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PREFACE. 



The delay in bringing out this volume has been chiefly 
owing to the labor bestowed upon the Oration for the 
Crown, in which after all I feel I have but imperfectly 
succeeded. He is indeed a confident man who can sat- 
isfy himself upon such a task. The previous translations 
which I have consulted, I should rather say which I have 
constantly had before me, are those of Leland, Francis, 
Lord Brougham, Spillan, Auger, Jacobs, and Pabst. I 
believe there are some others, which I have not seen. 
These, however, I have carefully perused and compared ; 
and to all the translators I am indebted for their assist- 
ance, but especially to Jacobs, of whose valuable notes 
and dissertations I have made ample use. It is a pity 
that his labors have been confined to the political speeches 
of Demosthenes. 

Shilleto's edition of the Oration on the Embassy was 
unfortunately not put into my hands until I had completed 
the first half of the translation. The author has proved 
himself to be one of the profoundest of English scholars. 
His plan of writing critical notes in Latin, and explana- 
tory in English, is novel, but not unattended with ad- 
vantage. 
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THE 

ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 



THE ORATION ON THE CROWN. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



This has justly been considered the greatest speech of the greatest ora- 
tor in the world. It derives an additional interest from the circum- 
stance that it was the last great sj^eech delivered in Athens. The 
subject matter of it is virtually a justification of the whole public 
policy and life of Demosthenes ; while in point of form it is a defense 
of Ctesiphon for a decree which he proposed in favor of Demos- 
thenes, B.C. 338, not long after the battle of Chseronea. 
When the news of that disastrous battle reached Athens, the people 
were in the utmost consternation. Nothing less was expected than 
an immediate invasion of Attica by the conqueror; and strong meas- 
ures were taken, under the advice of Hyperides, to put the city in a 
posture of defense. One of the most important was the repair of the 
walls and ramparts. Demosthenes at this time held the office of 
conservator of walls, having been appointed by his own tribe at the 
end of the year B.a 339. The reparation, which had been com- 
menced before, but suspended during the late campaign, was now 
vigorously prosecuted. He himself superintended the work, and ex- 
pended on it three talents of his own money, beyond what was al- 
lowed out of the public treasury. 
The fears of the people were not realized. Philip, while he chastised 
the Thebans, treated the Athenians with moderation and clemency ; 
restoring their prisoners without ransom, burying their dead upon 
the field, and sending their bones to Athens. He deprived them in- 
^^ deed of most of their foreign possessions, but even enlarged their 
^1 domestic territory by the addition of Oropus. 

r Bpt seemed that the whole foundation upon which the credit and influ- 
i^^ ence of Demosthenes had rested was overthrown. The hopes which 
i J he had held out of successful resistance to Philip, of re-establishing 
Athenian ascendency, or maintaining the independence of Greece^ 
were now proved to be fallacious. The alUfivxc^ o^TXx^^^Avv^^^'^'^ 
great measure for the protection of Athens, t\^\>"a.x»i<\ \,o\w{<i\^^^w 
the Jmmediate cause of her defeat and dissirai^e. Tti^ix^iVN vwo^'^^tjNivQvv 
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THE OllATIOSS OF DEMOaTUENES. 






; Bppoint- 
whohad 




with which Philip had used liis'victorv Itiolieil like n reproach h 
orator. v\i >a^ to often denouueed hia cmelties before theitheiiian 
osBembly, aah varnod them of biB deadly hostility Co Athciis. 

The MacadooiaD party eouBidered that the time was come for the hu- 
miliation of their adveFBary. They assailed bim with proaecutioaa. 
The peace which Athens concluded with Macedonia was the signal 
for war agUQat DemoBthenes. But bia enemiea were miBtaken in 
their recltoning, when they aupposed that the people would feel ra- 
Eentment agaiiiet him aa tlie anthor of tbeir miBfurtunes, The Atiie- 
niacB took a jueter atid iiobler vievi' of the matter: they judged not 
of hiBConnBoUby the result, but by their own intrinaie roent Do- 
mosthenea came clear and triampliant out of every proaccntion ; and 
while Lyaicles the general vrae condemned to capital pnniahment 
for hia DUaoaadnflt of the war, DemoatheneB received from bia coun- 
trymen a eignalproof of their esteem and confidence, being a] 
ed to pronounce the fuDoral oration in honor of the citizens wl 
fallen at Cha^ronea. 

About the same time, and not many months afl.or the battle, Cteaiphon 
introduced a bill to the Council of Five Hondred. propoaing to icward 
DemoatbeneB for hia gifts of money to the public, and for hia general 
integrity and good conduct as a etatesman. It is not nnlikely that 
the very object of this maasure was to atop the attacka iipoti Dcmos- 
thenea, and to give him the opportuuity, in case it should bo oppoacd, 
of justifying tha wliolc course of bis political life. With that view 
nas inserted the clauaa eulogizing hia general charaeter as a atatca- 
man. The Macedonian party naturally regarded tliia elanse aa a 
TcSection upon themselves, and a virtual candemnation uf the policy 
which they had for so many yeara eiQOUBed. They felt thcmacWcB 
therefore compelled to moke a atand ogainat it; and they reaolved 
npon a course, which was open to them according to the Athenian 
lawa, of indicting Cteaiphon aathe aBlborof an illegal meaaure. Hia 
bill, having been approved by the council, and then brought before 
the popular aaBembly, was paased iu the shape of a decree, by which 
it was declared to be the will of the council and people of Atliena, 
" that Demosthenes should be presented with a golden crown, and 
that a proctamation should be made in the theatre, at the grpat 
DioDysian festival, at the performance of the new tragedies, an- 
nouucing that DemoatheneB woa rewarded by the people with a 
•oldan crown for his integritv, for the good-will which lie had in- 
'nriably displayed toward alT the Greeka aod toward the people of 
Athens, and also for hia magnanimity, and because he had ever both 
bj word and deed promoted the interests of the people, and been 
zealous to do all the good in hia power." Tliia decree, aa the opposite , 
party conceived, woa open to three objectioBs, two of which vrerrf I 
chiefly of a legal nature; the other, while it equally Bssnmed a legal 
form, called in qoeation the real merits of Cteaiphon'a motion. An 
indictment, embodying all the objections, waa preferred befcro thi 
prehon, the chief magistrate of Alliens, to whose cognizance a crim-1 
inal proceeding of thia kind appertained. The pmseoi ' 
.^fKbines. the aeooud of Athciiittii orators, the deoiily ( 
" I, who ivonld not only he coiiaidercd by hia pottaj 
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fittest person to condnct the cause, bnt was stimulated to it by every 
motive J^ivalry and revenge. The indictment^ after reciting the 
decree, alleged that it violat^ the Athenian laws in three points, as 
follows : — 

Firsts because it was unlawful to make false allegations in any of the 
state documents : 

Secondly, because it was unlawful to confer a crown upon any person 
who had an account to render of his official conduct; and Demos- 
thenes was both a conservator of walls and the treasurer of the theoric 
fund: 

Thirdly, because it was unlawful to proclaim the honor of a crown in 
the theatre at the Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new 
tragedies; the law being, that if the council gave a crown, it should 
be published in the council-hall ; if the people, in the pnyx at the 
popular assembly. 

The first of these points raised the substantial question at issue — ^viz., 
whether the decree of Ctesiphon had stated a falsehood, when it as- 
signed the virtue and patriotism of Demosthenes as reasons for con- 
ferring public honor upon him. The other two, while they were 
mainly of a technical character, were strongly relied on by ^schines 
as affording him the means of securing a verdict. 

Notice of intention to indict had probably been given at the time when 
the decree was passed. The bill was actually preferred on the sixth 
of Elaphebolion, b.c. 338, eight months after the battle of Chseronea, 
and a few days before the Dionysian festival, at which the honor 
conferred upon Demosthenes was to have been proclaimed. It had 
this immediate consequence, that the decree of Ctesiphon could not 
"De carried into effect till after the trial ; and thus one end, at least, 
was gained by ^schines and his party, — the satisfaction of having 
suspended their adversary's triumph. But whether they were de- 
terred by the failure of other prosecutions against Demosthenes, or 
whether they judged from the temper of the people that they had 
but little chance of success, the indictment of Ctesiphon was suffered 
to lie dormant for more than seven years, and was not brought to 
trial till the year b.o. 330. It may seem strange that the law of 

. Athens should have allowed a criminal prosecution to hang over a 
man for so long a period ; but it must be borne in mind that the pro- 
ceeding against Ctesiphon not only involved a charge personaUy af- 
fecting him, but had the further, and ostensibly the more important, 
object of maintaining the purity of the law itself, and preventing an 
unconstitutional decree from being recorded in the public archives. 
It is probable, however, that the case would never have been re- 
vived, but for the occurrence of political events which seemed to af- 
ford a favorable opportunity. 

Within two years after his victory at Chssronea, Philip had perished by 
the hand of an assassin. The nopes that were excited in Greece by 
the news of his aeath were quickly dispelled by the vigorous meas- 
ures of his successor. Notwithstanding the erforts of Demosthenes, 
it was found impossible to concert any feasible plan for a union of 
the Greek states against Macedonia. The rash revolt of the Thebans 
was punished by the extirpation of their cit^,N<\A5:^%\x:^0K.\iQic:t^^ 
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into lliO VP17 lieni't of Grepep. Atliena, BUspectec] of niiiing tlie iii- 
eiil'genls, hastened to appease the conqueror by liiimb)^kibmiasioi] ; 
aniTwhen he insisted on the deliTery up of iheir prinflpa! oratois, 
incladiDg Demuathcnee, it waa with {lifBculty tliatlie woi provaileJ 
upon to accept a less Beveie meaaure of aatiaraction. The debate 
which took place in the Athenian aeseniblj upon this demand of 
Alexander shaws that DemoBthenee must still linvi? been in high 
wteem at Athens. The feelings of Che people, notwithstanding their 
fears, were against the delivery of the oratora: and I'hocion'a ooun- 
Bel, urging them to aurrendertllemaelvesforthc publiu good, was not 
veil received. Alexander in the yeiir fiillowing (b-c- 334) passed 
I his esreer of eoEqiieaU Meanwhile 

■ Greece had a breathing time, Tlie states thnt sighed for frcedoii) 
luuked with aniLioue expectation for every intelligence fiutn the scena 
if all their hopes depended on the fate of one tnaa. Tim 
penetrated into Aaia. the better chance there seemed to 
be of his being ovarvhelmed by the fbrca of the Persian empire^ 
VhUu he was yet in the defiles of Cilicia, it was confideotly Bssei-ted 
by Deniostbeaee at Athens, that his army vaald be trmnjiled tinder 
foot by tbe cavalry of Darina. The haltlo of lesus belied this proph- 
ocyi jot It was still believed that the Persian monarchy had re- 
I goufces in itself sufficient to prevail in the war: and the length of 
time Ihnt Alexander was occupied in I'hrenicia and Egypt) while 
Doriua was coUectios the strength of his empire in the East, seemed 
to favor these sanguine views. 
time thnt Aleiander wos marching to figlit his last and de- 
I oisive battle against the Persian king in Mesopotamia, Agis, king of 
Sparta, piithimaetf attho head of a confederacy, which coinpriaed the 
greater part of the Peloponnesian states, and prepared to tlirow off 
5ie Macedonian yoke. Taking his opportunity, while Antipater waa 
engaged in sappressing a Thracian insarrBotion, he raised bis standard 
in Xiunnia, and declared war ; but, after gaining some BUCEesBos and 
laying eiege to Megalopolia, which refused to join the league, he was 
defeated in a hard-fought battle by Antipater, and died lighting with 
tbe valor of an ancient Spartan. This was in the beginning of the 
year e.c. 830. The confederacy was dissolved, and the voice of free- 
dom waa again changed to that of submission. 
Athens had taken no part in the laet movement Tbe caupe of her 
;o hcntlrihuted ta 
, , d preparation. HaJ the Athenians sent 

their forces to aeaiet Agis in Fcloponnesus, they would have been 
eipoeed to the first attack of the enemy, and the dread of this may 
have restrained them from riang. A Macedonian ganison was main- 
tained ia the Cadmeo, which would gain speedy intelligence of any 
movement on the part of the Athenians, and the people of the 
BfBOtJan towns were friendly to Maeedonii It is not quite clear 
either what part Demosthenes took upon this occaeion. jEscliines 
represents bim as boosting that he had kindled the fiames of war in 
Peloponnesus; and both PUitareh and Dinarchus intimate that he 
exerted himself for that purpose: vet vEschines acouses him uIeo 
. of veglacting so good an opporlunity for engaging Alliens in the < 
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contest Demosthenes may in prudence have abstained from plimg- 
ing the Athenians into a war, for which he saw they were ill pre- 
pared ; and at the same time he might have encouraged the Pelopon- 
nesians to make an eifort of which, in the event of success, his own 
country would equally have reaped the benefit So timid a policy 
he would not certainly have adopted eight years before ; but under 
existing circumstances it could nardly be a reproach to him, es- 
pecially when he observed the timid and temporizing epirit which 
was gradually gaining ground among his countrymen. Presents of 
Persian spoil had been sent to Athens, to decorate the Acropolis. 
Phocion corresponded with Alexander as a friend ; and it was gen- 
erally represented by all who belonged to his party, that resistance 
to him was hopeless. 

If such feelings prevailed to a great extent before the defeat of Agis, 
they must have been greatly strengthened after that event Mace- 
donian arms were every where triumphant Alexander had seated 
himself on the throne of Darius ; Anti pater, his viceroy, was irresist- 
ible in Greece: Macedonian ascendency, which Demosthenes had 
exerted himself all his life to oppose, seemed now to be completely 
secured. Athens was not what siie was even at the time of Chseronea, 
for sixteen years before that disastrous battle, the voice of Demos- 
thenes had been continually resounding in the assembly, instructing, 
animating, improving, elevating the minds and hearts of his hearers ; 
exerting such an influence over them, that he may be said to have 
raised up, by the force of his own eloquence, a new generation of 
patriots. But in the eight years that followed it was very different: 
nis voice in the cause of freedom and glory had been little heard; 
and besides that the people were cowed by the events which had 
occurred, a lethargy had fallen on their spirit, for want of some one 
to rouse them. 

This was the time chosen by ^schines for bringing to an issue the long- 
suspended cause. The aspect of affairs both at home and abroad 
seemed favorable to the undertaking ; and he summoned up all his 
force and resolution for the. contest It was to be not only a trial of 
strength between tiie contending parties at Athens, — the favorers of 
Macedonian power, and those that regretted the loss of independence, 
— but a final and decisive struggle between two rival statesmen, 
exasperated against each other by a long series of hostilities. It was 
manifest that Ctesiphon was but the nominal defendant ; the real ob- 
ject of attack was Demosthenes, his whole policy and administration. 
The interest excited was intense, not only at Athens, but throughout 
all Greece ; and an immense concourse of foreigners flocked from all 
parts to hear the two most celebrated orators in the world. A jury 
(of not less than five hundred) was impanneled by the archon ; and 
before a dense and breathless audience the pleadings began. 

As the speeches of both the orators are preserved to us, we have the 
f means of comparing one with the other, and forming our opinion of 
their respective merits. The world in general have decided as the 
people of Athens did, not only upon the oratorical merits of the two 
rivals, but upon the principal questions at issue between them. The 
accuser, who thought to brand his opponent w\tU e\A»civB\vDXaxa^ ^V-oa 

/ 
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only aided to tholustro of his renown. Independeiitly of the inteinftl 
euce fuiaialied by this and other oratiuna of DemuBtheaea. ichivb 

J carried to the heavte of most readers a, coovicCioa of hia putriot- 

jsio, we call uot foil to bo Blrougly iiifluenoed by the judgmant of the 
Athenians tlieniBelTBa, wham neither their own past misfortunes, nor 
the terror inspired by the late yictory of Antipatar, oonld deter from 
giving a Terr^et, by which, while they acquitted Demoethenea from 
all blame, they in effect dcclaj'ed their approbatiou of hia measurea 
'n opposition to Macedonia. 

e reader who carefully examines the speech of ^aehineawillnotbQ 
,0 obaerve, tliat be betrays a couBciausDeaB of weakness in thst part 
if bis case wliere he attacks the political cbaracter of his rival. He 
leema to feel also that he is speaking in opposition tu the general 
feeling of hia hearers. Hia own character as apolitieian had been so 
dubious, his coodnct so opeD to anspieion, tbat while he most bitterly 
assails his adversary, he is constantly under the necessity of defending 
liiioself- On the whole life, pnblie and private, of Demoathenea, ha 

Soars a torrent of invective: to this the greater part of his speech is 
avotcd: yet he seems to hava been impelled to it rather by hate and 
revenue, than by any oolaulatioD of advantage. On the other hand, 
__ vhen lie deals with tlia legal parts of his caae, commenting oo those 

raSe Tiolations of Atbeni^n law which Cte^iphon's measnre was 
rgod with, it la evident that hia strength lay there; ha handles 
', liU subject temperately, skillfully, and carefully, laboring to make 
every point clear to the jury, and to impress them with the couvio- 
tioD that to uphold the laws was the sure nay to maintDia constitn- 
IJODttl government. On these points he mainly relieil, hoping by tliia 
means la secure a verdict, which would give him a triumph over his 
enemy, and carry the general opinion over Qreece, that the credit 
and iiiflueuoe of Demoathenea were eitinnuiahed. 
Kpemoathenea, feeling his weakness as to the lei^alqaestiona, dexteroualy 
■ throws them into the middle of his speeuh, and passes lightly and 
I rapidly over Ihem, while lie devotes his greatest euorts to the viuili- 
r cation of his own merits as a patriot and a statesman. Refusing ti> 
comply with the iuEidious demand of .^schinea. that he should take 
tho giiestiong jo the same order as hia accuser, he insists upon hia 
legal right to conduct hw defense as he pleasea. Opening with a 
modest exordium, to conciliate the favor of the jury, he launches 
RraduuUy iuto the history of his own condnut and Dieoaurea : present- 
mg fi rst a peneral view oftbey -ond ition of (ir^^pn when he eutercd 

I lu their contest with Philip ; then setting forth hia own views, plans, 
I and obieota. and showiuir that he had advised a coui'sa of action which 
and the honor of the country 
' I required. He apologiEes for the self-praise miiod up with his speech, 
I I on the grouni! tijat ho was driven to it by hia oj)]>onent. Eutering 



chiefly to the negligence of the other embassoilors, and l« the treaoh- V 
ory ol Philocratea and .^lachiuea, who, by the falsa hopes which they 
— ''ad ^t Athens, prevented Iha peoplefrom assistuig tb* '"■-—— 
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Coming to the events which brought on a renewal of the war, he | 
shows how Philip's ambitious projects and encroachments in every 
part of Greece made it necessary to oppose him, especially for the 
Athenians, who were menaced at home as well as abroad by his 
aggressions in Thrace, Euboea, and Megara. He pursues these topics 
until he has carried with him the feelmgs of his bearers, which must 
have been stronglj^ on his side when he dilated on the slorious issue 
of the campaigns in Eubcea and the Propontis, and read to them the 
decrees of the Byzantines, Perinthians, and Chersonesites, in honor 
of Athens, all which were due to the vigorous measures of his own . 
administration. Having thus secured the good-will and 63*mpathy of I 
his judges, he proceeds to discuss the legal charges against Ctesipnon. I 
Dwelling on them but for a short time, he plunges into a personal | 
attack upon ^schines, holding up to ridicule the meanness of his I 
birth and parentage, and retorting on him the same coarse and op- I 
probi'ious language which had been used toward himself. The bitter- 
ness of his invective is only to be excused on the ground of strong 
provocation, added to an aasurance that his more grave charges of 
corruption and treason were well founded. Those charges, so often i 
advanced before, he here repeats, denouncing more particularly thel 
conduct of jiEschines upon his mission to Delphi, b.g. 839, to which the I 
disaster of Chseronea was attributable. The account which ^schines \ 
had given of this affair he shows to be false, and enters upon a minute f 
examination of the proceedings which caused Philip to be appointed 
Amphictyonic general, and to march with an invading army, nomi- 
nally against the Amphissian Locrians, really against Boeotia and 
Attica. A graphic description is given of the consternation at Athens 
on hearing that Philip had seized Elatea. The meeting of the people, 
the advice of Demosthenes to them, his embassy to Thebes, the suc- 
cess of his negotiations, and the conclusion of the alliance between 
Thebes and Athens are briefly recounted, Demosthenes forcibly point- 
ing out the advantage of his measures, contending that they were not \ 
to be judged by the niere event of the battle, and that it was far 
■~Tfiabfe*glori6u8 for his country to be defeated in a struggle for the "^ 
independence of Greece^ than it would have been to keep aloof from 
the contest Here he makes that noble adjuration, which has in all 
ages been admired, appealing to his countrymen by the deeds of their 
ancestors, of whom they would have acted most unworthily, had they 
without a struggle abandoned the post of honor bequeathed to them.^ 
He himself as a statesman would nave deserved execration, had he 
advised such a course. The failure of their armsj^ag notlo bfiJuiT. 
puted to the minister, who had done all ^ could to insure their suc- 
cess" but THtlrertirflire commanders, or to evil fortune. As .^chines 
had said so much about the ill fortune which attended him, he draws 
a comparison between the different fortunes of himself and his ri- 
val, first, of their early life and education, next, of their career as 
public men. ^schines from the beginning had taken a part which 
put him in #pp«siti#n t» the true interests of Athens, which caused 
tiim to rejoice at her disasters, t« quail and tremble at her successes. 
He never came forward to assist her by his counsels when she needed 
them, but •nly to censure others who had given th<i\t Vvciw^^\. ^\\ vi.<^ 
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late dianetroiis evente us if tliey were a Bubjeot of triumph to him. 
without shoJding a sipgle tear, without acy faltering in his voice, 
without betrnjJDg the least emotion or eymptitin of m^ef In rejily 
l.u the challenge of jEacliiaes, to say for what nitrit ne claimed the 
iMward of a crown, Demostheaes boldly declare^ for his incomipti- 
hiiity. by whioh be waa diBlingaished not only fiBin .^ichine^ but 
from the multitude of Tenal orators in the Grecian world. Had there 
b<t611 hilt a rnw^or^likg himself in other states, Macedonia.cquld 
never luije riaen tonc attneaa.wpon their ruiu.~^eKiid done all that 
was possible for a single man; and Atbetis.'^iile she eharud the mie- 
_£jrtit>ie of all Ilia Qrueks, had the ooDBoTaEion' of refluctiog, that slio 
had Btrfeen gallauUy andbravely tfl avert the oonimon calamity. 
~3!aclimo8"bad laiiclSalha great men of a by-gone age, drawing an 
invidiuus cuntrust between DemoBtheiica and thetn. This, says Do- 
mostheuCB, wna not a fairway ef judging bim; ha should be tried by 
reference to his own nets, as compared with thoae of his oontempo- 
rarius. Yet even fmm the former compariEonbe did not shrink; for 
I the aame pi'incijil^ ttB .thaAlotBsnujD of olden time, 
n the honor and dignity of Athena, At- 
iiid onriiptt oiixiety for her welfare, had 
been Kn cons'.iiiit and tihiJiiig mulives of notion; tlirougbout his 
wholo life, iti llie d«y of power, in the hour of trial and adversity, 
those fciiliEifw lini! never desertcG him; that v/an the teat of a good 
and himest vitizen ; by that he onglit to be judged. 
3aoh is, in nuhBtanee, the argunient of this celebrated Oration, as far 
OS relalca tu tlie main question in the cause. Some remarks ou the 
legal points will be found in an Appendix. The effect produced by 
the speech upon nn Athenian audience Can be but faiatly imagined 
by us who read it at this distance of time. Althotigh Athena was not 
then what she bad once been ; although she was humbled by defeat, 
shorn of lier honors, stripped of her empire pjid dapendandos, with- 
oat allies, without resom-ees. without means of rcsistauue to that iroa 
power under which alt Oreeca liad succumbed; tliere was still the 
rememb ranee of the past, uotyet extinguished by habitual servitudo; 
there were still vague hopes of future deliveranoe, and a fire of smoth- 
ered indignation hurning in the hearta of the people, ready to burst 
into a flame at the first favorable opportunity. That such were their 
feelings is proved by what occurred seven yoa K af terward upon the 
death of Alexander; when Athens made oniTllohTnUive effort for 
freedom, ore she flnaliy submitted to her fate Demosthenes stood 
beGire his countrymen, representing all which remained of Athenian 
dignity and glory. If any man could help them, it was he. His ad- 
Tjoe had alwayaboan steady and constant ; his warnings should have 
been earlier attended to ; but even ypt there might be need of him. 
He was their consolation for the pant, their hope for tlie future. 
During the progress of his addreas, such ttion^tat-uahed upon their 
mlnda with greater and greater force, till they were elevated above 
themselves, and all the spirit of their ancestors was for the moment 
reffeoemto irilhin them. * 
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They could forgive him all his egotism and self-praisei It was the 
praise of a life devoted to their service. Where he lauded his own 
acts most strongly, he identified them with the glories of his coun- 
try. Whatever good results might have accrued from his measures, 
he ascribed the merit less to himself than to the fortune of>Athens, or 
to the gods, of whom he was but the humble instrument in a rieht> 
eous cause. His own eloquence would have been of no avail, had 
it not touched the true chord of Athenian feeling. Throughout his 
whole political career he had been supported by the judgment and 
convictions of the people. Thus he argued, and the people felt it 
was impossible for them to find him guilty, without passing sentence 
* upon themselves, without condemning the poli^ which Athens had 
for a long series of years consistently puraued. The genius of Athens 
protected her from such disgrace ; and by an overwhelming major* 
ity, which left the accuser no choice but to retire into exile, a verdict 
was given for the defendant. 

I BEGIN, men of Athens, by praying to every God and God- 
dess, that the same good-will, which I have ever cherished to- 
ward the commonwealth and all of you, may be requited to 
me on the present trial. * I pray likewise — ^and this specially 
concerns yourselves, your religion, and your honor — that the 
Gods may put it in your minds, not to take counsel of my op- 
ponent touching the manner in which I am to be heard — that 
would indeed be cruel ! — ^but of the laws and of your oath ; 
wherein (besides the other obligations) it is prescribed that 
you shall hear both sides alike. This means, not only that 
you must pass no pre-condemnation, not only that you must 
extend your good- will equally to both, but also that you must 
allow the parties to adopt such order and course of defense as 
they severally choose and prefer. 

Many advantages hath jfeschines over me on this trial ; and 
two especially, men of Athens. First, my risk in the contest 
is not the same. It is assuredly not the same for me to for- 
feit your regard, as for my adversary not to succeed in his in- 

' Quintillan commends the modest opening of this oration, which he 
attributes to a cautious timidity. Cicero thus remarks upon it in the 
Orator : — 

** Hie, quern prsBstitisse diximus csBteris, in illA pro Ctesiphonte ora- 
tione longd optimd, snbmissus 4 primo; deinde, dum de legibns dispu- 
tat, pressus ; post sensim incedens, judices ut vidit ardentes, in reliquia 
exultavit audacius." 

It was not unusual with the ancient orators to commence with a 
prayer. Thus Lvcurgus begins his speech at^ainst Leocrates; and Ci- 
cero his defense of Murena. Also, in the defense of Rabirius, (near the 
beginning,) there is an appeal, like this of Demosthenes, to all tha 
Gods and Goddesses. 

A 2 



"Id the 0RATI0S3 OF DEM0STHEME9, 

dictment. To me — but I will say nothing untoward' at the 
outset of my addrees. The proeeention however is play to 
him.^ My second disadvanlage is, the natural dispoeition of 
mankind to take pleasure in hearing invective and accusa- 
tion, and to be annoyed by those who praise themselves. To 
.^schinea ia assigned the port wbicii gives pleasure ; that 
which is (I may fairly say) offensive to all, is left for me. 
And if, to escape from this, I make no mention of what I have 
done, I shall appear to be without defense against his charges, 
without proof of my claims to honor : whereas, if I proceed to 
give an account of my conduct and measures, I shall be forced 
to speak frequently of myself. I will endeavor then to do so 
with all hecomiug modesty : what I am driven to by the ne- 
cessity of the case, will be fairly chai^eable to my opponent 
who has instituted such a prosecution.^ 

I think, men of the jury, you will all agree that I, as well 
as Ctesapbon, am a party to this proceeding, and that it is a / 
matter of no less concern to me. It ia painful and grievous / 
to be deprived of any thing, especially by the act of one's i 
enemy ; but your good-will and aficction are the heaviest loss, I 
precisely as they are the greatest prize to gain. 

Such being the matters at stake in this cause, I conjure 
and implore you all alike, to bear my defense to the charge 
in that fair manner which the laws prescribe — laws, to which 
their author, !jolou, a man friendly to you and to popular 
rights, thought that validity should be given, not only by the 
recording of them,^ but by the oath of you the jurors : not that 

' Auper; liniilre. Jacobs: tiKiUdmges, 
IB a rtferenoe. of couree, to tbo fear of an i 
orator to suppresa what he would hove said. 

' Becniiae lie can afTord to be beaten ; be has not much to lose. He 
pofiSPB^ea not, like me. the esteem Bud affection of tbe people; and 
therefore bas not tiie loss of tbese to fear. It is difiicnlt to translate 
tbe plirese pDinledly. Anger ; " tl m'accnse sans avoir rien & perdre." 
Spillan : '■ he acOoBea me withont any rist." ErDnghani : " be bringe 
hiB charge an unprovoked Tolmiteer." Jacobs : er klagl 7nich aut 
UMlhuiUen an. 

' Upon this Quintilinn remarks ; " Neqne hoe dico, non aliquando 
de rebus n ae gestia oratori eaae dioeodum, sieut eidim Deinoatbeni pro 
CteBipliaifte : quod tamen ita emendavit, ut necessit.atem id facieiidi 
oatenderU/lnvidiBmquo omnem in eum n^ereret, qaj hoc ee cocgiaaet." 

* l«land and Spillan are wrong in traiislatiag Tifi yp&^ai "by enact- 
ing;" and lard Brougham, who baB rendered it "by engraving on 
bnieo tablets," has bean nnjnatlj and ignorantlj Eensured. Tlio only 
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he distrusted you, as it appears to me ; but, seeing that the 
charges and calumnies, wherein the prosecutor is powerful by 
being the first speaker, can not be got over by the defendant, 
unless each of you jurors, observing his religious obligation, 
shall with like favor receive the arguments of the last speak- 
er, and lend an equal and impartial ear to both, before he de- 
termines upon the whole case. 

As I am, it appears, on this day to render an account both 
of my private liife and my public measures, I would fain, as 
in the outset, call the Gods to my aid ; and in your presence 
I implore them, first, that the good- will which I have ever 
cherished toward the commonwealth and all of you may be 
fully requited to me on the present trial ; next, that they may 
direct you to such a decision upon this indictment, as will con- 
duce to your common honor, and to the good conscience of 
each individual. 

Had -^schines confined his charge to the subject of the 
prosecution, I too would have proceeded at once to my justifi- 
cation of the decree. 1 But since he has wasted no fewer words 
in the discussion of other matters, in most of them calumnia- 
ting me, I deem it both necessary and just, men of Athens, to 
begin by shortly adverting to these points, that none of you 
may be induced by extraneous arguments to shut your ears 
against my defense to the indictment. 

To all his scandalous abuse of my private life, observe myl 
plain and honest answer. If you know me to be such as he] 
alleged — for I have lived nowhere else but among you — let 
not my voice be heard, however transcendent my statesman- 
ship! Rise up this instant and condemn me! But if, in 
your opinion and judgment, I am far better and of better 
descent than my adversary ; if (to speak; without ofiense) 1 
am not inferior, I or mine, to any respectable^ citizen ; then 

fault of such version is, that it has too many words. He probably fol- 
lowed Auger, who has "de les graver sur rairain;" which, in fact, is. 
the meaning. Jacobs and Pabst are right. The ordinary meaning of 
ypdifjai vofiovc, "to propose laws," is here manifestly inapplicable. I 
may here also observe that the censure of Lord Brougham for joining 
diKaicjc with aKovaai is equally absurd. The Germans both have it as 
he has ; nor is it possible, with such a collocation of the words^ to take 
it otherwise. 

* The decree of the Senate procured by Ctesiphon in favor of Do- 
mo-^thenes. 

* J acohB : der rechtlichen Burger. Auger: " aucune famille eat\\aa.V!\fcr 



THE OUATIOKS Or DEMOKTUENES. 

I giTe no credit to him for liis other slatemente — it is plain 
I they were all equally fictions — but to me let the same good- 
will, which you have uuiformly exhibited upon many former 
triala, be manifested now. With all your malice, JEschiaes, 
it was very simple to suppose that 1 should turn trom the 
diBc.ussion of meaaures and policy to notice jour scandal. I 
will do no such thing : 1 am not so crazed. Your lies and 
calumnies about my political life I will examine forthwith j 
for that loose ribaldry I shall Lave a word hereafter, if the 
jury desire to hear it. 

The crimes whereof I am accused are many and grievous: 
for some of them the laws enact heavy — most severe penal- 
ties. The scheme of this present proceeding includes a com- 
bination of spiteful insolence, insult, railing, aspersion, and 
every thing of the kind ; while for the said chaises and ac- 
cusations, if they were true, the stale has not the means of 
inflicting an adequate punishment, or any thing like it.' For 

' Two ways of explaininK this difficult posE^a have occurred to me. 
The firet ia u^ follotvB : — 'liie whole Bvbeme of the proseciitiun shows 
that it WHB iiiBtituted to gratify private enmity, not for the good of the 
pilbhc. If tlie chaises of .Sachiaeg against me vers true, you could 
not sufficiently puoish him (jEsctiincs) for preferricg tliein in such ■ 
nianuer. Whyl Because ho prefers tliera by way of iasult and slan- 
der, and would not let me be heard in answer to them, it ha could 
hare his way ; a course which ia most ui^ust and DuconBtJtut.ionat. He 
ought to have made such ohargea against me directly, and at the time 
when the offenses were committed; not to have assailed me tlirough 
Ctesiphan bo long after the Lime. 

The flopond method has been partly indicated by a German critic, 
cited by Jacobs, nnd is thus: — Tna whole scliame of the proaacotion 
bears the marks of private enmity and malice, while, if the chargea were 
tme, Che prosecutj^r does not put von in a situation to pnnieh me ao- 
cording' to my deserts. Whyl Because ha does not prosecute me 
directly for the crimes which he lays to my charge. Tlie pt^nalties of 
Itie law for such crimes ruutd not be enforced by means of the present 
jwosBcution, which is a collateral proceeding, not against me, but against 
■i third party. Tlie charges in question are mndu incidentally, end by 
way oi slander and abuae. The very proposal of iEschlnoB. tbatl should 
not be allowed to speak freely in defense of my politiasl eondnct^ proves 
that hia attack upon me is not for iLe public good ; for he mast know 
that you could never punish me for the crimes of which 1 am accused, 
without giving mo a proper and full hearing. No such thing is allowed 
by the law, or could be tolerated on any principle of justice. His attack 
on me, therefore, can have no good object; it is manifestly dictated 
bypersonal hatred and mnlice, rtc. 
Tie latter laethaH, I chink, is preferable. 
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it is not right to debar another of access to the people and 
privilege of speech ; moreover, to do so by way of malice and 
insult — ^by heaven! is neither honest, nor constitutional, nor 
just. If the crimes which he saw me committing against the 
state were as heinous as he so tragically gave out, he ought 
to have enforced the penalties of the law against them at the 
time ; if he saw me guilty of an impeachable offense, by im- 
peaching and so bringing me to trial before you ; if moving 
illegal decrees, by indicting me for them. For surely, if he 
can prosecute Ctesiphon on my account, he would not have 
forborne to indict me myself, had he thought he could con- 
vict me. In short, whatever else he saw me doing to your 
prejudice, whether mentioned or not mentioned in his cata- 
logue of slander, there are laws for such things, and pun- 
ishments, and trials, and judgments, with sharp and severe 
penalties ; all of which he might have enforced against me : 
and had he done so — had he thus pursued the proper method 
with me, his charges would have been consistent with his 
conduct. But now he has declined the straightforward and 
just course, avoided all proofs of guilt at the time,^ and after 
this long interval gets up, to play his part withal, a heap of 
accusation, ribaldry, and scandal. Then he arraigns me^ but 
p rosecu tes the defendant. His hatred ot me he makes the 
prominent part of the whole contest ; yet, without having 
ever met me upon that ground, he openly seeks to deprive a 
third party of his privileges. Now, men of Athens, besides 
all the other arguments that may be urged in Ctesiphon's be- 
half, this methinks, may very fairly be alleged — that we 
should try our own quarrel by ourselves ; not leave our pri- 
vate dispute, and look what third party we can damage. That 
surely were the height of injustice. 
'7 It may appear from what has been said, that all his 
charges are alike unjust and unfounded in truth. Yet I wish 

* In translating roi}^ Trap* airii T(i irpdyfiara k'keyxo^^t as just above 
in the expression Trap' avra TudiKTJfiaTay I adhere to the interpretation 
of Wolf and Reiske, which is followed by Leland, Brougham, Spillan, 
and others. And so Pabst : ist der Huge gegen mich auf frischer That 
ausgewichen. Taylor, however, understands irapd, in the sense of " ac- 
cording to:" rifiDpia irapa rd udiKfj/ia he rendcTa, pcena juxta fomiam 
vriminia. 'EXeyxoc irapd, rd trpuyfia would thus be " a proof applicable 
to the fact," ** a proof by evidence." Jacobs has : statt den Beweis am 
mrklichen Tkatsachen zufuhren. 



THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTIffiXEO, 

> examine them separately, and especially liis calumnies 
Tabout tlie peace and tlie eniliiiasy, where he attributed to me 
the acts of himself and Philocmtea. It is iieceHRary also, and 
perhaps proper, men of Athens, to remind you how affairs 
.stood at tho^e times, that yoit may considor every tungte 
reference to the occasion. 
When the I'liocian war' had broken ont — not through me, 
for I had not then commenced public life — you were in this 
position : you wished the Fhocians to bo saved, though you 
eaw they were not acting right ; and would have been glad 
for the Thebans to sufter any thing, with whom for a just 
reason you were angry ; for they had not borne with moder- 
ation their good fortune at Leuctra. The whole of Pelopon- 
nesus was divided : they that hated the Lacedtemonians were 
not powerful enough to destroy them ; and they that ruled 
before by Hpartan influence were not masters of the states: 
among them, as among the rest of the Greeks, there was a 
sort of unsettled strife and confusion,^ Phihp, seeing Ibis — it 
was not difficult to see — lavished bribes upon the traitors in 
every state, embroiled and stirred them all up against each 
other; and ho, by the errors and follies of the rest, he was 
strengthening himself, and growing up to the ruin of all. 
But when every one saw that the then overbearing, but now 
unfortunate, Thebans, harassed by so long a war, must of 
necessity have recourse to you ; Philip, to prevent this, and 
obstruct the union of the states, offered to you peace, to 
them succor. What helped him then almost to surprise you 
in a voluntary suareT The cowardice, shall I call it! or 
ignorance — or both — of the other Greeks ; who, while you 
were waging a long and incessant war — and that too for their 
common benefit, as the event has shown — assisted yon neither 
with money nor men, nor any thing else whatsoever. You, 
being justly and naturally offended with them, lent a willing 
ear to Philip. 

e peace then granted was through such means brought 

)00t, not through mo, as -Slscbiues calumniously charged. 

' e criminal and corrupt practices of these men during the 

'^ Sea Appondls L 

' Tho very words hero seem to ba borrowed from Sanophon, whera 
m deBoribea Uie roault u! the battle of Mantinea. 'Axptaia hoi Tupaxi 
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treaty will be found, on fair examination, to be the cause of 
our present condition. The whole matter am I for truth's 
sake discussing and going through ; for, let there appear to be 
ever so much criminality in these transactions, it is surely 
nothing to me. The first who spoke and mentioned the sub- 
ject of peace was Aristodemus the actor: the seconder and 
mover, fellow-hireling for that purpose with the prosecutor,^ 
was Philocrates the Agnusian^ — ^your associate, -/Eschines, not 
mine, though you should burst with lying. Their supporters 
— ^from whatever motives — ^I pass that by for the present — 
were Eubulus and Cephisophon. I had nothing to do with it. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which I have stated exactly 
according to the truth, he ventured to assert — to such a pitch 
of impudence had he come — that I, besides beinp; autho r 
of the peace, h ad prevented the country Tnakj i ppr It in a g^Q- 
eral council witE^he Greek s. Why, you — I know not what 
name you deserve ! — when you saw me robbing the state of 
an advantage and connection so important as you described 
just now, did you ever express indignation *? did you come 
forward to publish and proclaim what you now charge me 
with? If indeed I had been bribed by Philip to prevent 
the conjunction of the Greeks, it was your business not to 
be silent, but to cry out, to protest, and inform the people. 
But you never did so — ^your voice was never heard to such a 
purpose, and no wonder; for at that time no embassy had 
been sent to any of the Greeks — they had all been tested long 
before; and not a word of truth upon the subject has -5ls- 
chines spoken. 

Besides, it is the country that he most traduces by his 
falsehoods. For, if you were at the same time calling on 
the Greeks to take arms, and sending your own embassadors 
to treat with Philip for peace, you were performing the part 
of an Eurybatus,^ not the act of a commonwealth, or of hon- 
est men. But it is false, it is false. For what purpose could 

* Merti TovTov is wrongly referred by most translators to Aristodemus. 

' Z e. of the S^fioCj or township of Agnns. A brief account of the 
orators and statesmen of the period will be found in Appendix II. 

^ This name, having once belonged to a notorious thief and trickster, 
had passed into a by-word of reproach. See the comment of Eustathius 
on the Odyssey, T. 24*7. Suidas mentions a Zei)g EvpvliaTog, who changed 
Iiimself into all manner of shapes. iEschines had in Iiis speech com- 
pared Demosthenes to Eurjbatus. 



ye have pent for tliem nt tiiat period? For peato? Tliey all 

had it. For wiir? You were jourselvea deliberating about 

I peace. It appears therefore, I was not the adviser or the au- 

I thor of t!ie original peace ; and none of hia other calumnies 

against me are sliown to be true. 
/ Observe again, after the state Lad concluded the peace, 
what line of conduct each of us adopted. Hence you will 
understand who it was that co-operated in every thing with 
Philip ; wlio that acted in your behalf, and sought the advant- 
age of the commoDwealth. 

I moved in the council that our embassadors should sail 
instantly for whatever place they heard Philip was in, and 
receive his oathjS tliey would not however, notwithstanding 
my resolution. I l-What was the effect of this, men of Athens t 
I will explainV It was Philip's interest that the interval 
before the oaths should be as long as possible ; yours, that it 
sliould be aa short Why ? Because you discontinued all 
your warlike prepai'ations, not only from the day of swearing 
peace, but from the day that you conceived hopes of it; a 
thing which Philip was from the beginning sludjous to con- 
trive, believing — rightly enough — that whatever of our pos- 
Beesions he might take before the oath of ratification, he 
should hold securely ; as none would break the peace on such 
account. I, men of Athens, foreseeing and weighing these 
consequences, moved the decree, to sail for whatever place 
Philip was in, and receive his oath without delay ; so that 
your allies, the Thracians, might be in possession of the 
places whicli j^chines ridiculed just now, (Serrium, Myr- 
tium, and Ergisce,) at the time of swearing the oaths ; and 
that Philip might not become master of Thrace by securing 
the posts of vantage, nor provide himself with plenty of 
money and troops to facilitate liis further designs. Yet this 
decree he neither mentions nor reads ; but reproaches me, 
because, as Councilor, I thought proper to introduce the 
embassadors. Why, what should I have done? Alo\ed not 
to introduce men wlio were come for the purpose of con- 
ferring with you? or ordered the Managed not to assign 



' It is implied llmt the m 
iition of the seastH, on tlie 


Lion waa camud. It then beeame a reso- 
intioii of DemoslheaoB, aad may be called 


' Tliei^^iThruv »as the '. 


ssee of llie Iheatie, who uudertook io keep 
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tbem places at the theatre? They might have had places for 
their two obols, if the resolution had not been moved. Was 
it my duty to guard the petty interests of the state, and have 
sold our main interests like these men ? Surely not. Take 
and read me this decree, which the prosecutor, knowing it 
well, passed over. Head. 

THE DECREE.^ 

" In the Archonship of Mnesiphilus, on the thirteenth of 
Hecatombaeon, in the presidency of the Pandionian tribe, De- 
mosthenes son of Demosthenes of Paeania moved : — ^Whereas 
Philip hath sent embassadors for peace, and hath agreed upon 

it in repair and proper order, he himself taking the profits. The en- 
trance lee of two obols was paid to him. 

Demosthenes, as member of the council, had introduced the Macedo- 
nian embassadors, Parmenio, Antipater, and Eurylochus, and moved 
that they should be invited to seats of honor at the Dionysian festival. 
This was no more than a necessary act of civility, due to the eminent 
ministers whom Philip had sent to treat with the Athenians ; and there 
could not be a more fat person to make the motion than Demosthenes, 
who had been one of the ten embassadors to Philip, and (it seems) the 
only councilor among them. Nor did he confine himself to these form- 
al acts, but during their stay at Athens hospitably entertained them 
at his own house, and on their departure accompanied them a part of 
the way on horseback. For these attentions he was reproached by 
jiEschines, as if he had overacted his part, and either sought to curry 
favor with Philip, or to make an idle display of his wealth and import- 
ance. 

* In this, as in most of the documents quoted in the fii*8t half of the 
present speech, there are found serious difliculties, which have led 
critics to the conviction that it is not genuine. In the first place, the 
name of the archon for the j'ear B.C. 347 was not Mnesiphilus, but 
Theraistocles. Secondly, not five, but ten embassadors, were sent to 
receive the oath of Philip ; and indeed the same ten who had been on 
the previous embassy. Thirdly, it is called a resolution of the senate 
and people, whereas that which Demosthenes refers to was a resolution 
of the senate alone. Fourthly, the ten embassadors were sent to receive 
Philip's oath only, not to take the oath on behalf of their country, 
which had been done before. These and some other discrepancies have 
led to the conclusion, that the decree (which is not found in all the 
manuscripts) is an interpolation ; and Bockh, in a treatise J)e Archon- 
tibus PseudeponymiSf suggests the following way of accounting for the 
error. He supposes that the decree in the text was found in some an- 
cient collection by the interpolator ; that he mistook the name of the 
VpafifiaTeif^f or secretary of the council, which was usually appended 
to decrees, for the name of the archon ; and that, for want of due atten- 
tion to times and circumstances, he mistook one document for another. 
Thus, in the endeavor to supply the defect of his manuscri\)t^ he co\j- 
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nrlidea of treaty, il ia resolveil' by the Council and Peo_ 
of Atliciis, in order tbat tlio peate voted iu itie fiist aissunibly 
may be ratified, to choose forthwith from the whole body of 
Athenians fivQ embassadors; and that the persons elected do 
repair, without any delay, wheresoever they shall ascertain 
that Philip ia, and as speedily as may be exchange oaths with 
bim, according to the articles agreed on between him and the 
Athenian people, comprehending the allies of either party. 

iFor embaasadors were chosen, EubuluB of Anaphlestua, .flis-" 
chines of Cothocidie, Cepljisophon of Bbamnus, Democratesof 
Phlya, Clcon of Cothocidte." 

Notwithstanding that I had passed this decree for the ad- 
Yantage of Athens, not that of Philip, our worthy embassa- 
1 dore so little regarded it, as to sit down in Macedonia three 
wliole months, until Philip returned from Thrace after entirely 
subjugating the country, although tliey might in ten days, or 
rather in three or four, have reaehed the Hellespont and saved 
the fortresses, by rcmving his oalh before be reduced them : 
for be would never have touched them in our presence, or we 
should not have sworn him; and thus he would have lost 
the peace, and not have obtained both, the peace and the 
fortr esses . 

Such was the first trick of Philip, the first corrupt act of 
these accursed miscreants, in the embassy; for winch I avow 
that I was and am and ever will be at war and variance^ with 



ruptcd tlie text of the niithor; but gave ap the nnprofitable work 
when lie hod gnt hull tbioiigh ILo speach: and so it Imppens that the 
lutttr liulf ia fi'ee from Buch mterppliLtioD. 

Jncolia, who eoQuurs with this fiaw of BiTekh, appears to sgree with 
him also ia another conjecture, viz., that the pcai^e referred tii in lliia 
decreu ia the Bome which ia stated by DioiioruB (lib, ktI. 7T) to liave 
been concluded between tlie AtlieniaoB and Pliilip after hia unanccesa- 
ful aicge of Bj-zanlium. Other writers have doubted the foot of Buch a 
peace haTing ever been maile. 

' The iciax^ai depends in coDstmction upon ciirr, " moved that it be 
resolved." Sueli WUB the style in which a decree wns drawn up. 

' Lord Broogham ahargea Inland with an aati-elimu in traiialating 
TtoXc/ttlii Kal iicairpteBai, " war andoppoaition." Bat be hssan incorrect 
notion of the meaning of (Iia^Oo/uii, wliicb he lays "indicfltesB constant 
agitation — « restleea enmity." The truth is, that iia^po/iat ia not n 
Blroog word, bat meanaflimplj- — "I differ with — Idisjiule with — I am 
at vnl'innce," or tlie like. I'cople not familiar with a language may be 
mis/eJ liy etjiao\ogy; for e.inniplo, the eommon meoninga of vtriati, 
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them. But mark another and still greater piece of villainy im- 
mediately after. When Philip had sworn to the peace, hav- \ 
ing secured Thrace through these men disobeying my decree, \ 
he again bribes them not to leave Macedonia, until he had got \ 
all ready for his expedition against the Fhocians. His fear I 
was, if they reported to you his design and preparation for 1 
marching, you might sally forth, sail round with your galleys I 
to Thermopylae as before, and block up the strait : his desire, I 
that, the moment you received the intelligence from them, he I 
should have passed Thermopylae, and you be unable to do any • 
thing. And in such terror and anxiety was Philip, lest, not- 
withstanding he had gained these advantages, if you voted suc- 
cor before the destruction of the Phocians, his enterprise should 
fail; he hires this despicable fellow, no longer in common with 
the other embassadors, but by himself individually, to make 
that statement and report to you, by which every thing was 
lost. 

I conjure and beseech you, men of Athens, throughout the 
trial to remember this ; that, if ^schines in his charge had not 
traveled out of the indictment,^ neither would I have spokei 
a word irrelevant; but since he has resorted to every species 
both of accusation and calumny, it is necessary for me to re- 
ply briefly to each of his charges. 

What then were the statements made by JEschines, through 

conversant, prevaricate, diwoiirse, would not be discovered from the 
mere derivation of the words. Familiarity only makes 3011 acquainted 
with the conventional usages of language, with the ordinary meanings 
of words, and all their niceties and peculiarities. Lord Brougham was 
partly deceived by the lexicon, which gives hinc tnde jactor as one 
of the meanings of dia<l>epofxac, and partly by his assuming that De- 
mosthenes himself would never have been guilty of an anti-climax. I 
have myself observed that the ancients were not so particular about 
climaxes as modern writers are. But it is further to be observed, that 
the force of the passage greatly depends upon the words tote Kal vvv 
kgI del, which ar« applicable to both the verbs ; and also, that the war 
which Demosthenes denounces is only a political war, and, so under- 
stood, it does not in effect amount to more than political opposition 
or enmity. 

Jacobs expresses dtai^peadai by Zmiat, Pabst by Zmespalty Auger by 

/ opposition. 

[ * A lawyer-like phrase is suitable here ; and I have adopted the one 

furnished by Lord Brougham's reviewer in the T^mes. Leland's ver- 
sion,^* if .^Eschines had urged nothing against me foreign to his cause,'' 
is not so good. Jacobs wenn nicht ^schincs aber die Grevzen der 
Klage ausgeschritten ware. 
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i which cveiy thing was lost T Hint j-oii shoukl not be alarmed 
by Philip's having passed ITiermopyliP — ihul all woulJ lie as 
you desired, if you kept quiet ; and in two or three days you 
would hear, he was their friend to whom he had come as ati 
enemy, and their enemy to whom lie had come na a friend — 
it was not words that cemeuted attachments, (such was his 
solemn phraae,) but identity of intercut ; and it was the 
interest of all alike, Philip, the Phocians, and you, to be 
relieved from the harshnesd and iiiBolence of the Thebans. 
His assertions were heard by some with pleasure, on account 
of the hatred which then subsisted against the Thcbans. 
liitt what happened directly, almost immediately, afterward 1 
Tbe wretched Phocians were destroyed, their cities demol- 
ished ; you that kept quiet, and trusted to .^i^chiiies, wci'o 
shortly bringing in your effects out of the country, lyhile 
jEgcynes received g old ; and yet more — while you got 
nolliing ^ul your enmity with the Tiiebans and Thessalians, ' 
Philip won their gratitude for what he had done. To prove 
'what I say, read we the decree of Callisthenes, and the letter 
of Philip, from both of which these particulars will be clear 

tyou. Itead. 
THE UECllEK.^ 
"In tlie Archonsliip of Mncsipliilus, an extraordinary 
embly having been convcoed by the Generals, with the 
sanction of the Presidents' and the Council, on the twonty- 
' The truth of the mattfir is a little wnmed by the verbal onlithMis 
of tlie or&tDr. It ia not etrictly true, thftt tile enmity with tlie Tlicbaiia 
and Tlieasaliana waa uauaed by these proceedinea; it existed bcFin'e, the 
Atberiana having all bIobr favored tlia Pliooians; though it, wiis eer- 
tainly iacreaaed by cheiv display of ill-will upon tha Od'asimi ri^feried 
to, as Deii lost hones says in the cfration on the EmbaasT, n/i' iiOpiiv tj^v 
tr/wf Qiiffalov^ iitifyi neiro'tilKtv {S68). Tlie Verb ypfoflni opiiliea well 
to the latter elausc, but not to the former ; ae is frequently tlia cnee. 

* Thi^ decreo, like the last, appears to be sputious. Nut only the 
name of tbe archon, but the date and other circamatBuces are incorrect 
The BBsembly held after the netrs of the corninest of Pliocis vns not in 
the month here stated, bnt at tha end of Seirrophorion (June). And 
tha oontentff of the decree vary from those which Demosthenes himself 
mentions \a the Oi'alion on the Embassy (369, 879), Wiiiiewski 
thinks that there may have been two deereea on the motion of Callis- 
th enea. similar in character, but on different occasions. 

To explain the constant rcrcrcnc<:s to the xpuru'vEif. izpoESpoi, Ac, 
a brief account ia given of the two Athenian Coiinoils in Append- 
p.f'X and IV., and of the Popular Assemblies in Appendix V, 
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first of MsBmacterioD, Callisthenes, son of Eteonicus of Pha- 
lerum, moved : — ^No Athenian shall on any pretense sleep in 
the country, but all in the city and Piraeus, except those who 
are stationed in the garrisons ; and they shall every one keep 
the posts assigned to them, vsrithout absenting themselves by 
night or day. Whosoever disobeys this decree, shall be 
amenable to the penalties of treason, unless he can show- 
that some necessity prevented him : the judges of such neces' 
sity shall be the General of Infantry, and he of the Finance 
department,^ and the Secretary of the Council. All effects 
shall be conveyed out of the country as speedily as may be ; 
those that are within a hundred and twenty furlongs into 
the city and Piraeus, those that are beyond a hundred and 
twenty furlongs to Eleusis, and Pliyle, and Aphidna, and 
Khamnus, and Sunium. On the motion of Callisthenes of 
Phalerum." 

Was it with such expectations you concluded the peace? 
Were such the promises this hireling made you t Come, read 
the letter which Philip sent after this to Athens. 

* The duties of the generals were more numerous and varied in tlio 
time of Demosthenes than in the early period of the republic. Fonnei-ly 
(as mentioned in vol. L p. 66, note 3) the ten generals were seiit out 
all together on warlike service. But this practice was discontinued, as 
the wars of Athens began to be more frequent and on a larger scale. 
One, two, or three only were then put in command of a single armament. 
The generals had also various duties of a civil nature assigned to them, 
which required the presence of some of them at home. Such were the 
superintendence of all warlike preparations, and the collecting and 
dispensing of the military funds. The management of the property- 
tax was confided to them, on account of its being peculiarly a war- 
impost (See Appendix IV. vol. I.) Like other Athenian magistrates, 
they had judicial functions to perform in matters under their adminis- 
trative control ; as in questions arising out of the property -tax assess- 
ments, and charges for breach of military duty. The power of convok- 
ing extraordinary assemblies of the people was given to them, as being 
the persons peculiarly intrusted with the defense of the city and com- 
monwealth. In the time of Demosthenes it would seem that their 
functions were divided, probably for convenience; so that one com- 
manded the infantry, 6 knl rov ottAwv, or dTrXLTdv, another the cavalry, 
6 M TtJv linreijv, another took charge of the military chest and fund, 
6 M T^g dioLKijaeug. Perhaps others had other tasks assigned to them. 
See the page above referred to in vol. I. Reiske thinks 6 kirl tuv onTiiov 
is simply "the general in military command." Jacobs renders it, der 
\efehlfuhrende Strateg. 
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TOE LETTEK OF PHILIP. 

"Philip, king of Macedonia, to the Council and People of 
Athens, greeting. Ye know that we have passed Thermopyla!, 
and reduced Phocis to submission, and put garrisons in tlia 
towDB that opened their gates ; those that resisted wo took by 
storm, and razed to the ground, enslaving their iuhabilants. 
Hearing bowever, that ye are preparing to assist them, I have 
written unto you, that ye may trouble youraelves no farther 
in the business. For it seeuia to nxe, ye are acting altt^eth- 
er unreasonably ; Laving conciuded peace, and neverlhelees 
taking the field, and that too when the Phocians are not com- 
prehended in our treaty. Wherefore, if ye abide not by your 
engagements, ye will gain no advantage but that of being the 



Tou hear how plainly, in bis letter to you, he dedares and 
asserts to bis own allies — " all this 1 have done against the 
will of the Athenians, and in their despite ; therefore if ye 
are wise, ye Thebaus and Tbessalians, ye will regard them as 
enemies, and put confidence in me ;" not writing in such 
words, but mcauitig so to be understood. And by these 
means he carried them away with liim,' insomuch that tliey 
bad neither foresight nor sense of the consequence but suf- 
fered him to get every thing into his power : hence the misfor- 
tunes under fchich those wretched people at present are. The 
agent and auxiliary who helped to wiu for him such confidence 
— who brought false reports here and cajoled you — he it is 
who now bewails the sufferings of the Thebans, and dilates 
upon them so patbeticaOy,' he himself being the cause both 
of these calamities, and those in Phods, and all the rest which 
the Greeks have suattuned. Truly must you, .^chines, grieve 
at these events, and compassionate the Thebans, when you 
bold property in Eoiotia and farm their lands ; and I rgoice at 
a work, whose author immediately required me to be delivered 
into his hands.^ 

' That is, "he von Oiera oompleteiy over — he got them entirely 
Qoder liU ioBueDce, bo that they liad scarce a will of their own." Tlifl 
metapliiirical ase of onr word (rafiiporterf is not diaaimilar. Jneoba; 
er Jene mil »uh foririis. Pabst: frdieKgamfuTiichein -'— 

' " Describes nt length how pitiable Ihoy are." 

' Afbor Thebes had been tiiken by Alexander, the Athei 
jBOtioi] of DemmleB, eent einbnaindopB to congralnii 
tAein a latter, demanding that Demosthenes, and ei^lit otli 
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But I have fallen upon a subject which it may be more con- 
venient to discuss by-and-by. I will return then to my proofe, 
showing how the iniquities of these men have brought about 
the present state of things. 

When you had been deceived by Philip through the agen- 
cy of these men, who sold themselves in the embassies, and 
reported not a word of truth to you — when the unhappy 
Fhocians had been deceived and their cities destroyed — what 
followed t The despicable Thessalians and stupid Thebans 
looked on Philip as a friend, a benefactor, a saviour : he was 
every thing with them — not a syllable would they hear from 
any one to the contrary. You, though regarding his acts 
with suspicion and anger, still observed the peace; for you 
could have done nothing alone. The rest of the Greeks, 
cheated and disappointed like yourselves, gladly observed the 
peace, though they also had in a manner been attacked for a 
long time. /For when Philip was marching about, subduing 
Illyrians and Triballians and some also of the Greeks, and 
gaining many considerable accessions of power, and certain 
citizens of the states (^schines among them) took advantage 
of the peace* to go there and be corrupted ; all people then, 
against whom he was making such preparations, were at- 
tacked. If they perceived it not, that is another question, no 
concern of mine. I was for ever warning and protesting, both 
at Athens and wheresoever I was sent. But the states were 
diseased ; one class in their politics and measures being venal 
and corrupt, while the multitude of private men either had 

others, according to Diodorus) of the principal orators and statesmen 
of the anti-Macedonian party, among whom were Chares, Hyperides, 
and Lycurgus, should be delivered up to him. Phocion advised that 
they snould be given up, and even urged them to surrender themselves 
for the good of their country. Demosthenes recited to the people the 
fable of .zEsop, where the wolf required the sheep to give up their dogs. 
After some discussion Demades offered to intercede with the conqueror. 
He was sent on an embassy for that purpose, and by his entreaty 
^tttuider was prevailed upon to withdraw the demand aa to all but 
Clpritlemus. 

Thai Demosthenes was obnoxious to Alexander can hardly be won- 
4Md 4t. JSschines relates that, on Alexander's first march to Thebes, 
MlPMlhenes was sent on an embassy to him from Athens, and went as 
W^ iw Cithseron, where, apprehending danger to himself, he invented 
dh.MP^e for turning back. There is no doubt that both then and 
pUrWMpd he had been concerting measures to shake off the yoke of 
' \ia. 
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T were caught with the bait of present ense and 
idlenesaj and all were under some such influence, only they 
imagined each that the mischief would Dot approach them- 
BOlves, but that by the peril of others they might eecure their 
own safety when they chose. The result, I fancy, has been, 
that the people, in return for their gross and unseasonable 
indolence, h^ve tost their liberlj: the statesmen, who imag- 
ined they were selling every thing but themselveR, discovered 
they had sold themselves first; for, instead of friends, as they 
were named during the period of bribery, they are now called 
parasites, and miscreants, and the like befltting names. Just- 
ly. For no man, O Athenians, spends money for the traitor's 
benefit, or, when he has got possession of bis purchase, em- 
ploys the li'aitor to advise him In future proceedings: eiss 
nothing could have been more fortunate than a traitor. But 
it is not so — it never could be — it is far othei-wise! Wlien 
the aspirant for power has gained his object, he is master also 
of those that sold it ; and th^ — then, 1 say, knowing their 
baseness, he loathes and mistrusts and spurns them.^ 

' In Ihifl, as in tlic paBsage n little halow, 1 hava in my version mnds 
no ilietiuctiati between aiiuv and ievuv, simply because tlio Kiiglieb 
language dues not furnlBh mo with the menus. 'Sh'Ot (in the sense Tiers 
naed) are absent friends, who would be ^liu, if Ihfy dwelt in tliesame 
plac% but beins separated, can only carreBpond, nr occasianally vi^t 
each other and exchange hospiulity. Tlie relation that exists be- 
tween snch persons is called ^^i/la, bnt we have not ia our language 
auj wo^dwbil^h expresBes that mutual relation; nor indeed any which 
expresses the relation between host and giiesi, as I have before ob- 
served. (Vol. I. p 97, noie B.) LeUnd hevo renders ^Svoc, picst, (which 
is but half the sense,) and below, intiiiiale, and fEi'iu, inlinuicj/- Bpil- 
lan mabea ^ivac, friend, and (j/iT-nc, itilimaie, BronghBiu has jruof for 
fftior, and Jtaapilaliiy for fiTio. Francis the some. But hotpitolils 
will not bear the enlarged sense necessary for ^nila. Tlie GastfreURd 
of the German unfortunately can not be imitated in English. Auger 
(lite Leland) is iiioorisistenL In the first passage lie baa "d'heies at 

■!._._!.. II .-_ ^1 , .. ._ ... j^jj. -^^^ rjijje true meaning of fifi ' 

rase in tbo following passage of hjhatspei 
maelf over-kind to Bohemia. They v ___ 
trained togetlier in their childhood, and there rooted between them 
thea such an affection, which can not ohouse but branch now. SincA 
their more mature dignities and royal iieoeBsitiea mode separation of 
their society, their encounters, thongh not Tiersonol, have been royally 
nttomied, with interchange of gifts, letters, loving embassies; tliatlrhey 
have seumcd to be together, though absent, shook bands, as over a 
vast, nnd cnibraceJ. as it were, from the ends of opposud wimlk" — 

"^-■'-■t JhU, Act 1 Scene 1. 
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Consider only — for, though the time of the events is past, 
the time for understanding them is ever present to the wise : 
Lasthenes was called the friend of Philip for a while, until he 
betrayed Oljoithus — ^Timolaus for a while, until he destroyed 
Thebes — Rudicus and Simus ofLarissafor awhile, until they 
brought Thessaly under Philip's power. Since then the world 
has become full of traitors, expelled, and insulted, and suffer- 
ing every possible calamity. ^ How fared Aristratus in Sicyon 1 
how Perilaus in Megara? Are they not outcasts'? Hence 
one may evidently see, it is the vigilant defender of his coun- 
try, the strenuous opponent of such men, who secures to you 
traitors and hirelings, -^chines, the opportunity of getting 
bribes: through the number of those that oppose your wishes, 
you are in safety and in pay ; for had it depended on your- 
selves, you would have perished long ago. 

Much more could I say about those transactions, yet me- 
thinks too much has been said already. The fault is my \ 
adversary's, for having spirted over me the dregs,2 I may say, i 
of his own wickedness and iniquities, of which I was obliged I 
to clear myself to those who are younger than the events. I 
You too have probably been disgusted, who knew this man's 
venality before I spoke a word. He calls it friendship indeed ; 
and said somewhere in his speech — " the man who reproaches 
me with the friendship of Alexander." I reproach you with 
friendship of Alexander ! Whence gotten, or how merited t 
Neither Philip's friend nor Alexander's should I ever call 
you ; I am not so mad ; unless we are to call reapers and \ 
other hired laborers the friends of those that hire them. That ! 
however is not so — ^how could it be? It is nothing of the / 

* I agree with the German translators, who join the participles kTiav- 
vofiivtJVf <fec. with iTpodoTiJVy not referring them to the persons above 
mentioned. 'H oUovfievij, as Schaefer truly remarks, is intended for 
Greece only ; yet it is proper to translate it " the world." In like 
manner we use such expressions as '* all the world says/' "all the world 
knows," Ac, when they apply to a very small portion of it. 

"With respect to the reproaches cast by Demosthenes on these men, 
there is an interesting passage in Polybius, which the reader will find 
in Appendix VI. 

* Jacobs : die schmutzigen Kef en uher mich ausgeschuttet hat. Pabst : 
denganzen Bodensatz ausgegossen, Leland and Spillan : '' disgorged the 
foulness." Brougham :** poured out the crapulous remains. Auger: 
"qui s'cst decharge sur raoi de ses iniquitds, qui m*a souilM de ses pro- 
pres noi recurs." 

Vol. II.—B 
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kind. Philip's hireling I called you once, and Alexander's I 
call jou now. So do all tlinae men. If you disbelieve me, 
ask them; or rather I will do it for you. Atlieiiiana! is 
.ZEsehines, think je, the hireling, or the friend of Alexander* 
Tou hear what they say.' 

I now proceed to my defense upon the indictment itBelf, 
and to the account of my own ineasures, that JEschinea may 
hear, though he knows already, on what I found my title hoth 
to theae which have been decreed and to far greater rewards. 
:& and read me the indictment itself. 



i INDICTMENT. 



In the archonship of Charondaa, on the sixth of Elaphe-. 
bolion, .ffiachinea Hon of Atrouiotus of Cothocidfe prefen-cd 
before the arclion an indictment against Ctesiphou son of 
LeoBthenes of Anaphlystup, for on illegal measure:^ for that 
ha proposed a decree against law, to wit, that it was right to 

' Auger remarks upon Uiia ns fullows: "Aprfs quo Ii?a AtlicFniens 
out r^jxinJu tout d'une Voii; qu'Eecliiiie est un tuet'ccnaire, Demoa- 
thfine reprenil, en lui ndrrasnnt 1ft parole & lui roeme : ' Vout nletidex 
ce quiU dUentf II falloit ilre blcn Bur de eon ^laqaeuee et de »dq 
paovoir Bur lea RuJiUui's, pour lisqiiQr una tulle inteiTogntion. Ee- 
niarquoDB u^Hiitiioiiie que loriituur ne se liasardu i la leur fairc, que 
quaud il a enflanim^ eC embraie tours eaiurs par la Bortie la plos viva 
oontra lea trBitrea, et que par>l& il lea a dispoecs k rejiondre sitivaat aoa 

Lelandhaa the following note: "CommentatorBBeemBnrpriaed attho 
boldness and the Buccess of tliU appeal. Some tell uB, that the spoaker 
wu hurried iuto the hazardous question by Ms impetuosity; some, 
tbat his friend Monander was the only person who returned the answer 
he desired ; others again, that he prODOunced falsely on purpose, and 
that the assembly intended but to correct his pronunciation, when they 
echoed back the word fuaeuriii, hireling. But tlie truth is, he was too 
much interested in the present contest to suffer himself to be really 
transported beyond the strictest boimds of prudence and caution ; ha 
was ioo wall supported to rely opon a single voice, if such eoald be at 
all heard in the assembly; and he had too miiuh good sense to recur to 
a ridiculous and childish artiGce. The assembly to which he addressed 
himself was of a quite different kind from One of our modem courts of 
law, where order and decornm are maintained, Tlie audience were not 
at ail concerned to suppress the emotions raised in thsmby the speakers 
and Demosthenes had a large party present, who, he was well assured 
■would return the proper answer loudly." 
"" ' --"Dis to prove that Demosthenes could safely hszard tl 

w Appendix Vlt 
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erown Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Paeania with a 
golden crown, and to proclaim in the theatre at the great 
Dionysian festival, at the exhibition of the new tragedies, 
that the people crown Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of 
Paeania with a golden crown, on account of his virtue, and of 
the good-will which he has constantly cherished toward all 
the Greeks as well as toward the people of Athens, and of 
his integrity, and because he has constantly by word and 
deed promoted the advantage of the people, and is zealous to 
do whatever good he can: all which clauses are false and 
illegal ; the laws enacting, first, that no false allegations shall 
be entered in the public records ; secondly, that an accounts 
able officer^ shall not be crowned (but Demosthenes is a con- 
servator of the walls, and has charge of the theoric fund) ; 
thirdly, that the crown shall not be proclaimed in the theatre 
at the Dionysian festival, on the new exhibition of tragedies, 
but if the council confer a crown, it shall be published in 
the council-hall, if the people, in the Pnyx^ at the assembly. 

* All magistrates and pubhc oflScers at Athens, whether civil or mili* 
tary, including the members of the two councils, were obliged, at the 
expiration of uieir term of office, to render an account to the people of 
the manner m which they had performed their duties. Thirty days 
was allowed for that purpose, and any citizen was at liberty to come 
forward within that period, and prefer an accusation against them. 
The scrutiny was not confined to pecuniary questions, but embraced an 
inquiry into their whole conduct and administration. It will easily 
however be understood, that with respect to general matters the ac- 
counting must in the first instance have been of a negative character, 
the magistrate having only to defend himself m case any charge was 
preferred , while, with respect to pecuniary transactions, he would have 
to ffive a positive account of all public moneys that had been received 
by mm, or passed through his hands. There were officers specially ap- 
pointed to superintend this business: Aoyiarai and Eidvvoij Auditors 
and 8cruiineer$t ten of each, and one for every tribe, elected by the 
council of five hundred. The auditors had a court under their jurisdic- 
tion, to which all charges for embezzlement, bribery, and malversation, 
as well as more general accusations for official misconduct, were re- 
ferred by them to be tried by a jury. The scrutineers assisted the au- 
ditors, and were subordinate to them. 
The importance attached by the framers of the Athenian laws to the 
,<*fatttutions of the "Eidvvrf, which secured the responsibility of all func- 
•* tionaries to the people, is apparent from this law, which ^schines made 
j the foundation of his indictment, as well as from divers other passages 
I in the speeches of both the rival orators. 

' The place where the assemblies of the people w«re commonly held. 
See Api^endix V. 
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renalty, fifty talents. Witnesses to the summons,' Cepliiso-" 
pbon son of Cephisoplion of Rhamnus, Cleon son of Cleon 
of CotbocidiB." 

The clauaea of the decree which he prosecutes ore these, 
men of Athens. Now from these very clauses I think I shall 
immediately make it clear to you, that my whole defense will 
be just ; for I shall take the charges in the same order as my 
adTcrsaiy, and discviea them all one by one, without a single 
intentional omission. 

With respect to the statement, " that I have constantly hy 
word and deed promoted the advantage of the people, and am 
zealous to do whatever good I can," and the praising me' on 
such grounds, your judgment, 1 conceive, mnat depend on my 
public acts ; from an examination of which it will be dia- 
covei'ed whether what Ctcsiphon lias alleged concerning me is 
true and proper, or false. As to Ms proposing to give the 
crown without adding " when he has passed hia accounts," 
and to proclaim the ci-own in the theatre, I imagine that this 
also relates to my political conduct, whether I am worthy of 
the crown and the public proclamation, or not. However, I 
deem it necessary to produce the laws which justified the de- 
fendant in proposing such elauRes. 

Thus honestly and simply, men of Athens, have I resolved 
to conduct my defense. I now proceed to my own actual 
measures. And let no one suppose that 1 wander from^ the 

' These were perauna who aooompaoie6 tha prosacntor when ha aum- 
moned the dufcndant to appear beiore llie mngiBtrale. Anciently tLay 

~ ■' a also for the proper carryiiiR on of the eavise, like oar 

. . ' 1.. n_i. if . .1 ....^ -f 



It [iladges to proaecute. In latei- times thay wer 
' ' " e plaint, or bill of in 



the citatiOQ or Bammons ; bnt the plaint, or bill of indictmant, always 
had their nnmea Bubseribed. 

' 'E-rratvelv ia connectGd viifb tov, and rrot govei'ned by ^pu^ai, H 
Bchaafer thinks. Toi) ypiii/joi depends in coDstmclion upon Kptniv. In 
the clansa below. I nrnka arei^rDpv dependent on KeAfttoai. Spillan 
aonneets it with to, Jacobs joins It with Trparrffid^avra. 

' Literally; "Diaoonnect my speeeli from the indifltment," Leland 
bad a wrong idea whan he translated it, " that 1 am saspending the dis- 
ouBBioa of this cause." So had Francis, who rendeni it ; " that 1 pro- 
pose to evade the force of the indictmenu" ^^'^^ 

With respect to the anxielj shown by thaoratar tojnatily this line irS I 
defense, Lord Brongham remarks as followa : "The axtreme importsnce ' 

to Daniosthones' case of the Bkillful movement, ao to speak, by wliieh he ir 
OTsiled himself of i&chinas' error, nnd nt once enlefad on ilia gtiieial • , 
aalgeet of bia vhole adminiEtration — thus cecaping the imoiedinlu | ' 



^jU^»A>r> Aj^ ro^-vyOLAA^O-\Ays 
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indictment, if I touch upon Grecian questions and affairs : he 
who attacks that clause of the decree, " that by word and deed 
I have promoted your good" — he who has indicted this for be- 
ing false — he, I say, has rendered the discussion of my whole 
policy pertinent and necessary to the charge. Moreover, there 
being many departments of political action, I chose that which * 
belonged to Grecian affairs : therefore I am justified in draw- 
ing my proofs from them. 

The conquests which Philip had got and held before I com- \ 
menced life as a statesman and orator, I shall pass over, as I 
think they concern not me. Those that he was baffled in from 
the day of my entering on such duties, I will call to your rec- 
ollection, and render an account of them ; premising one thing 
only — Philip started, men of Athens, with a great advantage. 
It happened that among the Greeks — not some, but all alike 
— there sprang up a crop^ of traitors and venal wretohes, such 
as in the memory of man had never been before. /These he 
got for his agents and supporters : the Greeks, |tilready ill- 
disposed and unfriendly to each other, he brought into a still 
worse state, deceiving this people, making presents to that, 
corrupting others in every way ; and he split them into many 
parties, when they had all one interest, to prevent his aggran- 
dizement. While the Greeks were all in such a condition — 
in such ignorance of the gathering and growing mischief — ^you 
have to consider, men of Athens, what policy and measures it 
became the commonwealth to adopt, and of this to receive a 
reckoning from me ; for the man who assumed that post in 
the administration was I. 

Ought she, ^schines, to have cast off her spirit and dig- 
nity, and, in the style of Thessalians and Dolopians, helped to 
acquire for Philip the dominion of Greece, and extinguished 
the honors and rights of our ancestors^ Or, if she did not 

chaise, to which he had no answer, and overwhelming his adversary 
by a triumphant defense on ground of his own choosing — requires that 
he should again and again defend this movement, which he liere does 
very carefully." 

* I have adopted Lord Brougham's word. Leland and Spillan : «wp- 
ply. Francis: harvest. Jacobs: I^Ulle. Pabst: ein reichticher Nach- 
vmehs. Reiske: proven tua. 

The same expression is used by Diodorus, in reference to the corrup- 
; tion of Greek statesmen at this time. (XYI. 54.) He evidently had the 
J words of Demosthenes before his eye. 
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whith would indeed bavo been shameful — was il 
■hat she saw would happen if unprevented, and ' 
; time, it eeems, aware otj ehc should suffer to c 



I would gladly ask the severest censurcr of our acta, with 
■what party he would have ■wished the commoDweallh to side 
— with those who contributed to the disgraces and disasters 
of the Greeks, the party, we may sny, of the Thessaliana and 
their followers — or those who permitted it all for the Jiope of 
selfish advantage, among whom we may reckon the Arcadians, 
Messenians, and Argives? But many of them, or rather all, 
have fared worse than ouraelvea. If Philip ailer his victory 
Lad immediately marched off and k'ept quiet, without molest- 
ing any either of his own allies or of the Greeks in general, 
still' they that opposed not his enterprises would have merit- 
ed some blame and reproach. But when he has stripped all 
alike of their dignity, their authority, their liberty — nay, even 
of their const! tuliona, where he was able — can it be doubted 
that you took the most glorious course in pursuance of my 
counsels '! 

But I return to the question — What should the commo n- 
■weajthj^^scl lines, have donCjWhen she saw I'bilip establishing 
^ em^rB an< l fjoni Tnion oyer 'Greece* Or what was your 
staieSinan to advise or move? — I, a statesman at Athens? — 
for this is most material' — ^1 who knew that from the earliest 
time, until the day of my o«ti mounting the platform, our 
country had ever striven for precedency and honor and re- 
nown, and expended more blood and treasure for the sake of 
glory and the general weal than the rest of the Greeks had 
expended on their several interests'? — <vho saw that I^hilip 
himself, with whom we were contending, had, in the strife for 
power and empire, had his eye cut ont,' his collar-bone frao- 

' Pohst is the only tmiiBlntor who has rendered Trepii/lclv yiyva/ieva 
aCPUi-ately ; aber da», wai er bevorntehcn tah, weim Niemand Widerkand 
ieiatel-', undttaii er lajitje voraut erkan-nti, tmgfhirukri geiche/ten laiunt 

' 'O/iiii^ and ol.'K are omitbed in eonie maDuscriptB. Witlioiit tliem, 
tbe eeose is: "If Philip had quietly ivithdrawn alter bis victorj', aome 
blaoie miglit have fallen on you tor oppoBiiig him ; because it would 
then have appeared tbnt be bad no evU designs." 

* Philip lost Ilia eye ab the siege of Metbone. (S^ vol. T. Appendix I.) 
T9is olimr wounds were iaflieted ou his return ^oni Scythia, in a tlkt- 
*/-» irf/Ji tbe Tribaili, B.O. UO. 
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tured, his bund and leg mutilated, and was ready and willing 
to sacrifice any part of his body tbat fortune chose to take, 
provided he could live with the remainder in honor and 
glory I Hardly will any one venture to say this — that it be- 
came a man bred at Pella, then an obscure and inconsiderable 
place, to possess such inborn magnanimity, as to aspire to 
the mastery of Greece and form the project in his mind, while 
you, who were Athenians, day after day in speeches and in 
dramas reminded of the virtue of your ancestors, should have 
been so naturally base, as of your own free-will and accord 
to surrender to Philip the liberty of Greece. No man will 
say this ! ^ 

The only course then that remained was a just resistance \ 
to all his attacks upon you. Such course you took from \ 
the banning, properly and becomingly; and I assisted by 

' Lord Brougham^s reviewer censures him for translating Oeup^uafft 
** spectacles/' taking it in the more general sense of "every thing which 
you see," which is in accordance with Scbaefer's opinion. Undoubtedly 
it would make very good sense, if Demosthenes referred to every thing 
which might be seen in Athens reminding the people of their ancient 
glory, such as their public buildings, their walls, the Parthenon, Pro- 
pylffia, and the like. But Beopfffia is more commonly used to signify a 
theatrical spectacle or exhibition; and perhaps in connection with 
dpcJai one rather expects a word of a confined signification. I am there- 
fore inclined to prefer Lord Brougham's versiou,which agrees with those 
of Jacobs, Pabst, Spilland, Leland and Auger. Xoyoi and deuprjfmTa are 
aptly joined together ; the ** public harangues," and the " dramatic exhi- 
bitions.'* In such dramas as the Persffi, the Supplices, the Heraclidie, 
Athenians were constantly hearing the praises of their ancestors. 

Lord Brougham has been censured likewise for translating dpCtai 
** contemplate." No doubt he did so purposely, in order to avoid the 
use of a verb which would not suit Xoyoic. And he was right The 
application of a word to two clauses, which strictly is applicable to one 
only, is a Greek idiom, but not an English. It might be rendered, 
" having before you." I have given it a turn, for brevity's sake. 

The same critic, correcting Lord Brougham's version of ^tXiTrirtft 
vapaxopijocu, "surrender to Philip," (which I have adopted,) proposes^ 
** let slip out of your own keeping into that of Philip ;" which shows 
that he does not even understand the true sense of 7rapax(^pelVf which is, 
"to yield to another by retiring, or stepping out of the wa}'," loco 
cedere. A yet more amusing essay at translation is the following: — . 
(M dv elc ravra ipijaeiev, " that no man would have dared to assert." 
In this, which the critic designates as a literal and verbatim translation, 
•^here is one pleonasm and one gross error, which any good school-boy 
will point out Lord Brougham certainly has committed the same er- 
ror, but then he does not set it up as a verbatim and literal \«m»vv.. 
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ticfil life :—^ ^^H 

T nut thin ^^* 



motions and counseia during tlie period of my political life :—^ ^ 
1 acknowledge it. But wlmt sLould 1 have iloue i I put thia 
question to you, disniisaiug all else: Amphipolis, Pydna, 
Potidea, Halonnesus — I mention none of them : Senium, 
Doriacua, the ravaging of Peparethus, and any similar wrongs 
which the conntty has suffered — I know not even of their oc- 
currenco. You indeed eaid, that by talking of these I had 
brought the people into a quarrel, although the resolutions 
respecting them were moved by Enbulus and Ariatophoa 
and Diopithes — not by me, you ready utterer of whai;iuit8 ' 
your pui-poae ! Neither will I speak of these now. /But I 
ask — the man who was appropriating to himself Kubira, and 
making it a fortress against Attica, and attempting Megara, 
and seizing Oreus, and razing Forthmus, and setting up 
Philistidea as tyrant in Oreus, Clitarchus in Eretrin, and 
Bubjugating the Hellespont, and besieging Byzantium, and 
destroying some of the Greek cities, restoring exiles to others 
— was he by all these proceedings committing injustice, 
breaking the truc«, violating tiie peace, or not 1 WaB it meet 
that any of the Greeks should rise up to prevent these pro- 
.--oeedings, or not? If not — if Greece was to present the spec- 
tacle (as it is called) of a Mysian prey,' while Athenians had 
life and being, then I have exceeded my duty in speaking on 
the subject — the commonwealth has exceeded her duty, whicb 
followed my counsels — I admit that every measiu'e has beeo 
a misdeed, a blunder of mine. But if some one ought lo havft 
arisen to prevent these things, who but the Athenian people 
should it have been^ Such then was the policy which I es- 
poused. 1 saw him reducing all men to subjection, aud I op- 
posed him : 1 continued warnin^and exhorting you not to 
make these sacrilices to Philip. / 

It was he that infringed th^'peace by taking our ships: it 
was not the state, .^lechines. Produce the decrees themselves, 
and Philip's letter, and read them one ailer another. From 
an examination of them, it will be evident who is chargeable 
with each proceeding. Kead. 

' A proverbial expression applied to u people in an utterly belpleaa 
mnil defenaelsea alnte. It v/na derived, ve ape told, from the timee of _ 
the Trojan war, whou tlie Mjaiaoa wera BKpoBed to the enetoj by U 
abraaoe of their king Telepiiua. 
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THE DECREE. 1 

" In the archonship of Neocles, in the month Boedromi- 
on, an extraordinary assembly having been convened by the 
generals, Eubulus son of Mnesitheus of Cytherus^ move^ ; 
Whereas the generals have reported in the assembly, that 
Leodamas the admiral, and the twenty vessels dispatched 
with him to the Hellespont for the safe-conduct of the corn, 
have been carried to Macedonia by Philip's general Amyntas, 
and are detained in custody, let the presidents and the gener- 
als take care that the council be convened, and embassadors 
to Philip be chosen, who shall go and treat with him for the 
release of the admiral, vessels, and troops : and if Amyntas 
has acted in ignorance, they shall say that the people make 
no complaint against him ; if the admiral was found wrong- 
fully exceeding his instructions, that the Athenians will make 
inquiry, and punish him as his negligence deserves: if it be 
neither of these things, but a willfuP trespass on the part of 
him who gave or him who received the commission, let them 
state this also,* that the people, being apprised, may delib- 
erate what course to take." 

This decree Eubulus carried, not I. The next, Aristophon ; 
then Hegesippus, then Aristophon again, then PhilocrateSj 
then Cephisophon, then the rest. I had no concern in the 
matter. Ilead the decree. 

' The archon mentioned in this and the two following decrees is in- 
correct. Nicomachus was archon of that year. For an account of the 
events, see Vol. I. Appendix III. p. 298. 

* Cytherus was one of the drujioL of Attica. The common reading is 
KvTTpiog. Reiske seems to think that Eubulus might be called a Cy- 
prian, though a citizen of Athens, if he had been educated or long re- 
sided at Cyprus. However that may be, such would not he his descrip- 
tion in a state paper. 

^ The term mllful applies to Philip as well as Amyntas. **In his 
own person," or " on his own account," would hardly be suitable to 
Philip. The student should notice the use of the plural dyvofjiovovaiv, 
followed by the 'disjunctive clauses. It is perhaps an expression of the 
following thought: — "If it be a trespass on the part of the captoi-s, 
whether committed by Amyntas on his own account, or under the 
special orders of PhiUp." 

* The clause koI tovto ypdiffai Tieyeiv depends on eZTrev, and is to be 
construed thus : ypdrpaty " to insert an order in the decree," ^yetv, " for 
the embassadors to state," <&c. 

B2 



THE DECREE.' 

"In the archonship of Neoclcs, on the last day of Boedro- 
mion, at the desire of the council, the presidentB and generals 
introdu<:ed their report of the proceedings of the BSBembly, to 
■wit, that the people had resolved to appoint embeBsadora to 
Philip for tha recovery of the ships, and to furtiiKh thom with 
inatructions and wilh the decrees of the assembly ; and they 
appointed the following: Cephisophon son of Cleon of Ana- 
phlyetus; Democritue son of Demophon of Anagyrus; Poly- 
crituB son of Apemantus of Cotbocid*, In the pi-eeideney of 
the Hippothoontian tribe, on the niotion of Arislophon of 
Colyttus, committee-man." 

I Now then, aa I produce these decrees, so do you, .^^scliines, 
point out what decree of nay passing makes me chargeable 
with the war. You can not find one : had you any, there is 
(nothing you would sooner have produced. Why, even Philip 
makes no charge against me on account of the war, though 
he complains of others, EeaJ I'hilip's own letter. 

THE LETTER OF PHII.IT. 

"Philip, king of Macedon, to the Council and People of 
Athena, greeting. Your embassadors, Cephisophon, Democ- 
ritus, and Folycritus, came to me and conferred about the 
releaae of the galleys which Laomedon commanded. Ilpon the 
whole, I think you must be very simple, if you imagine I do 
not see that those galleys were commissioned, under the pre- 
tense of conveying com from the Hellespont to Lemnos, to 
relieve the Selymbrians, whom I am besieging, and who are 
not included in the friendly treaty Hubaisting between ua. 

■ We have Bern that by tlio last decree the people bsd ordered a 
meeting of the council to be conveiiad, to elect embassadors to Philip. 
Tim preeidents nnd genemb, to whom tliat tBsk was intruatcd, eonveae 
the eoancil Bccordingly, and lay before them tha buBinees for 'which 
they were eolled — [xpriiiaTii^eiv is the nanal ward, aignifj-ine " to intro- 
duce th« topic uf discuEsion, the buiiiueiu of the day"). The aouooil 
K>ceed to execute the order of the people, and ulcut the embassadors, 
at ia tbeir Tjiii^ia/ui, the Kenatorial decrca conlaiuing their appoint- 
ment of embaBsaQors, pursuant to the decree of the popular a^aembly. 
rm-.i "- IB perple^tedcoramentfltors, but really haBnodiffioallj, 
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And these instructions were given, without leave of the 
Athenian people, by certain magistrates and others who are 
not now in office, but who are anyways desirous for the 
people to exchange our present amity for a renewal of war, 
and are far more anxious for such a consummation than to 
relieve the Selymbrians. They suppose it will be a source of 
income to themselves: however, I scarcely think it is for 
your advantage or mine. Wherefore I release you the vessels 
carried into my port ; and for the future, if, instead of allow- 
ing your statesmen to adopt malignant measures, you will 
punish them, I too will endeavor to maintain the peace. 
Farewell." 

Here is no mention by him of Demosthenes, or any charge 
against me. Why then, while he complains of the others, 
makes he no mention of my acts? Because he must have 
noticed his own aggressions, had he written aught concerning 
me ; for on these I fixed myself — these I kept resisting. And 
first I proposed the embassy to Peloponnesus,^ when into 
Peloponnesus he began to steal ; next that to Euboea,^ when 
on Euboea he was laying his h^nds ; then the expedition (no 
longer an embassy) to Oreus, and that to Eretria, when he 
<^tablished rulers in those cities. Afterward I dispatched all 
the armaments, by which Chersonesus was preserved, and By- 
zantium, and all our allies ; whence to you there accrued 
the noblest results — ^praises, eulogies, honors, crowns, thanks 
from those you succored ; while the people attacked — ^those 
that trusted you then obtained deliverance, those that disre- 
garded you have had often to remember your warnings, and 
to be convinced that you were not only their friends, but wise 
men also and prophets : for all that you predicted has come 
to pass. 

That Philistides would have given a great deal to keep 
Oreus — Clitarchus a great deal to keep Eretria — ^Philip him- 
self a great deal to have these vantage-posts^ against you, and 

* This was the embassy referred to in the third Philippic, which pre- 
vented the advance of Philip into the Peloponnese, b.c. 343. For a brief 
account of Philip's proceedings in Peloponnesus, see Appendix VIII. 

' As to Euboea, see vol. I. pp. 107, 128, 150. 

" Op perhaps simply '* these advantages." Jacobs: i*m die$e Vor- 
t/uile gegen Jweh zu erhcUten* Pabst : um dieses tdles gegen Such atts- 
tufuhren. 
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in other mattere to avoid exposure, and any inquiry 

wrongful acts in general — no miui is ignorant, and least of 

you. For the embassadors who came liere then from Ciitf 

chas and Fhilistides lodged witti you, jJi^hines, and you wi 

their host. The commonwealth regarded them aa 

■whose offers were neither just nor advantageous, and expelled 

them ; hut they were your friends. None of their designs 

then were accomplished;' you slanderer — who say of me, 

that I am silent when I have got something, and bawl when 

I have Bpent it!^ That is not your custom. You bawl 

when you have something, and will never stop, unless the 

jury Btoj) you by disfranchiBement to-day.^ 

I When you crowned me then for those services, and Ariston- 

icus drew up the same words that Clesiphon here has now 

I drawn up, and the ci'own was proclaimed in the theatre — for 

1 this now is the second proclamation in my favor' — JFji i-hinps, 

1 being present, neither opposed it, nor indicted the mover, 

1 Take this decree now and read it. 



" In the archonsbip of Chierondas, son of Hegemon, on thfi 
twenty-fifth of Gomelion, in the presidency of the Leontian 

> Tbe BE^nmeDt i&~FhiJistic]eB and Clitarcliug yiere unable to ao- 
complish their purpose, and that chiefly throa("h my opjiogition. T-jt 
it is notorious, they would have given a large bribe tu have obtained 
powerful support at Athvas. Then wbat becomes of your charge, of 
oorraption against me f 

' ^Bvbiuea, defvuding himself against the reproach of liaring retired 
from public ofiairE, said that hia awu hnbita were so siuiple, and his 
deairea eo nioiierate, that he was not compelled to speak in publi- ' — 
lucre's sake — Demosthenes, oti the contrary, never opened his ir 
but when be was hired. The words here referred to are: aH iT 
ia^iw fitv aeaiyiiKac, ava?,uaac ii KeKpayac. 

Many idle etories to tbe same effect were circulated against Di 
theoea, besides the celebrated charge in the affair of Harpalus. 1 
is one told by Aulus Gellius. that he had been bribed by the Mill 
embassadorH to withdraw his opiMMition to them in the assenibly. 

afterward, liearing from AriBtodemus the aetor that he hud 

talent for his performance — "I," said he, "have received 
that for being silent." 

' K the prosecutor failed to obtain a fifth part of the yotes. besi^q 
a fine of a thvusand drachais, he incurred a [lartial disTranGbiBemei 
which incapacitated him to prefer a similar charge io future. 

' "■ ' " this of Cteaiphon." So Sohaefer rightly eitpli 

, ;.. » J— J,^f wAon die SMeilf VfrtundiguTig ■ 
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tribe, Aristonicus of Phreanii moved : Whereas Demosthenes 
son of Demosthenes of Paeania hath rendered many important 
services to the people of Athens, and to divers of her allies 
heretofore, and hath also on the present occasion aided them 
by his decrees, and liberated certain of the cities in Euboea, 
and perseveres in his attachment to the people of Athens, and 
doth by word and deed whatever good he can for the Athe- 
nians themselves and the rest of the Greeks : It is resolved 
by the Council and People of Athens, to honor Demosthenes 
son of Demosthenes of Pseania with public praise^ and a 
golden crown, and to proclaim the crown in the theatre at 
the Dyonysian festival at the new tragedies, and the procla- 
mation of the crown shall be given in charge to the presiding 
tribe and the prize-master.^ On the motion of Aristonicus 
of Phrearrii." 

Is there one of you that knows of any disgrace falling on 
the state by reason of this decree, or any scorn or ridicule — 
consequences which this man now predicts, if I am crowned ? 
It is when acts are recent and notorious that, if good, they 
obtain reward, if the contrary, punishment; and it appears 
that I then obtained reward, not blame or punishment. So, 
up to the period of those transactions, I am acknowledged on 
all occasions to have promoted the interests of the state — be- 
cause my speeches and motions prevailed in your councils — 
because my measures were executed, and procured crowns for 
the commonwealth and for me and all of you — because you 
have offered sacrifices and thanksgivings to the gods for their 
success. 

When Philip therefore was driven out of Euboea, with 
arms by you, with counsels and decrees — though some 
persons there sliould burst !^ — by me, he sought some new 

* The epithet *' public" seems necessar}' in our language to express 
the distinction conferred upon Demosthenes ; though indeed we say 
"to praise God," in the sense of '*to glorify:" and Snakspeare has^ 

I come to bury Csesar, not to praise him. 

Leland has: "pay public honors." Brougham: "signalize." Spillan: 
"bestow honors. Auger: "accorder publiquement des louanges." 
Jacobs: Lob zu ertheilen. Pabst: beloben, 

' The person who adjudged the prizes in the various contests during 
the festival. 

* Demosthenes is fond of this expression. • Compare Virgil, Eclog. 
vil 26. 

InvidiA rumpantur ut ilia Codro. 
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position of attack upon Athens.' Seeing that we use more 
foreign com than any people, and wishing to command the 
passage of the corn-trade, he advanced to Thrace ; the Byzan- 
tines being his allies, he first required them to join in the war 
I againEt you, and when they refused, saying (truly enough) 
that they had not made alliance on such terras, he threw 
up intrenchments before the city, planted batteries, and laid 
I si^ to it What course hereupon it became you to take, 1 
1 will not ask again ; it is manifest to all. But who was it 
' that succored the Byzantines, and rescued them t who pre- 
vented the alienation of the Hellespont at that crisis ? You, 
men of Athens. When I say you, I mean the commonwealth. 
But who advised, framed, executed the measures of state, 
devoted himself wholly and unreservedly to tlie public busi- 
ness? — I! — What benetits thence accrued to all, you need 
no further to be told; you have learned by experience. For 
the war which then sprang up, besides that it brought honor 
and renown, kept you in a cheaper and more plentiful supply 
of all the necessaries of life than does the present peace, 
which these worthies maintain to their country's prejudice in 
the hope of something to come. Perish such hope ! Never 
may they share the blessings for which you men of honest 
wbhes pray to the gods, nor communicate their own principles 
to you I 

Read them now the crowns of the Byzantines, and those of 
the Perinthians, which tliey conferred upon the country as a 
reward. 



"In the Presbyters hip' of Bosporichns, Damagetus moved 

' Leinnd: "ho rni^ed niiatber engine against thia atate." Spillaii 
toUiiWH Uim. Francis hiis"btittery." So haa Auger. Jacobs: nersufWe 
tr eiRCn Angriff aitdnr Art ffegea die SladL Pabat: tntdere Selinlt- 
mhr turn Kampf. BronHham; "aoina now mode of belenjfuei'ing our 
Btnto." A critic in tlie T'aiui euggsEts: "another mnde of nnnoyiuicfl." 
Thnt^ no doubt, is tbo general lueauing; but ia tlie translation \rs 
•hould not loM sight of tlie strict signification of hriTcix'c/'ov. The 
occupation of Byzantium would be, in reference to tlie caru-trudo. ■what 
the iH-eu|uilia[i uf Eub<ca miglit bave been for tbc pnrpo^ of a more 
direut attack upon Athens. See my observatious its the Preface to tbe 
First Volume, p. 5. 

* Hieromnetnoii {the word in the original) appears tu have been the 
name of the chief magistrate Bt Bvzuntiinn, wliosc term of ofEco fur- 
Biahed the date o! tbe year, as the ai'chon did at Atliena. Thd noMg 
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in the assembly, having obtained permission of the Council: 
Whereas the people of Athens have ever in former times been 
friendly to the Byzantines and their allies, and to their kins- 
men the Ferinthians, and have rendered them many signal 
services, and also, on the present occasion, when Philip of 
Mace<Jon attempted by invasion and siege to exterminate the 
Byzantines and Perinthians, and burned and ravaged their 
country, they succored us with a hundred and twenty ships 
and provisions and weapons and soldiers, and rescued us from 
grievous perils, and preserved our hereditary constitution, our 
laws, and our sepulchres ; it is resolved by the people of By- 
zantium and Perinthus to grant unto the Athenians the right 
of intermarriage, citizenship, purchase of land and houses, the 
first seat at the games, first admission to the Council and Peo- 
ple after the sacrifices, and exemption from all public services 
to such as wish to reside in the city : and that three statues 
of sixteen cubits be erected in the harbor, ^ representing the 
People of Athens crowned by the People of Byzantium and 
Perinthus :^ and deputations sent to the general assemblies 
of Greece, the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian, 
to proclaim the crowns wherewith the people of Athens hath 
been honored by us, that all the Greeks may know the virtue 
of the Athenians, and the gratitude of the Byzantines and 
Perinthians." 

Now read the crowns given by the people of Chersonesus. 

THE DEGBEE OP THE CHERSONESITES. 

" The Chersonesites, inhabitants of Sestus, Eleus, Madytus, 
and Alopeconnesus, crown the Council and People of Athens 
with a golden crown of the value of sixty talents,^ and build 

(which was held by the magistrates of some other Dorian states) im- 
ports the performance of some priestly or religious duties. As it sounds 
narsh in English, I have ventured to translate it at the risk of cavil. 
With respect to the Araphictyonic deputies so called see Appendix I. 

' Such, perhaps, is the meaning of h t^ Boa7roplx(t)» Others would 
iread Boo'Trop^ 

, * Statues of countries and people are often mentioned. Thus, Pau- 
sanias saw in the Pirseus a statue of the Athenian Demus by Leochares, 
and another by Lyson. (Lib. i. c. 1 and 8.) Polybius mentions a statue 
of the Rhodian People crowned by the Syracusan, which Hiero and 
Gelo erected in the great square of Rhodes. (Lib. v. 88.) And there 
was a celebrated one of the Athenian by Parrhasius. 

* According to Gronovius, Bockh, and Jacobs, we are not to suppose 
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an altnr to Gratitude unci the Athenian People, 'jvajbb that 
People Imth heljicil th« Chersoucsites to obtain me ^eatest 
of blessings, by lescuiiig them from the power of Philip, 
and restoring Ibeir toiintry, their laws, ttieir liberty, their, 
sanctuiirina ; and in uU future time they will not fail to be 
grateful, and do whut service they can. Decreed in general 
Council." 

Thus the saving of ChersonesuB and Byzantium, the pre- 
'enting Philip's eonquest of tiie Hellespont, and the honors 
■foro bestowed on this country, were the effects of ray 
'policy and administration ; and more than this — they proved 
to all mankind the generosity of Athens and the baseness of 
Pliilip. He, the ally and friend of the Bysantines, was before 
all eyes besieging them — what could be more shameful or out' 
rageous? — You, who might justly on many grounds have re- 
proached them for ■n'rongs done you in former times, instead 
of bearing malice and abanclouing the oppi'esaed, appeared as 
their deliverers ; conduct which procured you glory, good-will, 
honor from all men. That you have crowned many of your 
statesmen, every one knows ; but through what other person 
(I mean what minister or orator), besides myself, the common- 
wealth has been crowned, no one can say. 

To prove now the malignity of those calumnies, which he 
Ui^ed against the Euba:!au3 and Byzantines, reminding you 
of any nnkindness which they had done you — prove it I shall, 
not only by their falsehood, wliich I opprehead you know 
already, but (were they ever so true) by showing the advant- 
ages of my policy — I wish to recount one or two of the noble 
acts of your own state, and to do it briefly ; for individuals, as 
well OS communities, should ever strive to model their future 
conduct by the noblest of their past. 

Well then, men of Athens — when the Lacedicmonions had 
the empire of land and sea, and held the country round 
Attica by governors and garrisons, Eubtea, Tanagra, all 
Bo;olia, Megara, .^^na, Cleonie, the other islands ; when 
our state possessed neither ships nor walls ; you marclied out 

Uiot II crown was given of the actual wciglit or value of eixty talents, 
but tliut six draelitus of gold nre (by a fnrm of spccoh UBuaf in some 
cueB) called a talcuC A similar uiown of a hundred talenta, given by 
the CorthnginianB to Damarela, tba wife of Gelo, is mentioned by 
DIodorua. (Lib. si. 26.) 
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to Haliartus,' and again not many days after to Corinth; 
albeit the Athenians of that time had many causes of resent- 
ment against both Corinthians and Thebans for their acts in 
the Decelean war:^ but they showed no resentment, none. 
And yet neither of these steps took they, J£schines, for bene- 
factors, nor were they blind to the danger ; but they would 
not for such reasons abandon people who sought their protec- 
tion ; for the sake of renown and glory they willingly exposed 
themselves to peril ; just and noble was their resolve ! For 
to all mankind the end of life is death, though one keep one's 
self shut up in a closet ;^ but it becomes brave men to strive 
always for honor, with good hope before them,* and to endure 
courageously whatever the Deity ordains. 

Thus did your ancestors, thus the elder among yourselves. 
For, though the Lacedaemonians were neither friends nor 
benefactors, but had done many grievous injuries to our state, 
yet when the Thebans, victorious at Leuctra, sought their 
destruction, you prevented it, not fearing the power and repu- 
tation then possessed by the Thebans, nor reckoning up the 
merits of those whom you were about to fight for. And so 
you demonstrated to all the Greeks, that, however any peo- 
ple may offend you, you reserve your anger against them for 
other occasions ; but should their existence or liberty be im- 
periled, you will not resent your wrongs or bring them into 
account. 

' This was B.C. 395, at the breaking out of the war, in -which Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, combined against Lacedajmon. (See vol. I. 
p. 64.) The battle of Corinth, in which the Lacedseinonians defeated 
the allies, took place in the year following the siege of Haliartus. 

* The latter part of the Peloponnesian war, so culled from the occu- 
pation of Decelea, a fortress in Attica, fifteen miles from Athens, b.o. 
413. By means of this post the enemy got the command of the terri- 
tory round Athens, and reduced the Athenians to great distress by cut- 
ting off supplies of corn and provisions. 

* Spillan, Jacobs, and Pabst render okiffK^ " a cage," Kdfich ; an in- 
terpretation found in Harpocration. Compare the lines of Propertius: 

Ille licet ferro cautus se condat et sere. 

Mors tamen inclusum protrahit inde caput. 

* IhaTe here taken 'jrpoj3a7i^ofievovg in the simple sense of" proposing 
to themselves,*' or *• having before their eyes." So Spillaii has it. And 
Jacobs: miifroher Jloffnung vor Augen. But Keiske understood it in 
the more ordinary sense of "putting before them as a defense." And 
so Leland renders it: ''armed in fair hopes of success." And Pabst: 
9kh daau mit dem Bcldlde der guten Hoffnung toajfnen. 
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And not in lliese instances only hath Fudi been your ti 
, when the Thebans » 



Eulxeix,' you liwked not quietly on — you remembered n 
wrongs done you by Themiaon and TheodoruB in the affair of 
Oropua,= but aaeiated even them. It was the time when the 
volunteer captains^ first ofl^red themselves to the state, of 
whom I was one; — but of this presently. However, it was 
glorioufl that you saved the island, but &r more glorious that, 
when you had got their persons and their cities in your power, 
you fwrly restored tlicm to the people who had ili-used you, 
and made no reckoning of your wrongs in an affair where you 
were trusted. 

Hundreds of eases which I could mention I pass over — 
sea-liglits, land-mnrches, campaigns, both in ancient times and 

I in your own, all of which the commonwealth has undeilahen 
for the freedom and safety of the Greeks in general. Then, 
Iiuving observed the commonwcaltli engaging in contests of 
such number and importance for the iuteresis of others, what 
was I to urge, what course to recommeud lier, when the ques- 
tion in a manner concerned herselfl — ^I'o revive grudges, I 
suppose, against people who wanted help, and to seek pre- 
tenses for abandoning every thing. And who might not justly 
have killed me, had I attempted even by words to tarnish any 
of the honors of Athens? For the thing itself, I am certain, 
you would never have done — had you wished, what was to 
hinder you ?— any lack of opportunityt — had you not these 
men to advise it? 
\ I must return to the next in date of my political acts; and 
\ here agmn consider what was most beneftcial for the state. £ 
saw, men of Athena, that your navy was decaying, and that, 
while the rich were getting off' with small payments, citizens 

' Aa to the war in Enb(BH, see vol I. pp, 114, 2'! 6. 
' Themison nod Tlieodorua wei'e tliu mlara of Eretrin, who si 
upon Oropua, B.r, 360. See vol. 1. p. 21U. 

' "" ■' i8of llicse voluntnry trierarcha enabled the Atbeniai 



to abjp off their troopa in three days. The oratora frequently boasted 
of tlila expedition: for exsniple, DcmoetheneB in tlie Bpeeeh ogaiuBt 
Andrution ; .Machines in the speech ngainat Ct«sipbon. 

* Sohftefar rightly aipluna dreAeic, "qoi tani pauca contrjbueren^ 
nihil nt dare viderentar." My tranEJatian oxpresBea this by a vcmuca- 
larphraae. We mightaay, "escaping with." Brongham hna"eBcaping 
*//ifliiBstj-pBj/ng- aninsigaiHoantoontribntion.'' Leland: "purohaW 
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of moderate or small fortunes were losing their substance, 
and the state, by reason thereof, missing her opportunities oi 
action. I therefore proposed a law, by which I compelled ( 
the one class (the rich) to perform their duty, and stopped j 
the oppression of the poor ; and — ^what was most useful to \ 
the country — ^I caused her preparations to be made in time. J 
And being indicted for it, I appeared on the charge before 
you, and was acquitted; and the prosecutor did not get his 
portion^ of the votes. But what sums, think ye, the chief 
men^ of the Boards, or those in the second and third degrees, 
offered me, first, not to propose that law, secondly, when I 
had recorded it, to drop it on the abatement-oath ?3 Such 
«ums, men of Athens, as I should be afraid to tell you. And 
no wonder they did so ; for under the former laws they might 
divide the charge between sixteen, spending little or nothing 

a total exemption from public taxes at the expense of a trifling contri- 
bution." But they should have avoided a reference to any other pay- 
ments than what relate to the trierarch3% 

' The fifth part, to save him from the penalty. 

' According to Ulpian, the first three hundred among the Sj'mmorifB 
were called ffye/noveg. See as to this subject, vol. I. Appendix V. 

• ^Tnufioala commonly meant an oath or affidavit sworn by a party 
to a cause, in order to obtain some adjournment or delay. But, accora- 
ing to the explanation of Julius Pollux, it was applied also to the oath 
Bworn by a person who threatened another with a ypat})^ wapavofiuv or 
indictment for an illegal measure. Any citizen was at liberty to indict 
the author of a decree, though passed by the popular assembly, within 
a twelvemonth after the passing ; and it became void, if the indictment 
succeeded. He gave notice of his intention to prosecute by a public 
declaration, supported by oath, that he believed the decree in question 
to be illegal or unconstitutional ; and this had the effect of suspending 
the validity of the decree until after the trial. Therefore, as Schdmann 
observes (De Comitiis, 159), this oath, which had the effect of adjourn- 
ing a law, was so called by analogy to the legal oath. See the Append- 
ix to this volume on the ypcujff^ irapavofiuv. 

In none of the translations do I find any explanation oi Karapakovra. 
I take it to mean, "having entered it in the public register," t. e. in the 
temple of the Mother of the Gods, kv T<j5 Mi/rpw^, where the records of 
all oecrees were kept (See Schdmann, De Comitiis, 129.) 

Demosthenes, after carrying his measure in the assembly, and de- 
positing it according to custom in the public archives, might have 
abandoned the defense of it, had he chosen to compromise the matter 
with his opponents; as Wolf rightly explains it — *' Quo pacto impune 
tulisset Demosthenes prsBvaricationem istam? Si collusisset cum ad^ 
▼ersario, is actionem dod persecutos esset^ ac Demosthenes, anno ela^so^ 
indemnis fuisset." 
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tbeinaelves, and grinding down the needy citizens; wliereaa 

(under my law eve:y one had to pay a Bum proportioned lo 
hie means, and there was a captain for two ship?, where be- 
jbre there was a partner with fit^n others for one sbip ; for 
thoy were calling themselves not captains any lunger, but 
partners. They would have given any thing then lo get these 
r^ulations annulled, and not be obliged to perform their du- 
ties. Head me, first, the decree for which I appeared to the 
indictment, then tbe servic«-rolls, that of the former taw, and 
that under mine. Bead. J 

THE DECREE.' U 

" In the archonahip of Foljcles, on the sixteenth of Boedm- 



) the presideni^y of the Hippothoontian tribe, Demoa- 
tlienes son of Demostbenes of F^ania introduced a. law for 
the naval service,'* instead of the former one un<ler which 
there were the associations of joint-captains ; and it was 
passed by the council and people. And I'atrocles of Plilyus 
preferred an indictment against Demosthenes for an illegal 

' Schamann, in hia chapter on Decrees (Da Camitlia, 180). Hfter 
In eati oiling tba ordinary siguificatiaa of tbe word ^^ur/in. rix,. "a law 
pasBBil by tliepeopio in aaaemblj." ood " a bill or detreu of tlic council," 
procaeds to say, that il has a tliird and moi'e nxtouded iiieatiing. "By 
ttiut iiatue," be Bays, "the Atbeuinna designated Lhuse pnblio records 
■which did not oontain tha actual bill or decree, bat niersly an account 
of the circumstances ooiinected with tbe proposal or adoption thereof, 
era statement of the mcasurea passed in conBcQuence by the people. 
The object of this was, to have at hand always, in case they ehonld bo 
\? anted a^ain. authentic documents of the whole transaction." Id sup- 
port of bia assei'tion, bo refei? to this and some other of the records 
oiteil iu the Oration on the Crown. Their genoineueBi, however, baa 
been queationed. In this one, as well as in others, tbe name of tha 
arolion is false. 1 doubt whether the word ever bore the extended 
meaning assign^ to it by Schbmann. Snppose the record in the text 
could ]m called ilrit^uj/ui, it oould hardly be the iji^ifiafia Koff 8 tlej/iSoy 
Tr/v ypaifllv, which Demoathenea requires to be read, but of which it 
eontains only a short recital. It is poeaiblc, indeed, that Demosthenes, 
though he calls an the clerk to read the decree, produced in fact only 
the docnment which is preaervod to ua, and which might answer hw 
purpose qnite as well, and even better, because it conlnined a memorial 
of biaown acquittal, and tbe conaeqaent e^tiiblisbmcnt of bis decree. 

* Reiake nnderatands upjtiriw. Taylor trimslalea it "fur the admi- 
ralty." .Sehaefer adopts iSlepbens' explalialioa, that ri Tpu/papxiKfif is 
Jiolliin^ more than toU^ rpuipdpxov^. Then It means "a law for tha 
reifulation o[ Che tnamtchs." 
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measure, and, not having obtained his share of the votes, paid 
the penalty of five hundred drachms." 
Now produce that fine roll. 

THE ROLL. 

**Let sixteen captains be called out for every galley, as 
th«y are associated in the companies,^ from the age of twenty- 
five to forty, defraying the charge equally." 

Now for the roll under my law. 

THE ROLL. 

"Let captains be chosen according to their property by 
valuation, taking ten talents to a galley : if the property be 
valued at a higher sum, let the charge be proportionate, as far 
as three ships and a tender ; and let it be in the same propor- 
tion for those whose property is less than ten talents, joining 
them in a partnership to make up ten talents."^ 

Think ye I but slightly helped the poor of Athens, or that 
the rich would have spent but a trifling sum to escape the 
doing what was right? I glory, however, not only in having 
refused this compromise, and having been acquitted on the 
indictment, but because my law was beneficial, and I have 
proved it so by trial. For during the whole war, while the 
armaments were shipped ofi* according to my regulations, no 
captain ever appealed to you^ against oppression, or took 
sanctuary at Munychia,* or was imprisoned by the clearing- 
officers;^ no galley was lost to the state by capture abroad, 

^ Literally, '* according to the associations in the companies." Aoxoc 
here are the same as avfifioplaiy according to Wolf. 

' The ten talents, which are made the basis of this regulation, are 
the ratable value of the property, as Bockh explains it, which would 
be one-fifth of the whole for the highest class, if the valuation of b.c. 
879 was in force; so that a man possessing fifty talents would have 
the charge of one ship, a hundred talents, of two ships, a hundred and 
fifty talents, of three ships; and a tender would have to be found in 
addition for a certain sum beyond, which is not specified. Higher the 
charge was not carried. Those who had less than ten talents of rata- 
ble capital clubbed together for one ship, but the rating was in a low- 
er proportion. See Vol. I. Appendixes IV". and V. 

^ *lKeT7ipiav delvat is literally, ** to deposit (at the altar or elsewhere) an 
olive bough wrapped with wool," which was the symbol of supplication. 

* In a temple of Diana in the port of Munychia. 
r The diroaTo^.elg were ten oj95cers, whose business it was to expedite 

e equipment of the fleet, and its clearance out from port — a Board 
^Dispatch. 

I 
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or left behind from unfitness to go to ! 

laws all these tilings happened — because the burden « 

upon the poor, and tlierefore difficulties frequently arose, i 

transferred the ebarge from the poor to the wealthy, and then 

every duty was done. For this itself too 1 deserve praise, 

that I adopted all such measures as brought glory and honor 

and power to the state : there is no envy, spite, or malice in 

any measure of mine, nothing sordid or unworthy of Athens. 

The same character is apparent in my home and in my for- 

I eign policy. At home, I never preferred the favor of tlie 

I wealthy to the rights of the many : abroad, I valued not the 

I presents or the friendship of Philip above the gencval interests 

( of Greece. 

I conceive it remaina for me to speak of the proclamation 
and the accounts : for, that I acted for the best — that I have 
throughout been your friend and zealous in yotir service — ia 
proved ahundantly, methinke, by what I have said already. 
The most important part of jdj policy and administration I 
pass by, considering that I have in regular coui-se to reply to 
the charge of illegality; and besides — though I am silent aa 
to the rest of my political acts — the knowledge you all liave 
will serve me equally well. 

As to the arguments which he jumbled together about the 
counter- written laws,' I hardly supjioso you comprehend 
them — I myself coidd not underataad the greater part. 
However I shall ai'gue a just case in a straightfoi'ward way. 
So far from saying that I am not accountable, as the prose- 
cutor just now falsely asserted, I acknowledge that I am all 

' T!ia lawa nllegod to hove lieen violsted were copied out aiid hung 
on a board aide by aide witli the impiignml decree, ab j£ecliiues elearly 
describes it in liis speeob ngaiiist Ctesipboii (B2). 'Oamp yiip tv t% 
renTDviK^, irav eitevai ^ov^ufitBa rb /ipOdv not ri fil, Tdv Kovova ■n-poo- 
^poficv ^ diayiviJaKeriu, airw irai iv Toif ypaipaJf Toif t<jv mipavoiiav 
vapditeiTai xaviiv rov duoiDi; tovtI ri navi'diov ital rb iji^w/ia Koi ol Jropa- 
■ycypa/i/iinoi vouoi. Compare Demosth. cont AriBtoc. MO. Tliere ia do 
ijoabi of this being the true meaning; llieoiily difficulty is to tranalate 
irapayejpaii/ih'ot neatly. 8]iillaii liaa : " the Iraizsuribed laws." Fraoeia 
the aama. Leiand: "anlbcntic tranatripl." lirniijrhrtm : "his com- 

fiarative eihibilion of the lawa;" wliicli expresses the meaningmt" 
ully. The Garman translators would aeem to Jmve followed WoU 
intorprstation. Jacobs baa ii6er den Widerspnich laii den Geiettm 
Pabst: aber die GattanidriglcatBn. Fethapa we might readerit." 
traated ;" or, "/ict id oounierview." 
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my life accoum&BI^ fof,j4M as your statesman I have under- 
ta^Len or advised ; but tot what I have voluntarily given to 
the people out of my ( vm pmate fortune, I deny that I am 
any day accountable — do you hear, .^schines*? — ^nor is any 
other man, let him even be one of the nine archonsJ For 
what law is so full of injustice and inhumanity as to enact, 1 
that one who has given of his private means, and done an act 
of generosity and munificence, instead of having thanks, shall 
be brought before malignants, appointed to be the auditors 
of his liberality? None. If he says there is, let him pro- 
duce it, and I will be content and hold my tongue. But there 
is none, men of Athens. The prosecutor in his malice, be- 
cause I gave some of my own md£%y when I superintended 
the theatre fund, says — " the Council praised him before be 
had rendered his account." Not for any matters of which I 
had an account to render, but for what I spent of mv own, 
you malignant ! (Vw W(a/w\a . 

" Oh, but you were a Conservator of Walls!" says^ne. Ves ; 
and for that reason was I justly praised, because I gave the 
sums expended and did not charge them. A charge reffSf^ I 
auditing and examiners; a donation merits thanks and pJaise^ n 
therefore the defendant made this motion in my favor. 

That this is a settled principle in your hearts as well as io^ f 
t he laws, I can show by many proofs easily . First, Nausicles J 
has often been crowned by you lor what ne expended out of 
his own funds while he was general. Secondly, Diotimus 
was crowned for his present of shields ; and Charidemus too. 
Again, Neoptolemus here, superintendent of divers works, 
has been honored for his donations. It would indeed be 
cruel, if a man holding an office should either, by reason of 
his office, be precluded from giving his own money to the 
state, or have, instead of receiving thanks, to render an ac- 
count of what he gave. To prove the truth of my state- ■\ 
ments, take and read me the original decrees made in favor 
of these men. 

A BECEEE.2 

" Archon, Demonicus of Phlyus. On the twenty-sixth of 
Boedromion, with the sanction of the council and people, CaU 

^^ ' The archons were not ouly liable to the evBvvri, but to an examin« 

•^ don by the council previous to admission to their office. 

^ ' * The event referred to in this decree seems to hav« Wsj^t\ ^%r^% 




lias of Phrearrii moved: That th el4^Mrr ' iind people resolve 
to crown Nauaides, general of ftiot,'fo ihat, there being two 
thousand Athenian troops of the lint in Imbnis, for the de- 
fense of the Atbdnian residents in that bland, and Philo of 
the finance department heing by reason of storms unable to 
Bail and pay the troops, he adi'anced money of his own, and 
did not ask the people for it again ; and that the crown be 
proclaimed at the Dionjaian festival, at the new tragedies." 

ANOTHER DECREE.' 

" Callias of Phrearrii moved, the presidents declaring it to 
be with the sanction of the council : Whereas ChariderauH, 
general of foot, having been sent to Salamis, he and Dioti- 
tiiUs, general of horse, after certain of the troops had in the 
skirmish by the river been disarmed by the enemy, did at 
their own expense arm the young men wilh eight hundred 
shields : It hath been resolved by the council and people to 
crown Charidenius and Diotimus with a. golden crown, and 
to proclaim it at the great Panathenaic iestival, during the 
a^haaetic contest, and at the Dionysian festival, at the 
Eihijiiion of the new tragedies: the proclamation to be 
pYcr in charge to the judges,^ the presidents, and the priz&- 
masters." 

during tbe Social War, b.c S5B, whan the Chians, Rho^ana, aoi By- 
zsntincH nmde & (UBccnt upoo Lemiios and Imbrue. In that year Cul- 
liatratUH was trehon. The heading 'Ap;i:ui', juatead of M 'Apxoyroc, is 
noticed by Jaenba as uhububL Nausiclee is frequently mentianed by 



.^lacbiDeB and Demostfacnes in terms of praiae. He commanded aq 
Athenian force in the Sacred War, b.c. 352. 

' As thU decree was moved by tha same penion as the preeeding 
one, it IB perhaps referaljle to the same period. Winiewslii hoa con- 

i' soturod that, while Kaosieles was sent to Imbrus, aome hostile neigh- 
urs, perhaps the Megariana, took the oppartunity of invading Salamis. 
Reiske underBtands it of the Cyprian SaTamis; l>ut this is not so prob- 
abla. The Charidemna here iiieiitioiied is not to be confounded wilh 
Cfaaridemus of Oreas, but is the pcraon who, with DemoBthoiioa and 
others, was demaudad by Alexander after the taking of Thebe^ and 
therenpon fled to the court of Darina, by whom he waa afterward pnt 
to death. (Diodorua, xvii. 30.) Biutimus also waa one of the men de- 
manded by Alexander. 

' Sueh IB the name whicli I give to the six junior arehons, lo avoid . 
the nnoDoth title of Theaniothetoa. It doca cot indeed {any more thaiiT 
Theamothetes itaelf) aonvey a perfect idea of the ofiieial dntiea whidnj 
they had to discharge; yet it is by no means in appropriate, seeing tliBDj| 
tie niaet ito/iortani fiBft ot them were of ajwdiuial character. 



'v-t, ^U/sIa, 'v • 
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Each of these men,? for y^jeHy-wtA abeditttaUft fbr the office 
which he held, hut notN. ifreurits^ble fbr ttie^-iiiatterB in respect 
of which he was crowned. f.No taOTQ then jua I ; for surely I 
have the same rights, under th^ same eircfi|0fttances, as other 
men. Have I given money? I am^ praised for that, not be- 
ing accountable for what I gave. Did I hold office t Yes; 
and I have rendered an account of my official acts, not of my 
bounties. Oh, but I was guilty of malpractices in office 
And you, piesent when the auditors brought me up,^ accused 
me not? 

To show you that he himself bears testimony to my having 
been crowned for what I had no account to render of, take 
and read the whole decree drawn up in my favor. By the 
portions of the bill which he never indicted it will appear that 
his prosecution is vexatious. Head. 

THE DECREE.2 

• 

"In the archonship of Euthydes, on the twenty-second of 
Pyanepsion, in the presidency of the Gi^neian tribe, Ctesiphon 
son of Leosthenes of Anaphlystus moved : Whereas Demos- 
thenes son of Demosthenes of Paeania, having been superin- 
tendant of the repair of the walls, and having expended on 
the works three additional talents out of his own money, hath 
given that sum to the people; and whereas, having been- 

* Either before the popular assembly, or before their own court, the 
AoyioT^ptov. But I rather think the former. The accounts having been 
8ent in to the Aoytaral, and there not appearing to be any pecuniary 
deficit, they were pa^ed as a matter of course, unless some accuser ap- 
peared; but the law afforded an opportunity for an accusation at the 
popular assembly, before which the AoyiaTcil were obliged to bring the 
parties as a matter of form, arid by public proclamation to ask whether 
any citizen desired to accuse them. (^Esch. contra Ctesiph. 67.) 

Schomann indeed (De Comiiiis, 298) appears to take a different view. 

Demosthenes had passed the scrutiny of the LogistSB, and had no 
charge preferred against him at the close of his official year. This 
however, in point of law, was no answer to his opj)onent's argument ; 
for the legality of Ctesiphon*s measure was to be tried bv reference to 
the time when he introduced it^ at which time Demosthenes had not 
cleared himself of his official responsibility. 

* The name of the archon is wrong here, and the decree is not in all 
manuscripts. The terms of it do not agree with the recital in the in- 
dictment, though it is the same in substance. It may possibly be that 
in one we have the nf)opov2.evfiay in the other the r^nj^ofia as sanctioned 
by the assembly. 

You U.—C 
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THE ORATIOira OP DEMOBTHENiS. 

appointed treasurer of the theoric fund, he hath given to llic 
theorio offlcers' of the tribes a, hunctred minas toward tlio 
sacrifices, the council and people of Athens have resolved to 
honor Demosthenes sou of Demosthenes of rreauia with public 
praise, for the goodness and generosily which he has ehowu 
throughout on every occasion toward the people of Athene, 
and to crown him with a golden crown, and to proclaim thu 
crown in the theatre, at the Dionysian festival, at the perfonn- 
ance of the new tragedies : the proclamation to bo given in 
ehai^^ to the prize-master." 

These were my donations ; none of which have you in- 
dicted : the rewards which the council says I deserve for 
them are what you arraign. To receive the gifts then you 
confess to be legal ; the requital of them you indict for illegal- 
ity. In the name of'heavea ! what sort of person can a mon- 
ster of wickedness and malignity be, if not such a person as 
this? 

Concerning the proclamation in the theatre, I pass over 
the feet, that thousands of thousands have been proclninieil, 
,and I myself have been crowned often before. But by the 
Gods I are you so perverse and stupid, .ilschines, as not to 
be able to reflect, that the party crowned has the same glory 
from the crown wherever it be published, and that the proc- 
lamation is made in the theatre for the benefit of those who 
confer the crown? For the hearers are all encouraged to 
render service to the state, and praise the parties who show 
their gratitude more than the party crowned. Therefore has 
commonwealth enacted this law. Take and read me the 
itael£ _ 



•' Whensoever any of the townships bestow crowns, proc- 
lamations thereof shall be made by them in their several 
townships, unless where any are crowned by the people of 
Athens or the council ; and it shall be lawful for them to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the Dionysian festival." 

Do you hear, .^chines, the law distinctly saying — "unless--, 
where any are voted by the people or the council ; such may 
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be proclaimed ?" Why then, wretched man, do you play the 
pettifogger *? Why manufacture arguments 1 Why don't you 
take hellebore^ for your malady ? Are you not ashamed to 
bring on a cause for spite, and not for any offense ? — ^to alter 
some laws, and to garble others, the whole of which should in 
justice be read to pei^sons sworn to decide according to the 
laws? And you that act thus describe the qualities which 
belong to a friend of the people, as if you had ordered a statue 
according to contract, and received it without having what 
the contract required ; or as if friends of the people were 
known by words, and not by acts and measures ! And you 
bawl out, regardless of decency, ^ a sort of cart-language, ^ ap- 
plicable to yourself and your race, not to me. 

Again, men of Athens — I conceive abuse to differ from 

* Hellebore was used by the ancients to purge the brain, and cure 
people of insanity ;-'and because it grew abundantly in the island of 
Anticyra, ** to send a person to Anticyra," was as good as saying he was 
mad. Horace, Sat. II. iii. 82 : — 

Bum doceo insanire omnes, tos ordine adite. 
Danda est Hellebori multo para maxima avaris : 
Nescio an Anticyram ratio illis destinet omnem. 
And ibid. 166: — 

Naviget Anticyram : quid enim differt, barathrone 
Dones quicquid habes, an nunquam utare paratis ? 

* With the expression in the original compare Virgil, Mn, IX. 595 :^ 

Digna atque indigna relatu 
Vociferans. 

* Billingsgate, as the Londoners would say. 

It was the custom of the Athenian women, in divers solemn proces- 
sions, especially at the Eleusinian mysteries, when they were conveyed 
in open wagons or carts, to amuse themselves by jeering and joking one 
another, without the slightest regard to modesty or {propriety of lan- 
guage. Hence rit kK tuv ufJLO^uv aK^fifiara came to signify licentious 
and indecent abuse. Hofiireveiv is used in the like sense, and also 
ye^pV^eiv^ because at a certain bridge over the Cephisus, where the 

Erocession stopped, the bantering of the ladies waxed peculiarly warm, 
leland observes — " The French translator is extremely shocked at this 
interpretation, and can not persuade himself that the Athenian ladies 
could so far forget the modesty and reserve peculiar to their sex. But 
it is well if this were the worst part of their conduct, or if they were 
guilty of DO greater transgression of modesty in the course of their at- 
tendance on these famous rites." Bionjsius of Halicam'assus, in his 
Roman Antiquities (YIL 72), compares this custom of the Athenians 
with the license allowed at a Roman triumph, where those who follow- 
ed the proeeeeion were permitted to make fun of the generals and other 
men of distinction by c^uibe and jests. 
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accusation in this, that accusation has to do with offer 
which the laws provide penalties, abuse with the e 
■which enemies speak against each other according to their 
humor.' And I believe our ancestors built these courts, not 
thut we should assemble yoa here and bring forth the ttecrets 
of private life for mutual reproach,^ but to give us the means 
of convicting persons guilty of crimes against the stale. 
Jischines knew thia as well as I, and yet he chose to rail 
rather than to accuse. 

Even in this way he must take aa much as he gives ;^ but 
before I enter upon such matters, let me ask him one ques- 
tion — Should one call you the state's enemy, or mine, 
|.^ichines 1 Mine, of course. I'et, where you might, for any 
oS^se which I committed, have obtained satisfaction for the 
people according to the laws, you n^lected it — at tlie audit, 
on the indictments and other trials ; but where I in my own 
person am safe on every account, by the laws, by time, by 
prescription,' by many previous judgments on every point, 
by my never having been convicted of a public offense — and 
jTvhere the country must share, more or less, in the repute of 
I measures which wci-e her own — here it is you Lave encoun- 
I tered me. See if you arc not the people's enemy, while you 
I pretend to be mine 1 

Since therefore the righteous and true verdict is made 

' Comparo Cicero pro CcdHo : " Aliud est muledicere, aliod aecDsare. 
Accnaatio crlnien desiderat, rera ub defiiiiat, homiDeni ut notet, ar^u- 
mento probet, testa cunfirmet ; mnledictio autein ii[iiil hab^t propuaiti, 
prffiter contumeliaro ; quB ei petulantinB jaotatUP, eon-' ■"— — ' 

' Literally: "speak tothe reproach of one anotlier b« 
vate liffli" adtieriog to Bekkar'a reading of Kaiciuf. Jaoobs: and kHuU 
hfid die OeheimnUte det PrivalUbeni gcgenaeittg aufsudeektn. Putnt^.V 
to tliQ EBtde elfei!t. 

• Lord Broughani justly censures the English tranBlatora. who havs 
not preserved the faiuiliar cxprceaion in the Greek, that bo well corre- 
sponds with our own. They are all upon etilts. He hiniself lis«: 
" But even in this kicd of conflict iC is right that he should get ne good 
as he brings." — ~— ^ ^ 

* " By the Statute of LimitaUone," as we ehonld say. The ypS^ 
■:tapai>6fiiJv could only be brought within a year after the decree. Tile 
timvn was to take place within thirty days after the expiration of tlie 
term of office, and the secnser was bound to appear wlieii the aocounli^ 
were rendered, nr before ihey were passed. Meo my article Ilifofctvdt 
in Iho An-h. D'-'t., aii>o nrliele EiWv,. ^ 
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clear to all;* but I must, it seems — though not naturally 
fond of railing, yet on account of the calumnies uttered by 
my opponent — ^in reply to so many falsehoods, just mention 
some leading particulars concerning him, and show who he is, 
and from whom descended, that so readily begins using hard 
words — ^and what language he carps at, after uttering such 
as any decent man would have shuddered to pronounce. 2 — 
Why, if my accuser had been -^acus, or Rhadamanthus, or 
Minos, instead of a prater,^ a hack of the market, a pestilent 
scribbler, I don't think he would have spoken such things, or 
found such offensive terms, shouting, as in a tragedy, "O 
Earth! O Sun! O Virtue!"* and the like; and again ap- 
pealing to Intelligence and Education, by which the honor- 
able is distinguished from the base : — all this you undoubted- 
ly heard from his lips. Accursed one !^ What have you or 

* Leland, following "Wolf, infers from this passage that there had 
been some acclamation in the court, -which Demosthenes afiects to con- 
sider as the general voice of the jury, I agree with Lord Brougham, 
that this is not a necessary inference from the text, where the con- 
nection with what goes before is plain and easy. 

' I have preserved the anacoluthon of the original. In rig ovk dv 
CiKVTjae I have converted the interrogative, which is imsuitable to our 
language, into an affirmative. This weakens the sentence, but as a 
compensation I strengthen tJKvrjae. 

^ The word anepfwTMyog in the same sense occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles, xvii. 18, where our version is "babbler." The origin of this 
meaning is uncertain. UepiTpLfifia dyopdg describes a low fellow who 
frequented the market, where loose and dissolute characters of all 
sorts used to congregate. Jacobs and Pabst render it, MarktschreieVt 
"mountebank," or "blackguard," as we should say. Aristophanes 
says in the Knights: 

6ti^ TTovTjpbc Kd^ dyopdg el koX Opaavg, 

* This occurs at the end of the speech against Ctesipbon. 

* Lord Brougham's translation of Kudapfia is — " You abomination ;** 
upon which his reviewer has the following note: — 

** It is quite clear that Lord Brougham himself has no notion of the 
real meaning of the word. "We refer for explanation of it to Mitchell's 
edition of the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 708 and v. 1099. He will 
there see that KadapjMi was an expiatory victim, offered up to atone for 
the guilt, and avert the punishment, of the parties sacrificing. Two 
such victims — ^both men, according to some writers, but a male and 
female, according to others — were provided annually by the Athenian 
state for this purpose. A feeling of the utmost contempt and horror 
was attached to these Kaddp/Ltara. But of all this Lord Brougham seems 
perfectly unconscious. We can not translate, we can only approximate 
to the meaning of Kudapfia. It is a sort of frozen word, which, as Mr.. 
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yours to do with virtue ? Hoiv should you discern what t 
lionoi-alile or otherwise T How were you ever quahfiedf ■ 
"VVImt right hu,ve you to talk about education 1 Those wio 
really poasees it would never eay as ranch of thernaelves, but 
rather blush if another did : those who are destitute like you, 
but make pretensiona to it from stupidity, annoy the hear- 
ers by their talk, without getting the reputation which they 
decire. 

II am at no loss for materiola concerning you and your 
family, but am in doubt what to mention first — whether 
.how your father Tromea, being servant to Elpiu«, who kept 
a reading-acbool in the temple of Theseus, wore a weight of 
fettei-s and a collar;' or how your mother, by her morning 
spousala in the cottage by Hero Calamites,^ reared up you, 
the beautiful statue, the eminent third-rate actor P — But all 



This is a moat unfair nttoci upon his Lordship. There ja not the 
least objection to hia translatiou, cor does it at all appear that tlie 
meiiolng of KtlSapim was iiDknown to bim. Tlie obaerTalion about 
froziia words is good enough, but it JB misapplied Comnneiit is dif- 
ferent from triLnslution. Jauobs renders it : B-a Schandfieck. Tabst: 
Bthauai. Auger: "Sc^l^raL" 

' S\ikov, QcourUing to Reiake, is a round board with a hole in th« 
middle, put on the necka of thioTish slaves, to prevent them from 
reacliing llieir hands to their moutba. Or it may be, as Jacobs saya, 
the atocka ; oa in the KnighU of Arietuphanes, v. 702. 

til ry fuSv ii/au ac, vi) Tim oipOBOV. 
where the Schobaat interprets fv ry noriiiiidiE^, Or simply a collar womat« 
a badge of servitude. Compare Plan tus, Captivi, Act 11. Sc. 8, v 
Di tibi omncB omnia opUta oSerant, 
Cum Qie tonto honore houestaa. aumque eit vinclis eximii 
Hoc quidem baud muleBtum est jam, quod oollus collaria caret 

' A Hero of that name is the common interpretation. PchsBfar, how- 
ever, referring to the oration of DemoBtheoes on the EmliaEiy {419). 
where Atrometua ie said to have taught bis bovB wpif rip row 'Hpu roB 
larpoB, tbiiihs that Heroa was the name of a physiejan. who received 
the title of Catamites, becauae be set fractured bones with eplintprs of 
reads. Dissau's explanation, to which Pabst inclineB, ia, that there ~->,_^ 
wna a atatuB surrounded with reeds, of some unknown hero, a sort of ^^ 
j£aculapiu^ to whom the people a-wribed a healing power. 

' A TpiTayaviirrili; was an actor of the lowest description. The reader 
will remember that the cliarHCtera in an Adienian tragedy were faw 
in number; the dialogue Was never eaiTied on by mora than threa 
persona beaides the ohoruB, generally by two only. 
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know these things without my tilling — Or how the galley* 
piper Fhormio, the slave of Dion of Phrearrii, removed her 
from that honorable employment. But, by Jupiter and the 
gods ! I fear, in saying what is proper about you, I may be 
thought to have chosen topics unbecoming to myself. All 
this therefore I shall pass by, and commence with the acts 
of his own life ; for indeed he came not of common parents, 
but of such as are execrated by the people.^ Very lately — 
lately do I say t — ^it is but yesterday that he has become both 
an Athenian and an orator — ^adding two syllables, be converted 
his father from Tromes to Atrometus,^ and dignified his mother 
by the name of Glaucothea, who (as every one knows) was 
called Empusa ;^ having got that title (it is plain) from her 
doing and submitting to any thing — how else could she have 
got it? However, you are so ungrateful and wicked by na- 
ture, that after being raised through the people from servitude 
to freedom, from beggary to affluence, instead of returning their 
kindness, you work against them as a hireling politician. 

Of the speeches, which it may possibly be contended he has 
made for the good of the countiy, I will say nothing : of the 
acts which he was clearly proved to have done for the enemy, 
I will remind you. 

What man present but knows of the outcast Antiphon,* 
who came into the city under promise to Philip that he 

' Reiske's interpretation is, "oIk tjv elg rig ruv ruxovTuv^ non enini 
est iEschines de genere hominum triviali, vulgari, sed unus illorum 
inventu rarorum hominum, quos populus per prceconem public^ de- 
vovet.'* Dissen refers these words to a pe^LUKev. Schaefer and Jacobs 
understand 6v irvxsv of the parents of JEschines, but, on the authority 
of one manuscript, transpose the clause ovdk — Karapurat immediately 
after Aoyovf. According to my view, there is no necessity for the trans- 
position, the argument running thus — I will pass by this topic: his 
parentage was so disgraceful that he himself was ashamed of it ; and 
so he changed the names of his parents, to escape the shame. 

* Tromes, from TpkfiUy would be a fit name for a slave ; *ATp6fiijT0Ct 
" Intrepid,** for a freeman. The lengthening of names was often re- 
sorted to by the ancients, as it is now, as a device to exalt the dignity 
of the party. 

' This denoted a frig;htful spectre or hobgoblin. According to Aris- 
tophanes (Frogs, 298), it could change itself into various shapes. 

* 'Airotlnj^iaOevTa is, " ousted from the register by the votes of his 
fellow-townsmen," drjfioTaL The members of each ^fiog^ or township, 
of Attica occasionally assembled to revise their register, and if any 
member was adjudged by a majority of votes not to l>e a true citizen, 
his name was expunged. He might still appeal to a court of yiatic^ «.i 
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would burn your argeoalf I found liim concealed in Pirieiil 

iand brought him before the Assembly; when this mischief--^ 
maker, shouting and clamoring thitt it was monetrouH in a 
free state that I should ill-treat unfortunate citizens, and enter 
houses without warrant,' procured hia release. And had not 
the Council of Areopagus, discovering the fact, and perceiving 
your ill-timed error, made search after the man, seized and 
brought him before you, a fellow hke that would have been 
rescued, would have slipped through the hands of Justice, and 
been sent out of the way by this declaimer. As it was, you 
put him to torture and to death, as you ought this man also. 
The Council of Areopagus were intormed what jEschines had 
done, and therefore, though you nad elected him for your 
advocate on the question of the Delian temple,^ in the same 
ignorance by which you have sacrificed many of the public 
interests, as you referred the matter to the council, and gave 
them full powers, they immediately removed him for his 
treason, and appointed Ilyperides to plead; for which pur- 
pose they took their ballots front the altar,^ and not a single 
Athens i but if the caurt affirmed the decision of the totrnsmen, he 
Bold for a, bIatc. 

Aiiliphon (na it would appenr) had teen thus (1flgrii<led from hia 
as B, citizen, ani, ia resentment of Biich iiJtsgc, had entered into a 
Bonable engnsement with the king of Uai^edon. FluUrcli calls 
proceeding of DemoBtbenes a very arbitrary measure. aifuSoa ' 
KpamtHv rro>iiTcvfitt. Dinarchua brings it up Hgainst him in the 
npoa his trial, bnt does not deny the gnilt of Auliphou. 

' Without Che antliority of the Council. 

■ The Athenians claimed the superintendance of Iha temple of Dele 
■which the Delians disputed with them. The question was referred 
the decision of the Amnhietyonio Council at Therm opylm, and each 
the two states Bent a deputy to plead their caitae. fjome fragmei 
remaia of a speech made by Hyperides on this ocuosion, eatitled ' 

' Tliia was the most solemn method of voting. An example is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (Vlll. 123). on a luemornbla occasion, wlien tha 
Greek generals met at the Isthmus after the battle of Salamia, to de- 
clare what two men had done the greatest serviee in the war. They 
voted standing at the altar nf Ncptnne; and wliile each awarded the 
first place to himeelf. the groat majority concurred in allowing the 
Becond place to TbeuiiBtoclea. 

Another exaaiplo may be seen in the epeech of DemoBtbenea against 
Macartatus, 1<JG4. 

Compare Cicero pro Balbo, B; "Athenis aiunt, ciaa quidam apnd 
eoe, qui sanct<^ graviterquc vixisaet, et teetimonium publice dixissel, et, 
ut moa Groioorum est, jurandi causi ad aras acccderet," &a. 
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one man has inflicted these calamities on Greece. Heaven 
and earth ! It was not a single man, but a number of mis- 
creants in every state. JEschines was one of them ; and, 
were I obliged to speak the truth without reserve, I should 
not hesitate to call him the common pest^ of all that have 
since been ruined, men, places, cities : for whoever supplies 
the seed, to him the crop is owing. I marvel indeed you 
turned not your faces away the moment you beheld him. 
But there is a thick darkness, it seems, between you and the 
^ truth. 

The mention of this man's treasonable acts brings me to 
the part which I have myself taken in opposition to him. It 
is fair you should hear my account of it for many reasons, but 
chiefly, men of Athens, because it would be a shame, when I 
have undergone the toil of exertions on your behalf, that you 
should not endure the bare recital of them. 

When I saw that the Tliebans, and I may add the Athe- 
nians, were so led away by Philip's partisans and the cor- 
rupt men of either state, ae to disregard and take no precau- 
tion against a danger which menaced both, and required the 
utmost precaution, (I mean the suffering Philip's power to in- 
crease,) and were readily disposed to enmity and strife with 
each other; I was constantly watchful to prevent it, not only 
because in my own judgment I deemed such vigilance expe- 
dient, but knowing that Aristophon, and again Eubulus, had 
all along desired to bring about that union, and, while they 
were frequently opposed upon other matters, were always 
agreed upon this. Men whom in their lifetime — ^you reptile ! 
— ^you pestered with flattery, yet see not that you are ac- 
cusing them in their graves ;2 for the Theban policy that 

owe them eDtirely to a single person." From this it appears that ho 
understood {><j>* ivbg to mean .^Eschines. I agree with those interpret- 
ers who understand it of Philip. 
* Compare Virgil, ^neid II. 573: 

TrojfiB et patriaj communis Erinnys. 

And Cicero, Philippic IL " Ut Helena Trojanis, sic iste huic reipublicos 
causa belli, causa pestis atque exitii fuit" That Cicero had this pas- 
sage of Demosthenes in his eye, appears also from another sentence, 
occurring shortly before — " Ut igitur in seminibus est causa arborum 
yet stirpium, sic hujus luctuosissimi belli semen tu fuisti." 

' Kivadog has been variously rendered by the translators. The idea 
intended to be conveyed is that of a sly, sneaking fellow. 8\)iUa.!:s. l\<o&\ 



you reproach me with is a charge less affecting me than 
them, who approved that Hlliance before I did. But I must 
return. — I Bay, when .^Iscfaines had excited the war in Ani- 
phissa, and his coadjutors had helped to establish enmity 
with Thebes, Philip inarched againat ua — that was the object 
for which these persons embroiled the statea — and had. we 
not roused np a little in time, we could never have recovered 
ourselves : so far had these men carried matters. Id what ^ 

portion you then stood to each other, you will learn from ^HM 
the recital of these decrees and answers. Here, take and i^^PI 
read them. 

DECREE.' 

"In the archonship of Heropjlhua, on the twenty-fifth of 
tlie month Elaphebolion, in the presidency of the Erechtheinn 
tiibe, by the advice of the Council and the Generals; Where- 
as Philip hath taken possession of certain neighboring cities, 
and is besi^ring others, and finally is preparing to advance 
sgainat Attica, setting our treaty at nought, and designs to 
break his oathn and the peace, in violation of our common 
engagements : The Council and People have resolved to send 
unto him embasaadoni, who shall confer with him, and ex- 
hort him above all to maintain his relations of amity with us 
and hia convention, or if not, to give time to the Common- 
wealth for deliberation, and conclude an armistice until the 
month Thnrgeiion. These have been chosen from the Coun- 
cil; Simus of Anagyrua, Euthydemua of Phlyua, Eulogoraa of 
Alopece," 

ANOTHER DECREE. 

" In the archonship of Heropythus, on the last day of the 
month Munychion, by the advice of the Polemarch; Where- 
as Philip designs to put the Thebans at variance with ua, 
and hath prepared to advance with hia whole army to the 
places nearest to Allien, violating the engagements that sub- 
sist between us, the Council and People have resolved to send 

" baea ■WMtoli." Francia: "vile animal." Lelsrd: "Bcmidal to hu- 
rnanity." BionghaiD: "crafty creature." Jacobs: Sc/Jange. Pabst: 
Mchliatir Pudii. Auger: "ciBur fiiui et nerfide." 

I have followed Bekker's reading of ahidilvci. But the other traA»s^ 
latora read aloa;iivH, which is found in most mannaeripta. \^ 
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unto him a herald and embassadors, who shall request and 
call upon him to conclude an armistice, so that the people 
may take measures according to circumstances ; for now they 
do not purpose to march out in the event of any thing reason- 
able.^ Nearchus, son of Sosinomus and Poly crates son of 
Epiphron have been chosen from the Council ; and for herald, 
Eunomus of Anaphlystus from the People." 

Now read the answers : — 

THE ANSWER TO THE ATHENIANS. 

"Philip king of Macedon to the Council and People of 
Athens greeting : Of the part which you have taken in refer- 
ence to me from the beginning I am not ignorant, nor what 
exertions you are making to gain over the Thessalians and 
Thebans, and also the Boeotians. Since they are more pru- 
dent, and will not submit their choice to your dictation, but 
stand by their own interest, you shift your ground, and send- 
ing embassadors and a herald to me, you talk of engagements 
and ask for an armistice, although I have given you no offense. 
However I have given audience to your embassadors, and I 
agree to your request and am ready to conclude an armistice, 
if you will dismiss your evil counselors and degrade them as 
they deserve. Farewell." 

THE ANSWER TO THE THEBANS. 

"Philip king of Macedon to the Council and People of 
Thebes greeting: I have received your letter, wherein you 
renew peace and amity with me. I am informed however 
that the Athenians are most earnestly soliciting you to 
accept their overtures. I blamed you at first, for being in- 
clined to put faith in their promises and to espouse their 
policy. But since I have discovered that you would rather 
maintain peace with me than follow the counsels of others, I 

* That is, " if Philip conducts himself with moderation — with toler- 
able forbearance — grants reasonable conditions — or the like." The 
commentators have been puzzled by this sentence. Lord Brougham 
thinks it was purposely made obscure by the Athenians, to avoid com- 
mitting themselves. Schaefer sees in it the symptoms of irresolution 
and despondency. Jacobs: denn Jetzt hat ea noch nicht beschloMsen 
atuzurueken bei irgend mdssigen Bedirufungen. Pabst : denn Jetzt ist 
dot VM bei Bewilligung ertrdglicher Bemngrtngen keinewfega e^Uachloaaen 
gegen Philipp auazuriicken. 
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praise you tlio more on divers accounts, but chiefly becauao 

you have conBulled in tliis business for yotir Biilety, and prc- 

i your altacbment to me, whith 1 trust will he of no 

\ small moment to you, if you persevere in that de term i nation. 

1 Furewell." 

Philip having thus disposed the slates toward each other 
I by hia contrivances, and being elated by these decrees and 
1 answei-a, came with his army aiid aei/ed Elatea, confident 
I that, happen what might, you and the Tbebans could never 
I again unite. What commotion there was in the city you all - 
know J but let me just mention the most striking circum- 
stances. 

8 evening. A person came with a message to the 
presidents, that Elatea was taken. They rose from supper 
immediately, drove off the people from their market-stalls, 
and set fire to the wicker-frames;' otbere sent for the 
generiils and called the trumpeter; and the city was full of 
commotion- The next morning at daybreak tbe presidents 
summoned the council to their hall, and you went to the 
assembly, and before they could introduce or prepare the 
■' the whole people were up in their seais.^ When 
icil had entered, and the presidents had reported 
I their intelligence and presented tbe courier, and be had 
I made his statement, the crier asked — "Who wishes to 
speak T" — and no one came forward. The crier put the 

' Eeiske thinlta the object of thia propeeding was to clour the groand 

of the market, tlint the people migtit be el a! ironed there in arnia during 

' tbeni^lit. Leland BByg it was " tu clear the ptaoe for an HSsembty, and 

in their oonfuaion and impatience the^' t.ook the speadieat Bnd moet 

violent method." But the assembly wnt held in the Pn_v», anii not ia 

tin market Another writerhoa oonjeoLured tliat tha presidents meant 

to f'U'ee the citizens to attend to public Lustnesa. SchAefei''B in the [nore 

[ probable explanation, that tbe stalls '^ere burned for a fire-signal, to 

[ bring the people from the rural diatr^cta into the city. 

' AeeordLng to the usual course of law, the oonncil prepared anJ 

drew up some fomiRl question or bill to be aubinitted to the people. 

This was the irpo/Jov^niuu. In thepi'SBeatcaae, being a epeciul meeting 

n BUddeii emergcnoy, they would probably draw up imlhin^' more 

.n the heads of a question, to I.e afterward put in tbe Hliaiw oF a de- 

e if necessary. Jaeuba translatea these words: e/ie der Setiat norA 

i GewkUft vollbTOckl Bnd einen HoiiujS»;/rn Bfwhtuu grfamt halle. 

I Pabat; ehe iroeh dtr Senai leinc Vfr!iandlu«gfn benndigi vnii bi* OW- 

I (uiAfen abgifaiia hatte. See Suhoniann, de Coraitiit, ohap. ix. 

I '"q Ibe biU of iba Pnyx. 
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question repeatedly — still no inan rose, though all the gener- 
als were present and all the orators, and our country with 
her common voice called for some one to speak and save her 
— for when the crier raises his voice according to law, it may 
justly be deemed the common voice of our country. If those 
who desired the salvation of Athens were the proper parties 
to come forward, all of you and the other Athenians would 
have risen and mounted the platform ; for I am sure you all 
desired her salvation — ^if those of greatest wealth, the threc- 
hundred^ — if those who were both, friendly to the state and 
wealthy, the men who afterward gave such am|5le donations ; 
for patriotism and wealth produced the gift. /But that occa- 
sion, that day, as it seems, called not only for a patriot and a 
wealthy man, but for one who had closely followed the pro- 
ceedings from their commencement, and rightly calculated for 
what object and purpose Philip carried them on. A man who 
was ignorant of these matters, or had not long and carefully 
studied them, let him be ever so patriotic or wealthy, would 
neither see what measures were needful, nor be competent to 
advise you. 

Well then — I was the man called for upon that day. I 
came forward and addressed you. What I said, I beg you 
for two reasons attentively to hear — first, to be convinced, tliat 
of all your orators and statesmen I alone deserted not the 
patriot's post^ in the hour of danger, but was found in the 
very moment of panic speaking and moving what your neces- 
sities required — secondly, because at the expense of a little 
time you will gain large experience for the future in all your 
political concerns.^ 

I said — ^those who were in such alarm under the idea that 
Philip had got the Thebans with him did not, in my opinion, 

» See Vol. I. pp. 52, 301. 

* Auger has the following note, "whether fanciful or not, I leave to 
the judgment of the reader: — "On doit remarquer que D^mosthene 
aifecte de se Bervir de ce mot poate dans plusieurs endroits de son dis- 
cours, comme pour faire entendre que s'il avoit, comme guerrier, aban- 
donne son poste li la bataille de Ch^ron^e, il ne Tavoit jamais aban- 
donu^, comme ministre, k la tdte des affaires." 

' T^f TTuaijc TToXiTeiaCf "the whole range of politics — that political 
knowledge which concerned the Athenian public." As Lord Brougham 
expresses it: "you may acquire a fuller insight into our whole polity 
for the future." Leland and Spillan refer it wrongly to the political 
actions of Demo«then68. 
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' understand tbe position of affairs ; for I was snre, had that 
really been bo, we should havo heard not of his being at £la- 
lea, but upon our frontiers : he was come however, I knew 
for certain, to make all right for himself in Thebes. " Let 
me inform you," said I, " how the matter stands. — All the 
Thebans whom it was possibla either to bribe or deceive he 
has at his command;' those who have resisted him I'rom the 
first and still oppose him he can in no way prevail upon : 
what then is his meaning, and why has he seized upon 
Elatoa? He means, by displaying a force in the neighbor- 
hood, and bringing up his troops, to encourage and embolden 
his friends, to intimidate his adversaries, that ihey may either 
concede from fear what they now refuse, or be compelled. 

I Now" — said I — "if we determine on the present occasion to 
remember any unkindness which the Thebans have done us, 
and to regard lliem in the character of enemies with distrust, 
in the first place, we shall be doing just what Philip would 
desire; in the next place, I fear, his present adversaries em- 
bracing his friendship and all Philippizing with one consent, 
they will both march against Attica. But if you will hearken 
to me, and be pleased to examine (not cavil at) what I say, I 
beheve it will meet your approval, and I shall dispel the 
mpending over Athena. What tben do I advise? — 
' First, away witb your present fear; and rather fear all of ye 
for tlie Thebans — they are nearer barm than we are — to them 
the peril is more immediate : — next I say, march to Eleusis, 
all the fighting-men and the cavalry, and show yourselves to 
the world in arms, that your partisans in Thebes may have 
equal liberty to speak up for the good cause, knowing that, as 
the faction who sell their country to Philip have an army to 
support them at Elatea, so the party that will contend for 
freedom have your assistance at hand if they are assailed. 
I Further I recommend you to elect ten embassadors, and em- 
/ power them in conjunction with the generals to fix the time 
/ for going there and for the out-march. When the embassa- 
J dors have arrived at Thebes, how do I advise that you should 
treat the matter^ Pray attend particularly to this — Ask 
,, nothing of the Thebans; (it would be dishonorable at this 
. time ;) but ofier to as»st them if they require it, on the plea 
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that thej are in extreme danger, and we see the future bettei 
than they do. If they accept this offer and hearken to oui* 
counsels, so shall we have accomplished what we desire, and 
our conduct will Ipok^ worthy of the state : should we mis-. 
carry, they will have themselves to blame for any error com- 
mitted now, and we shall have done nothing dishonorable oi 
mean." 

This and more to the like effect I spoke, and lefl the plat-. 
form. It was approved by all ; not a word was said against 
me. Nor did I make the speech without moving, nor mako 
the motion without undertaking the embassy, nor undertake 
the embassy without prevailing on the Thebans.^ From the 
beginning to the end I went through it all; I gave myself 
entirely to your service, to meet the dangers which encom- 
passed Athens. 

Produce me the decree which then passed. Now, -^ischines, 
how would you have me describe you, and how myself, upon 
that day 1 Shall I call myself Batalus,^ your nickname of 
reproach, and you not even a hero of the common sort, but 
one of those upon the stage, Cresphontes or Creon, or the 

' I have taken 7rpoa)(^iiaTog as Jacobs, Pabst, Auger, Leland, and Spil- 
lan have taken it. Compare Sophocles, Electra, 680, and Brunck's note. 

kizel yd,p 7i%6ov elg rd K^eivdv 'EAAadof 
irpoaxVH'* dycjvog. 
But the Bense of " pretext," in which Schaefer understands the word, 
is by no means unsuitable to the passage. 

^ Lord Brougham has a good note on the different modes of turning 
this famous climax, which is cited as an example by Quinctilian, and 
thus imitated by Cicero, pro Milone, — •*Neque vero se populo solum 
Bed etiam Senatui commisit ; neque Senatui modo, sed etiam publicis 
prsesidiis et armis ; neque iis tantum, verum etiam ejus potestati cni 
Senatus totam rempublicam, omnem Italiee pacem, cuncta populi Ro- 
mani arma commiserat." 

' The origin of this nickname is doubtful. The early critics were 
Dot agreed upon it, as we learn from Plutarch. Libanius, in the Life of 
Demosthenes, says that Batalus was an effeminate flute-player in Asia 
Minor ; which seems to agree with the words of .^chines, in his speech 
on the Embassy, (p. 41,) where he says that Demosthenes was called 
Batalus when a boy, Si* ahxpovpyiav koI Kivaidiav; afterward he re^ 
ceived the name of 'Apvdf (a sort of serpent), on account of the un- 
natural action against his guardians ; and, m his later years, 'SvKo<l>avT7)g^ 
" the common name of all scoundrels." Compare page 45 of the same 
speeeh ; and pages 17 and 18 of the speech against Timarchus, whcro 
it is alleged, that Demosthenes himself joked about the name of Batalua^ 
and said it was a term of endearment used by his aunt 
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QSnomaua whom you execralily murdered once at ColyttuaT' 
Well ; upon that occfiBion 1 the Batalue of Pseania was mora 
Eerviceable to the state than you the CEnomaus of CothotidiP. 
You wero of no earthly use; I did every thing which became 
a good citizen. Head the decree. 

" In the archonship of Nausicles,^ in the presidency of the 
JSantian tribe, on the sixteenth of Scirophorion, Demostlienea 
Bon of Deinosthenea of Pfeauia movSd ; Whereas Philip king 
of Macedon hatb in time past been violating tlie treaty of 
peace made between him and the Athenian people, in con- 
tempt of Ilia oaths and those laws of justice which are recog- 
nized among all the Greeks, and hath been annexing unto 
himself cities that no way belong to him, and liatli besieged 
and taken some uhich belong to the Athenians without any 
provocation by tbe people of Athens, and at the preseut 
time he is making great advances in cruelty and violence, 
forasmuch as in certain Greek cities he puts garrieons and 
overturns tiieir constitution, some be razes to the ground 
and eelis the inhabitants for slave?, in some he replaces a 
Greek population with barbarians, giving them possession of 
the temples and sepulchres, acting in no way foreign to his 
own countiy or character, making an insolent use of his 
present fortune, and foi^tting that from a petty and insignifi- 
cant person he has come to be unexpectedly great : and the 
people of Athens, so long as they saw him annexing barbarian 
or private cities of their own,' less seriously regarded the 

' Creapliontos. king of Mesaenia, and one of the lleroolidfe, was tlia 
hero of a lost play of Euripides ; Creon ia the well known clmrBCler in 
the (Edipua and Antigone of Sophoclee : CEaomaus, the king of £lii, 
and father of Hippodamia, was the hero of a trafredv of Isohander, in 
the performance of which jEsohinea was hissed off the stage at Colyt- 
tns, one of the Attic lownnhips. 

' The arohon was LyeimachidBn. 

' Jacobs: dan er ?iHr btahariKke, tomn gleieh ihm angehorige Sladit 
vtgnahm. Pabst : die ewar dltsem Volke gthdrlen, aber von Barbarsti. 
beaohnt aaren. They have both adopted Schaefer's intarprfltation of 
Miof, aa Ihave done. Schaefer thus comments on the passage; " Scili- 
cet totina psephi^matia bmc via, hie tenor est, ut Athenieoaee arma aiim- 
ere rideantur. uon suoniTn eanf& commodorum, qviB aiaissa reeuperant, 
aed nb comtniinem Grtecin aaliit^m. Ceterum hoc decretum Dumerem 
In illiistrissimia monumentis aummm Atheiiieneiiim TunitjtUs, eu[ ora- 
torea ila velificarenler, at vel e mythids tuiaporibus mellitoe verborum 
jlobiilos repeterenU" 
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ofTense given to themselves, but now that they see Greek 
cities outraged and some destroyed, they think it would be 
monstrous and unworthy of their ancestral glory to look on 
while the Greeks are enslaved : Therefore it is resolved by the 
Council and People of Athens, that having prayed and sacri- 
ficed to the gods and heroes who protect the Athenian city 
and territory, bearing in mind the virtue of their ancestors, 
who deemed it of greater moment to preserve the liberty of 
Greece than their own country, they will put two hundred 
ships to gea, and their admiral shall sail up into the straits 
of Thermopylae, and their general and commander of horse 
shall march with the infantry and cavalry to Eleusis, and 
embassadors shall be sent to the other Greeks, and first of all 
to the Thebans, because Philip is nearest their territory, and 
shall exhort them without dread of Philip to maintain their 
own independence and that of Greece at large, and assure 
them that the Athenian people, not remembering any variance 
which has formerly arisen between the countries^ will assist 
them with troops and money and weapons and arms, feeling 
that for them (being Greeks) to contend among themselves 
for the leadership is honorable, but to be commanded and de-. 
prived of the leadership by a man of foreign extraction is de- 
rogatory to the renown of the Greeks and the virtue of their 
ancestors: further, the people of Athens do not regard the 
people of Thebes as aliens either in blood or race ; they re- 
member also the benefits conferred by their ancestors upon 
the ancestors of the Thebans ; for they restored the children 
of Hercules who were kept by the Peloponnesians out of their 
hereditary dominion, defeating in battle those who attempted 
to resist the descendants of Hercules ; and we gave shelter to 
CEdipus and his comrades in exile ; and many other kind 
and generous acts have been done by us to the Thebans : 
wherefore now also the people of Athens will not desert the 
interests of the Thebans and the other Greeks: And let a 
treaty be entered into with them for alliance and intermar- 
riage, and oaths be mutually exchanged. Embassadors : De- 
mosthenes son of Demosthenes of Paeania, Hyperides son of 
Oleander of Spettus, Mnesithides son of Antiphanes of Phre- 
arrii, Democrates son of Sophilus of Phlyus, Callaeschrus son 
of Diotimus of Cothocidae." 

That was the commencement and first ste^ In \>b& \^»^>2S36.- 
Vol. II.— D 
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n with Thebes:' before then the countriea had been led by 

ise men into discord and hatred and jealousy. Tlial decrva 

I caused the peril which then surrounded ub to pass away like 

cloud. It was the duty of a good citizen, if he had any 

better plan, to disclose it at the time, not lo find fault now. 

A Etiitesman and a pettif<^ger,^ while in no other respect are 

they alike, in this most widely difi'er. The one declares hia 

opiiiioQ before the proceedings, and makes himself reaponsi- 

ble to hia followers, to fortune, to the times, to ali men : the 

other is silent when he ought to fipeak; at any untoward 

event he grumbles. Now, as I said before, the time for a 

man who regarded the common wealth, and for honest coun- 

Bel, was theo : however I will go to this extent^ — if any one 

I now can point out a better course, or indeed if any other was 

[ practicable but (he one which I adopted, I confess that I was 

t wrong. For if tliere be any measure now discovered, which 

h {executed then) would have been to our advantage, I say it 



!r in (fen Atigelegaiheilen der Thtbener gethan marde. 
* Lord liroueliam, objoatLtig to LslaiicTB Iranslation uf " B}'C(i[ibaut," 
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word for avKofuvnic, ai'I hence the Gennaa translatcire,' 
of tha English, have ratainaj the Greak term. It has various modifi- 
oationB of Dieanine in the Urators, all having ref (.'railed c, mora or lata 
remote, to the original meaning of an "informer." (Seo mv itHiiils 
Sc/to^tj'njr in the Arehaiolonieal Dictionary, where thia is ifully ex- 
plained.) itmay often horendered "aslBniieTor,"andBa Angerreoijera 
nhere, "calomniBbenr." Sometimes it denotes a " vexatious ra add) er|*^ 
a " malianunt and sneaking enemy." Thus Demosthenes aajH, 'iriiVT/itliv 
i miitoAavrqC Kal jJdaKavoti. And again, avKO^uvr^c TtiS-f Isrw, alTiaaOai 
«iv iravro, lgeXe-yx"v ^uijdhi. And (as wu have seen) .ilEachiues says 
It was a common noma for all sconndreli. 

As contrasted with oi^nvAoc, an hooeat adviser or statesman, it 
' '' 'tieiBa. one who seeks his oirn interest or that 

ifieation of private malice, rather than tlie good 
e capable of doing the tilings whieh Demosthouea 
arges his adversary with. Such a pereon may he called a pettifogger 
iu pD5ilica,justasa dirty practitioner ia called a pettifogger m the low. 
The version, 1 must admit, is not perfectly satisfsctory, yet it seema 
preferable to any other single word. Lord Brongham's "partisan" is 
*" " weak. If I chose to use two words, I would say " an honest poli- 
iD and a fBCtioiis one," Ac 
"I will go to this extreme length in making ci 
Xord Brougham has it : "I will go to such an execs 
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ought not to have escaped me. But if there is none, if there 
was none, if none can be suggested even at this day, what was 
a statesman to do 1 Was he not to choose the best measures 
within his reach and view 1 That did I, jiEschines, when the 
crier asked, "Who wishes to speak f — not, "Who wishes to 
complain about the past, or to guarantee the future ?" While 
you on those occasions sat mute in the assembly, I came for- 
ward and spake. However, as you omitted then, tell us now. 
Say, what scheme that I ought to have devised, what favor- 
able opportunity was lost to the state by my neglect ? — ^what 
alliance was there, what better plan, to which I should have 
directed the people *? But no ! The past is with all the world 
given up ; no one even proposes to deliberate about it : the fu- 
ture it is, or the present, which demands the action of a coun- 
selor. At the time, as it appeared, there were dangers im- 
pending, and dangers at hand. Mark the line of my policy at 
that crisis; don't fail at the event. The end of all things is 
what the Deity pleases : his line of policy it is that shows the 
judgment of the statesman. Do not then impute it as a crime 
to me that Philip chanced to conquer in battle : that issue de- 
pended not on me, but on God. Prove that I adopted not all 
measures that according to human calculation were feasi- 
ble — that I did not honestly and diligently and with exertions 
beyond my strength carry them out — or that my enterprises 
were not honorable and worthy of the state and necessary. 
Show me this, and accuse me as soon as you like. But if the 
hurricane that visited us hath been too powerful, not for us 
only, but for all Greece besides, what is the fair course 1^ As 
if a merchant, after taking every precaution, and furnishing 
his vessel with every thing that he thought would insure her 
safety, because afterward he met with a storm and his tackle 
was strained or broken to pieces, should be charged with the 

* The Orator, as Schaefer rightly observes, suppresses the answer to 
his own question, which, if fully expressed, woula he as follows: — "The 
fair thing is, not to blame me for events which were inevitable. You 
might as well blame a shipowner," &q. Leland saw the true meaning, 
and expresses it in his translation : ** What then? Am I to be accused? 
With equal justice might the trader," &c. And thus Auger : *' Que faire, 
je vous prie ? Faut il m'iraputer ce contre-tenips ?" &c. Other translators 
have read xpV'^^ apparently, and misconceived the sense of the passage. 
I have thought it better to preserve the looseness of the original, which 
is not at 4II .unnatural, and will not mislead the intelligent read^i:. 
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shipwreck 1 " Well, but I was not the pilot" — lie might say — 
juBt aa I was not the general. — "Fortune was not under my 
control : all was under hera." 

Consider and reflect upoo this — If, with the Thebans on our 
Bide, we were destined so to fare in the contest, what was to be 
expected, if we had never had tbem for allies, but tbej bad 
joined Philip, as he used every effort of persuasion to make 
them do*' And if, when the battle was fought three daytf 
march from Attica, such peril and alarm ^ui-rounded tbe city, 
what must we have expected, if the same disaster bad happened 
in some part of our territory T As it was (do you eeet) we 
could staLd, meet, breathe ; mightily did one, two, three days, 
help to our preservation :'^ in the other case — but it is wrong 
to mention tbinga, of which we have been spared tbe trial by 
the favor of some deity, and by our protecting ourselves with 
the very alliance which you assail. 

All this, at such length, have I addressed to you, men of the 
jury, and to tbe outer circle of bearers; for, as to this con- 
temptible fellow, a short and plain argument would ^ufiice. 

If the future was revealed to you, JEscbines, alone, when 
the state was deliberating on these proceedings, jou ought to 
have forewarned us at the time. If you did not foresee it, 

' That IB, Philip, bv his letters and by hia embassies. Compare p. 
801, 'iJ.M /a/v olar Tof i-^et ^I'df 6 *airrirof «. t. a. Most of tbe 
traoBlators take i<tiTio( to menu jEscbiaea. Tbe writ«r of an arliute in 
the £^ni/urgh Jieview, vol. zixvL p. 483, said to hnve boeo the late 
Jnstioe'Wilhams.haB the following note: — "If^jitii'of ba thu true read- 
ing, we are aware that Philip luuet be meant But the spirit of the 
pasBage itself and the analogy of tbe whole oration, lean to airoc, aa we 
transUte it" I can not asBent to this Gricieigm. The orator wiahefl to 
impress upon his bearers the great ittiporlaiice wbiub Philip attached to 
ihe alUaace of Tliebes. He does not mean to cbarae jfischineB with 
openly advocating Philip's canse : on the contrary, he repreaeuts jEa- 
abines as having then held his tongne. Leland san the true tneatiinK. 
Bis version is: "but tiaited with our enemy in compliance with all his 
mwent solioitationa." So did Anger, whom the Edinburgh reviewer 
cbIIb " a babbling, cackling Frenchman." Hia verdoo is : " ce prince 
alora fipnisoit aa politique pour s'attacher ee peuple." Tbe Germana 
are wrong. 

' The infinitives, irr^at, awcWrlv, dvaTrvcvaat, depend npon Idoaav. 
I have given a turn in tbe tranalntion to preaerTe the farce of the orig- 
inal. The translators, all but Jacobs, bare made a sliochinz mess uf 
tbia pHSRge. Jacobs; Weiiil Du nicht. daesjrts ein iind 2im iii-ddrti 
■Jtitgi un( anfrfcht :» itehn, xiaaiujnxn eu knmmm, aiifiuaihmen,«Hd vie- 
UuisdredcrStadtsitTRtttitngvCTKhaffthaienr 
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you are responsible for the same ignorance as the rest. Why- 
then do you accuse me in this behalf, rather than I you? 
A better citizen have I been than you in respect of the 
matters of which I am speaking, (others I discuss not at 
present,) inasmuch as I gave myself up to what seemed for 
the general good, not shrinking from any personal danger, 
nor taking thought of any; while you neither suggested 
better measures, (or mine would not have been adopted,) nor 
lent any aid in the prosecuting of mine : exactly what the 
basest person and worst enemy of the state would do, are you 
found to have done afler the event ; and at the same time 
Aristratus in Naxos and Aristolaus in Thasos, the deadly foes 
of our state, are bringing to trial the friends of Athens, and 
-3Cschines at Athens is accusing Demosthenes. Surely the 
man, who waited to found his reputation upon the misfor- 
tunes of the Greeks,^ deserves rather to perish than to accuse 
another ; nor is it possible that one, who has profited by the 
same conjunctures as the enemies of the commonwealth, can 
be a well-wisher of his country. You show yourself by your 
life and conduct, by your political action, and even your 
political inaction.^ Is any thing going on that appears good 
for the people t -^Eschines is mute. Has any thing untoward 
happened or amiss *? Forth comes JEschines ; just as fractures 
and sprains are put in motion, when the body is attacked 
with disease. 

But since he insists so strongly on the event, I will even 
assert something of a paradox : and I beg and pray of you 
not to marvel at its boldness, but kindly to consider what I \ 
say. If then the results had been foreknown to all, if all i 
had foreseen them, and you, .^chines, had foretold them and j 
protested with clamor and outcry — ^you that never opened f 
your mouth — not even then should the Commonwealth have \ 
abandoned her design, if she had any regard for glory, or 
ancestry, or futurity. As it is, she appears to have failed in 

* Literally : " for whom the misfortunes of the Greeks were kept in 
store to get repute by." Pabst : Wer auf die Unglucksfdlle der Helle- 
nen gewartet^ um durch dieselben beruhmt zu wer den. 

' The Edinburgh reviewer : " by what you do in public affairs, and 
by what you decline doing." Auger: " Par vos discours, et m^me par 
votre silence." Jacobs: ««w im Staate treibst und wiederum nicftt 
treibst, Pabst : durch Deine Theilvahme und Nichttheilnahme an der 
Verxoaltung dea Stoats, 
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enterprise, a thing to which all mankind are liable, if the 
Deity so wills it : but then — claiming prei^edency over othei-s, 
and afterward abandoning her pretensions — she would have 
iiieurred the charge of betraying all to Philip. Why, had we 
r»>igned without a struy^le that which our ancestoi's en- 
countered every danger to win, who would not have spit 
upon you t Let me not say, the commonwealth or myself!' 
With what eyes, I pray, could we have beheld strangcra 
visiting the ci^, if the result had been what it is, mid Philip 
bad been chosen leader and lord of all, but other people 
without ua had made the Btru^le to prevent it ; especially 
when in former times our country had never preferred an igno- 
minious security to the battle for Louor? For what Gre- 
cian or what barbarian ia ignorant, that by the Thebans, 
or by the Lacedsemoniana who were in might before them, or 
by the Persian king, permission would thankfully and gladly 
have been given to our commonwealth, to take what she 
pleased and hold her own, provided she would accept foreign 
law and let Hiiothcr power command in Greece? But, as it 
, to the Athenians of that day such conduct would not 
been national, or natural, or endurable: none could at 
ly period of time persuade the commonwealth to attach 
lerself in secure subjection to the powerful and unjust : 
through every age has she persevered in a perilous struggle 
precedency and honor and glory. And this you esteem 
noble and congenial to your priiiaplcs, that among your 
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ic not pay nny tiling 6i> alioekiiig, so revolting tfl my 
ppoao that tlie eomnmnweiilth or myself could deserve 
an inaiguny I" Af curding to the natural equraa uf the ailment 
itould rathac Iihtb espeutud tho orator to conelnde by inyiop — 
} eommonweallii would liave acteil a despicablapart," or tlie like, 
adopting a Bti'oiigexpreasioa, bo takes cure to preurve a reBpBatTal 
«uphemum toward Lne AlbcniaTipoojile, and aurnriseBbiaBdverBury by 
mddealy denouneiiig htoi aa tlio Buppoeed advieer of tha degenerate 
policy. Immediately afterward he reverta (but ia milder language) to 
the disgrace which would have fallen iipan the cuntitty. 

This I take to be abetter ioterpretatioa thau 5eliBefer's,whoi]D<Ier- 
atands naTaimioeic, Another, to whicb, if it were borne o 
words, 1 should be mncb iucUnud. is offered bj the Edinburgh n 
who translstcB it: "to sny notbtn^ of the stute or uiyBclf." and observes, 
" The meauing is, not Lliat tho Btntc aai I arc blanicliwB, but if such b 
le of policy bad been mjoated. who would not have regarded even yoa, 
' ■ inee, the most worthless nnirasl in the oitj-, with new and nddi 
I eostempt^ ijortiori, me. and ifortiamma, the city ilselff" 
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ancestors you honor most those who acted in such a spirit; 
and with reason. For who would not admire the virtue of 
those men, who resolutely embarked in their galleys and quit- 
ted country and home, rather than receive foreign law, choos- 
ing Themistocles who gave such counsel for their general, and 
stoning Cyrsilus to death who advised submission to the terms 
imposed — ^not him only, but your wives also stoning his wife?^ 
Yes ; the Athenians of that day looked not for an orator or a 
general, who might help them to a pleasant servitude : they 
scorned to live, if it could not be with freedom. For each 
of them considered, that he was not born to his father or 
mother only, but also to his country .^ What is the differ- 
ence? He that thinks himself born for his parents only, waits 
for his appointed or natural end : he that thinks himself bom 
for his country also, will sooner perish than behold her in slav- 
ery, and will regard the insults and indignities, which must 
be borne in a commonwealth enslaved, as more temble than 
death. 

/ Had I attempted to say, that I instructed you in senti-\ 
' ments worthy of your ancestors, there is not a man who would 
not justly rebuke me. What I declare is, that such princi- 
ples are your own ; I show that before my time such was the 
spirit of the commonwealth ; though certainly in the execu- 
tion of the particular measures I claim a share also for my- 
self. The prosecutor, arraigning the whole proceedings, and 
imbittering you against me as the cause of our alarms and 
dangers, in his eagerness to deprive me of honor for the mo- 
ment, robs you of the eulogies that should endure forever. 

* Cicero (de Offieiis, III. 11) has borrowed this anecdote from Demos- 
thenes. The same story is related by Herodotus (IX. 4, 6), who calls 
the person not Cyrsilus, but Lycidas. The terras were offered by Mar- 
donius to the Athenians, while they were in Salamis. The advice of 
Lycidas was given to the council, and the people outside hearing of it, 
proceeded immediately to inilict summary punishment upon him. 

* Compare Cicero pro Milone — "Hiccine vir patrise natus usquam 
nisi in patrift morietur?" The '*nece8saria mors" of Cicero is the same 
as the rdv T^f elfiapfievri^ Ouvaro^ of Demosthenes. These expressions 
are illustrated by Aulus Gellius, XIII. 1, who quotes the following pas- 
sage from the first Philippic of the Roman : — 

**Huno i^itnr ut sequerer properavi, quem prsesentes non sunt secuti; 
non ut prohcerem aliquid ; neque enim sperabam id, nee prsestare po- 
teram ; sed ut, si quid mihi humanitus accidisset, (multa autem impen- 
dere videntur prsBter naturam prsBterque fatum,) hujus diei vocem tes- 
tem reipnblicfe relinquerem meie perpetusB erga se volantatia." 
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For sfaould you, under a disbelief in the wisdom of my policy, 
convict the defendant, you will appear to have done wrong, 
not to have Bufiered what befell you by the cruelty of fortune. 
I But never, never can you have done wrong, O Athenians, in 
Inndertaking the battle for the freedom and safety of all ! 1 
ewear it by your forefathers — those that met the peril at Mar- 
athon, those that took the field at Plata^ those in the sea- 
fight at Salamis, and those at Artemisium, and many other ' 
brave men who repose in the public monuments, all of whom 
alike, aa being worthy of the same honor, the country buried, ' 
-iichines, not only the successful or victorious! Justly! For 
the duty of brave men has been done by all ; their fortune has 
heen such as the Deity assigned to each.^ 

Accursed scribbler!^ you, to deprive lae of the approbation 
and affection of my countrymen, speak of tropliies and battles 
and ancient deeds, with none of which had this present trial 
the least coueerni but II — O you tliird-rate actor I— I, that 
rose to counsel the state how to maintain her pre-eminence! 
in what spirit was I to mount the hustings? In the spir- 
it of one having unworthy counsel to offer V — I should 

' So much criticism has been laviabcd, both in ancient and modern 
Utiles, on the beauty of this celebrated pasaage, that even to refer to all 
that hu been Buid would be impoeBibte. 1 bIikII content myself witli 
transcribing the remarks of the writer, whom 1 have before adverted 
to, of I'ha Edinburgh Reiiieic : — "The wholo pasaage," he bsj'h, "ia teem- 
ing and bursting with proofs of BuperhuniBii high-mindedneBs and da- 
Totion." But he observes further — "Tlie ara;Tiaient is not lost sight of 
for an iostnat in the midst of tiiia inflBmmation. The sentence contain- 
ing the apostropha is not closed, before we find itreeraring, and in sach 
a ebape as induces us to HUppose, that for itn Bake the ojatory is intro- 
duced. LoDgiuuB says that Oem oath enes here gives b proof of the ne- 
ceaaily of keeping sober even in excesses, Sidaaniiiv 6ti ■ih' jJaxxciiiaoi 
v^eiv AvafKoiin/. He notices also the dexterity and address with which 
the difference of suooeas in the two eases is roanaged. They are not 
called canguerors of Marathon, Ac, but the comialanti ; and then the 
orator is beforehand with any objection, (rdv ihcpoaT^ ffifrvuv,} hy turn- 
ing short round upon .^schinea, and rembding him that all, wheUier 
auoaeaafiil or not, had equal honors." 

' TpamiaTOKvAua is "one that stoops or pnrea over papers and writ- 
ing." lie aihides to the office of clerk, formerly held by .i^L'hinea, 
not to bis father's school, as aome have supposed. Jacobs renders the 
VOtA BushttabenhotkfT. Pabat; AklenftBcker. 

' Literally: '"intending lo offer counsel unworthy of thosa (rotinfli) 
my countrymen!" Let the student, be careful not l« eoniiect toCtuv 
With vpuTciuv. The orator looking, or pointing with his hand, to the 
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have deserved to perish I You yourselves, men of Athens, 
may not try private and public causes on the same principles : 
the compacts of every-day life you are to judge of by partic- 
ular laws and circumstances ; the measures of statesmen, by 
reference to the dignity of your ancestors. And if you think 
it your duty to act worthily of them, you should every one of 
you consider, when you come into court to decide public ques- 
tions, that together with your staff an^ticket^ the spirit of 
the commonwealth is delivered to you. /^ 

But in touching upon the deeds of your ancestors, there 
were some decrees and transactions which I omitted. I will 
return from my digression. 

On our arrival at Thebes, we found embassadors there from 
Philip, from the Thessalians and from his other allies; our 
friends in trepidation, his friends confident. To prove that I 
am not asserting this now to serve my own purposes, read me 
the letter which we embassadors dispatched on the instant. 
So outrageous is my opponent's malignity, that, if any advant- 
age was procured, he attributes it to the occasion, not to me ; 

plaintiff, or defendant, (who were always in court,) or to their respect- 
ive friends and supporters who stood near them, or to the jury or sur; 
rounding spectators, designates them simply as oiJrof or ovtoi, and is 
easily understood by his hearers. But in a translation for English 
readers, these terms require to be varied according to circumstances. 
Jacobs here has: 8oUf ich sagen was der Stadt unvmrdig war? 

* There were 6000 jurors chosen by lot for the service of the year, 
600 from each of the Attic tribes. The whole number was then divided 
into ten sections of 600 each, a thousand being left as supernumeraries, 
to supply deficiencies occasioned by death or any other cause. There 
were ten courts at Athens, among which the services of these jurors 
were to be distributed ; and it was managed in the following way. Each 
court was designated by a color, and also by a letter over the doorway. 
Each of the jury sections was likewise designated by a letter. "When 
the juries had to be impanneled, the letters indicating the different 
sections were drawn out of one box, and the letters indicating the dif- 
ferent courts were drawn out of another : each pair of lots so drawn 
out determined what section should be assigned to what court When 
the whole section was not required, the individual jurors who were to 
form the pannel were chosen by lot, each juror having a counter with 
liis section and name marked upon it The courts being thus allotted, 
everv juryman received a staff and a ticket. The staff, on which was 
marl^ed the letter and color of his court, served to distinguish him 
from the crowd, and procure him instant admission. The ticket, which 
he returned to the magistrate when the business was concluded, en- 
titled him to his fee. 

D2 
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while sll miscarriages he attributes to me Bud my fuTtune. 
And according to him, as it seems, I, the orator and adviser, 
have no merit in results of argument and counsel, but am the 
Bole author of miafortunes in arms and strategy. Could tliere 
be a more brutal calumniator or a more execrable 1 Read the 
letter. 

[The letter is nod.']' 

On the convening of the assembly, our opponents were 
introduced first, because they held the character of allies. 
And they came forward and spoke, in high praise of Philip 
and disparagement of you, bringing up all the hostilities that 
you ever committed against the Thebans. In fine, they 
urged them to show their gratitude for the services done by 
l*hilip, and to avenge themselves for the injuidea which yon 
had done them, either — it mattered not whith — by giving 
them a passage against you, or by joining in the invasion of 
Attica; and they proved, as they fancied, that by adopting 
their advice the cattle and slaves and other effects of Attica 
would come into Bosotia, whereas by acting as they aaid we 
should advise Boaotia would suffer pillage through the war. 
And much they said besides, tending all to the same point. 
The reply that we made I would give uny life to recapitulate, 
but I fear, as the occasion is past, you will look upon it as if 
a sort of deluge had overwhelmed the whole proceedings, and 
regard any talk about them as a useless troubling of yoQ.^ 
Hear then what we persuaded them and what answer they re- 
turned. Take and read this : 

[rAe an^rer of the 2fe5a?M.] 
After this they invited and sent for you. Tou marched to 
tiieir succor, and — to omit what happened between — their 
reception of you was bo friendly, that, while their infantry 
and cavalry were outside the wails, they admitted your army 
into their houses and citadel, among their wives and children 
and all that was most precious. Why, upon that day three 
of the noblest testimonies were before all mnnkind borne in 
L TOW favor by the Thebans, one to your courage, one to 

' Tliis, and all tlie documeDta subaequently refarred to by tLe Omtor, 
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your justice, one to your good behavior.^ For when they 
preferred fighting on your side to fighting against you, they 
held you to be braver and juster in your demands than 
Philip ; and when they put under your charge what they and 
all men are most watchful to protect, their wives and chil- 
dren, they showed that they had confidence in your good 
behavior. In all which, men of Athens, it appeared they 
had rightly estimated your character. For after your forces 
entered the city, not so much as a groundless complaint was 
preferred against you by any one; so discreetly did you be- 
have yourselves: and twice arrayed on their side in the 
earlier battles, that by the river and the winter-battle,^ you 
proved yourselves not irreproachable only, but admirable in 
your discipline, your equipments, and your zeal : which called 
forth eulogies from other men to you, sacrifice and thanks- 
giving from you to the Gods. And I would gladly ask 
.^chines — while these things were going on, and the city 
was full of enthusiasm and joy and praise, whether he joined 
with the multitude in sacrifice and festivity, or sat at home 
sorrowing and moaning and repining at the public success. 
For if he was present and appeared with the rest, is not his 
conduct monstrous, or rather impious, when measures, which 
he himself called the Gods to witness were excellent, he now 
requires you to condemn — ^you that have sworn by the Gods ? 
If he was not present, does he not deserve a thousand deaths 
for grieving to behold what others rejoiced at?^ Head me 
now the decrees. 

[The decrees for sacrifice.'] 

* '2G)<l>poavv7ic is variously rendered by the translators : " continence ;*' 
"self-command;" "virtue;" "honor." Auger; "sa^esse;" and after- 
ward, **vertu." Jacobs: JUnthaltsamkeit. Fahst: Mdasigung, And in 
truth the word includes more or less of all these meanings. 

' See Appendix IX. 

• Lord Brougham observes as follows : — 

"The beauty of this passage is very striking. Not merely the ex- 
quisite diction — ^the majesty of the rhythm — ^the skillful collocation — 
tne picturesque description of ^schines' dismay and skulking from the 
public rejoicmgs; but the argument is to be observed and admired. It 
IS a dilemma, and one which would be quite sufiicient for the momen- 
tary victory at which alone an orator often aims. It is not closely 
reasoned ; it is not a complete dilemma ; a retort is obvious, (to use 
the language of the logicians,) and this is always fatal, being the test 
before which no bad dilemma can stand, .^chines had only to exnr 
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■'I "We tlius were engaged in Bacrifiee; the Thebana were in 
\tlie asBurance that they had heen saved tbrough us; and it 
Bad come about, that a people, who seemed hkely to want 
BBUBtance through the practices of these men, were them' 
selves assisting others in eonsequence of my advice which you 
followed. "Wliat language Philip then uttered, and in what 
trouble he was on this account, you shall learn from bis let- 
ters which he Bent to Peloponnesus. Take and read them, 
that the jury may know what my perseverance and journeys 
and toils, and the many decrees which this man just now 
palled to pieces, accouiplisbed. 

Atheaians, you have had many great and renowned oratora 
befoi'e me ; the famous Cullistratus, Aristophon, Ccphalus, 
Thrasybulus, hundreds of others ; yet none of them ever 
thoroughly devoted himself to any measure of state: for in- 
stance, the mover of a resolution would not be embassador; 
the embassiidor would not move a resolution ; each one left 
for himself some relief, and abo, should any thing happen, an 
excuse.' How then — it may be said — did you so far surpass 
others in might and boldness as to do every thing yourself? 
I don't say that : hut such was my conviction of the danger 
impending over us, that I considered it left no room or 
thought for individual security ; a man should have been 
only too happy to perform bia duty without neglect.^ As to 

I brace the second altemative — the eecond ham — and it never could 

} have tmiisfiied biin. 

'■ "I did reniaiii at home, not mourninff over the SQCcess of yonr meas- 
nrea, bot Iheir wickednesa ; not ^p^dsiiig tlie people their sliurt-Iived 
joy, bnt grieved to see them daludcil by your arts to their ruin.' This 
aaswer vaa complete. SsTertheleBa, there are bat very few complete 
diLemuiBS in the whole coureo of any argument upon any subject: and 
thfl one under coDBideration ia quite good enough to paEB wjth an audi- 
ence in a Bjieech. Many much less complete are every day used with 
HI both in the senate, in poniiliLr assemblieB, and even at the bar. and 
with sufficient success. This whole passage would be of cei'tBtu snc- 

I may add, that Demosthenes was safe from, the retert, ..^Bohines hav- 
ing DO reply. 

' 'Ava^opit means " power of easting or shifting the blame upon some 
other person or thing," This is not sufficiently expressed by the word 
"resDurcu," which Leland and other translators have: nor indeed bnve 
wu any word exactly corceaponding. Augeri "ime sflrete." Jaoolis; 

hacfer explains this difTcrently : " sed boui oansnlendnm obm, u 
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myself I was persuaded, perhaps foolishly, yet I was per- 
suaded, that none would move better resolutions than myself, 
none would execute them better, none as embassador would 
show more zeal and honesty. Therefore I undertook every 
duty myselfc Bead the letters of Philip. 

[The letters.'] 
To this did my policy, -^chines, reduce Philip. This lan- 
guage he uttered through me, he that before had lifted his voice 
so boldly against Athens ! For which I was justly crowned 
by the people ; and you were present and opposed it not, and 
Diondas who preferred an indictment obtained not his share 
of the votes. Here, read me the decrees which were then ab- 
solved, and which this man never indicted. 

[The decrees.'] 
These decrees, men of Athens, contain the very words and 
syllables, which Aristonicus drew up formerly, and Ctesiphon 
the defendant has now. And .^chines neither arraigned 
these himself nor aided the party who preferred an indict- 
ment. Yet, if his present charge against me be true, he 
might then have arraigned Demomeles the mover and Hype- 
rides with more show of reason than he can the defendant. 
Why! Because Ctesiphon may refer to them, and to the 
decisions of the courts, and to the fact of ..^chines not having 
accused them, although they moved the same decrees which he 
has now, and to the laws which bar any further proceedings 
in such a case,^ and to many points besides: — whereas then 
the question would have been tried on its own merits, before 
any such advantages had been obtained.^ But then, I imagine, 
it would have been impossible to do what ^schines now docs 

quia, nullft non curd adhibit^ sorfce fatal! uteretur.'* And so Jacobs: 
sondem dass man sich gef alien lassen musse, bet dent Bevmsstseyn nichU 
unterlassen zu haben, das^ was si/en muss, zu leiden. I do not assent to 
this interpretation, which would give too emphatic a sense to the words 
fjojdbf TrapaXeiTrcjv. As I take it^ they refer to d del, so that we under*, 
stand Tciv deovTtJV after /iijdev. 

* Spillan has it literally: "concerning matters thus transacted.*^ 
Brougham : " for things so settled." Pabst : gegen das, teas sckon also 
verhandelt warden ist It refers undoubtedly to the previous decision 
of the courts, though TrpaxOevTuv does not signify ** decided/' as Leland, 
Auger, and Jacobs express it in their translations. 

• Jlpiv TL TovTcw npoXa(3elVy " before it [t. e. before the party accused] 
had secured any of these advantages," i. e. an}^ of those preliminarY ob- 
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— to pick out of a multitude of old dates and decrees what no 
mail knew before, and wliat nu man would have expected to 
hear to-day, for the purpose of slander — to transpose dates, 
and assign meiisures to the wrong causes instead of the right, 
in order to make a plausibie case. That was impossible then. 
Every statement must have been according to the trutli, soon 
ulW the facts, while you still remcmlicrfid the particulars and 
had them almost, at jour fingers' ends. Therefore it was that 
he shunned all investigation at tiie time, and has come at this 
late period ; thinking, aa it appears to me, that you would 
make it a contest of orators, instead of an inquiry into politic- 
al conduct ; that words would be criticised, and not interests 
of state. 

Then he plays the sophist,' and says, you ought to dis- 
regard tlie opinion of us which you came from home witli — 
'that, as when you audit a man's account under the impression 
that be has a surplus, if it casts up right and nothing remains, 
you allow it,'' so should you now accept the fair conclusion of 
the argument. Only see, how rotten in its nature (and justly 
so) is every wicked contrivance ! For by this very cunning 
simile he has now acknowledged it to be your conviction, tjiat 
I am my country's advocate and lie is Philip's. Had not tiiis 
been your opinion of each, he would not have tried to persuade 
you differently. That he has however no reasonable ground 
for requiring you to change your belief, I can easily show, 
not by casting accounts — for that mode of reckoning appliea 
not to measures — hut by calling the circumstances briefly 
to mind, taking you that hear me both lor auditors. and 

\ Through my policy, which he arraigns, instead of the 
Thebans invading tliis country witli Fiiilip, as all expected, 
jectiuuB which enable tlie ascused to defend himKlf irreEpcctively of 
tba meritaof III* quaation. Scbaefer reaja irpoa?MBdv, and renders it: 
"priuBqiiam horuin quidquam siib^idio OReumpBiaseL" Pabst follows 
him. It I adopted that reading, 1 would triuiBlate tliue: " beforo it gat 
any of Ihase points mixed up with it." 

• So Spillan ; and .Inonbs : ipiell er tfcn Sophinten. 

' The ittustrntion ib tnkeii, not from common tradesmen's accotintA, 
RS Reiske supposes, iior from the ceiieUB fur classification of cili^eiis, qj 
SGhHcfer thinks, but rather from the audit of official aooounM by tlie 
Aofiaral at Athens. To iheni he clearly refers in tlia esproSBioii bo- 
low, ioyiaraii u/ta xal /iilprvai xpi^n'oi- Tlie poBsngo in .ilflchiiies 
runt. Cteeijih. (Uil) confirms this view. 
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(they joined our ranks and prevented him ; — instead of the 
war being in Attica, it took place seven hundred furlongs 
from the city on the confines of Boeotia ; — instead of corsairs 
issuing from Euboea to plunder us, Attica was in peace on 
the coast-side during the whole war ; — instead of Philip being 
master of the Hellespont by taking Byzantium, the Byzan- 
tines were our auxiliaries against him. Does this computa- 
^ tion of services, think you, resemble the casting of accounts ? 
Or should we strike these out on a balance,' and not look 
that they be kept in everlasting remembrance *? I will not set 
down, that of the cruelty, remarkable in cases where Philip 
got people all at once into his power, others have had the 

Tlie expressions Tifielgip7J<j>ovc, avraveXeiVj refer to the use of counters 
by the ancients in their arithmetical processes. Hence comes our word 
" calculation," from calculus, a stone or counter used for such purpose. 
A literal translation of these expressions would hardly be intelligible 
ill our language, and therefore I have avoided it. 

' /. e. strike them out of the credit side of the account, by means of 
a set-off on the debit side. Lord Brougham : ** must these events be 
taken out of the opposite side of my account ?" The meaning is prop- 
erly explained by Reiske : *' Existimasne, res has prseclare a me gestas 
ex hominum memorid. toll! debere propter ingentes clades quas pass! 
fiumus?" Schaefer, who is followed by Jacobs and Pabst, has given a 
different interpretation. Taira, according to him, means both the serv- 
ices of Demostnenes, and the malpractices of^schines; and uvravekelv 
ravTa is to set them off against one another, to mutually cancel them. 
Pabst introduces this amplification of ravra into his text, feeling per- 
haps that the reader would not gather it from the context : glaubst Du, 
class man Das, was ich fur, Dii gegen das Vaterland gethan hast, gegen 
einander aufhehen mussc. This mterpretation is not only not Dome 
out by the words, but contrary to the scope of the whole passage. De- 
mosthenes is not saying any thing here about the misdeeds of u^chines ; 
and the notion of setting them off against his own services was too 
palpably absurd to suggest for a moment. He has been enumerating 
certain good results of his administration. His argument is : " Tliese 
are positive services which I have rendered you, deserving gratitude 
and permanent record. You can not treat them as credits, to be can- 
celed by a debit side of the question. Such a mode of reckoning is 
well enough for an arithmetical computation, but is inapplicable to a 
case of this kind." Here he stops short, and why ? He felt that at this 
very moment ChsBronea and its results, constantly present to his own 
thoughts, might cross the minds of his hearers; and that he might be 
met with tlie 'Objection, — "If you take credit for the victories, you 
must have the discredit of the defeats: your policy must be judged of 
as a whole." To this indeed he had an answer, but not exactly in the 
present line of argument; therefore he turns it off, spurning the bare 
i^'hSk of .^Esohines' illustration. 
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trial ; ■while of the generosity, which, casting ahout for his fu- 
ture purposes, he assuuied ton'ard Athens, jou have happily 
enjoyed the fruits. I pass that by. 

Yet this 1 do not hesitate to eay ; that any one desirous of 
truly testing an orator, not of calumniating him, would never 
have made the charges that you advanced juBt now, inventing 
similes, mimicking words and gestures ; (doubtless it hath de- 
termined the fortune of Greece, whether I spoke this word or 
that, whether I moved my band one way or the other 1) no I 
\ lie would have examined the facts of the case, what means 
I and resources our country possessed, when I entered on tlie ad- 

I ministration, what, when I applied myself to it, I collected for 
Iher, and what was tbecondition of our adversaries. Then, if 

II had lessened her resources, he would have shown me to be 
[guilty J if I had greatly increased them, he would not have 
•calumniated me. However, as you have declined this course, 

I will adopt it. See if I state the case fairly. 

^or re sources — our country possessed the islanders; not 
all, bat ine weakest; for neither Chios, nor Khodea, nor 
Corcyra was with as ; subsidies' she had amounting to live- 
and-forty talents ; and they were anticipated : infantry or 
cavalry, none besides the native. But what was most alarm- 
ing and wrought most in favor of the enemy — these men had 
got all our neighbors to be hostile rather than iriendly to us; 
Megariane, Thebans, Eubceans. Such wei'e the drcumstances 
of our slate ; no man can say any thing to the contrary : look 
now at those of Philip, whom we had to contend with. In 
the first place, he ruled his followers with unlimited sway, the 
most important thing for military operations i in the next 
place, they had arms always in their hands : besides, he had 
plenty of money, and did what he pleased, not giving notice 
by decrees, not deliberating openly, not brought to trial by 
calumniators, not defending indictments for illegal measures, 
not responsible to any one, but himself absolute master, 
leader, and lord of aU. I, who was matched against him — ^for 
it is right to examine this — what had I under ray conlroll 
Nothing. Public speech, for instance, the only thing open to 
me — even to this you invited bis hirelings as weU as my- 
self; and whenever they prevailed over me, (as often happeuc 

' The tribute fiom tlie islnndera. See vol. I. p. 77. noti 
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for some cause or other,) your resolutions were passed^ for 
the enemy's good. Still under these disadvantages I got you \ 
for allies Eubceans, Achaeans, Corinthians, Thebans, Mega- 
rians, Leucadians, CorcyraBans; from whom were collected 
fifteen thousand mercenaries and two thousand horse, besides 
the national troops.^ Of money too I procured as large a 
contribution as possible. i 

If you talk about just conditions with the Thebans, ^ .^s- 
chines, or with the Byzantines or Eubceans, or discuss now 
the question of equal terms, first I say — ^you are ignorant 
that of those gjdleys formerly which defended Greece, being 
three hundred in number, our commonwealth furnished two 
hundred, and never (as it seemed) thought herself injured-^by 
having done so, never prosecuted those who advised it or ex- 
pressed any dissatisfaction ; — shame on her if she had ! — ^but 
was grateful to the gods, that, when a common danger beset 
the Greeks, she alone furnished double what the rest did for 
the preservation of all. Besides, it is but a poor favor you 
do your countrymen by calumniating me. For what is the 
use of telling us now what we should have done*? — ^Why, 
being in the city and present, did you not make your pro- 
posals then ; if indeed they were practicable at a crisis when 
we had to accept not what we liked but what the circum- 
stances allowed? Remember, there was one ready to bid 
against us, to welcome eagerly those that we rejected, and 
give money into the bargain. 

But if I am accused for what I have actually done, how 
would it have been, if, through my hard bargaining, the state?- 
had gone ofi* and attached themselves to Philip, and he had be- 
come master at the same time of Euboea, Thebes, and Byzan- 
tium t What, think ye, these impious men would have said 
or done? Said doubtless, that the states were abandoned — 
that they wished to join us and were driven away — that he 
had got command of the Hellespont by the Byzantines, and be- 

* Literally: "Tou left the assembly, having passed resolutions." 
See my observations in the Preface, p. 14. 

• I believe this means the national troops of the allies. See Append- 
ix IX. Schaefer, however, takes iroXiTiK(jv to be the san^e as oUeluv 
just above. 

^ JBschinee, in his speech (73), complains that the terms of the treaty, 
concluded by Demosthenes with the Thebans, were most disadvanta< 
geouB to Athens. 
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come master of the corn-trade of Greece — tnat a. heavy neigh, 
bor-war had by mains of the Tbebans been brought ioia 
Atticn — that the sea had becomn uonavigable by the excur- 
sion of pL'ates from Eubcea ! All this would they have said 
Bure enough, and a great deal besides. A wicked, wicked thing, 
O Athenians, is a calumniator always every way epitefiil and 
fault-finding. But this creature is a reptile by nature, that 
Jrom the beginning never did any thing honest or liberal ; a 
veiy ape of a tragedian, village Gilnomaua, counterfeit orator!' 
What advaatage has your eloquence'-^ been to your counlty? 
N^ow do you speak to us about the past? As if a physician 
should visit hia patients, and not order or prescribe any thing 
to cure the disease, but on the death of any one, when the 
liiBt ccrsmoDies were performing, should follow liira to the 
grave and expomid, how, if tlie poor fellow had done this and 
that, he never would have died! Idiot! do you speak now? 
Even the defeat — if you exult in that which siiouid make 
you groan, you accursed one! — by nothing that 1 have 
done will it appear to have befallen us. Consider it thus, 
O Athenians. From no embassy, on which I was comniis- 
Bioned by j-ou, did I ever come away defeated by the em- 
bassadors of Philip — neither from Tbessaly, nor from Am- 
bracia, nor from the kings of Tlirace, nor &om Byzantium, 

' Leland reoders this paBBOge oafollowg; "A falBeacciiaer, my (Coun- 
trymen, ia a monster, a dnngBiuus roomtar, qnemlouB and industrioua 
in BAolLi tig pretenses orcomplainL And such ia the very nature of thia 
fox in human ahope, — a stranger to every thing cood or liberal, — this 
theatrical ape, tbis BtraOing player, tbisljlundering haranouei'I" Ja- 
ooba : Jib bathaflei Weien,Ilir Manner Alfimi, ut der Bycophant, AosAoA 
imiaer tind uberall, miii/iinillg vnd tckmahtichtig ; aber dieMtr WiM 
iiier Ul eine Scutie vo" Ifatvr: tan Anbegitm hat er tUclili Oentndet, 
niehiii FreitwMget getlian, dieter Uihhafle Affe der TragSdie, dieser 

I dorfiKhc Omoinaus, dieser Redner von tcMeckiextem Schrot vnd Korn. 

t ia to Klvaie^, tea page 05, note 'i; and aa to (EnomailB, see page 78, 

' AeiwDTiR- is used not only to signify oraft and clevemeBS in general, 
butHpeeinUytadeaeribe the qnality of a powerful and effective speaker. 
Su it oocupa several times in Dionjaius. It ia applied, however, both in 
a good and in a bad seiiBe, according to cireumstancea. *s many otiier 
words are. Thus wemay eallnmun an orator, either aimply, meaning 
a public epealier, or by way of praise, meaning a good speaker, or in- 
vidiousif, meaning to aay that ho is an artful speaker, able to mnka 
the woraa appear the better cause. Compare .iiehinos oont Ctea. It, 
S3; Demoath. Be Cor. 318, 
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nDr from any other place, nor on the last recent occasion from 
Thebes ; but where his embassadors were vanquished in argu- 
ment, he came with arms and carried the day. And for this 
you call me to account ; and are not ashamed to jeer the same 
person for cowardice, whom you require single-handed to over- 
come the might of Philip — and that too by words I For what 
else had I at my command ? Certainly not the spirit^ of each 
individual, nor the fortune of the army, nor the conduct of 
the war, for which you would make me accountable ; such a 
blunderer are you ! 

Yet understand me. Of what a statesman may be respons- 
ible for I allow the utmost scrutiny ; I deprecate it not. What 
are his ftmctions? To observe things in the beginning, to 
foresee and foretell them to others — this I have done : again ; 
wherever he finds delays, backwardness, ignorance, jealousies, 
vices inherent and unavoidable in all communities, to contract 
them into the narrowest compass, and on the other iiand, to 
promote unanimity and friendship and zeal in the discharge 
of duty. All this too I have performed ; and no one can dis- 
cover the least neglect on my part. Ask any man, by what 
means Philip achieved most of his successes, and you will be 
told, by his army, and by his bribing and corrupting men in 
power. Well ; your forces were not under my command or 
control ; so that I can not be questioned for any thing done in 
that department. But by refusing the price of corruption I 
have overcome Philip : for as the offerer of a bribe, if it be 
accepted, has vanquished the taker, so the person who refuses 
it and is not corrupted has vanquished the person offering. 
Therefore is the commonwealth undefeated as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

These, and such as these, (besides many others,) are the 
grounds furnished by myself to justify the defendent's motion 
in my behalf. Those which you my fellow-citizens furnished, 
I will proceed to mention. Immediately after the battle the 
people, knowing and having witnessed every thing which I 
did, in the very midst of their alarm and terror, when it would 
not have been surprising if the great body of them had even 
treated me harshly, passed my resolutions for the safety of the 
country ; all their measures of defense, the disposition of the 

* Jacobs: Muth. Pabst: Gednnun^, Augur: "valeur.'* Other 
translators take rjfvxv^ to signify ** life." 
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garriBOna, tbe trenches, the levies for our fortifications, wero 
carried on under mj decrees : and further, upon the election of 
a commissioner of grain, they cbose me in preference to ail- 
Afterward, when those who wei-e bent to do me a mischief 
conspired, and brought indictments, audits, iuipeauhiaents and 
the rest of it agiiinst me, not at fu-st in their own persons, but 
in such names as they imagined would most effectually screen 
themselves, (for you surely know and remember, that every 
day of that first period I waa arraigned, and neither the despe- 
ration of Sosicles, nor the malignity of Philocrates, nor the 
madness of Diondas and Melantus, nor any thing else was left 
UDtned by them against mo;) on all those occasions, chiefly 
through the Gods, secondly through you and the other Athe- 
nians, I was preserved. And with justice I Tes, that ia the 
truth, and to the honor of the juries who so conscientiously 
decided. Well then : on the impeachments, when you ac- 
quitted me and gave not the prosecutors thbir share of the 
votes, you pronounced that my policy was the best ; by my 
acquittal on the indictments my counsels and motion were 
shown to be legal; by your passing of my accounts you ac- 
knowledged my whole conduct to have been honest and in- 
corruptible. Under these circumstances, what name could 
Ctesiphon with decency or justice give to my acta t Not that 
which he saw the people give — which he saw the jurors give — 
which he saw truth establish to the worldl 

Ay, says ho; that was a fine thing of Ceplialus, never to 
have been indicted. Yes, and a lucky one too. But why 
should a man, who has often been chained, but never con- 
victed of crime, be a whit the more liable to reproach ? How- 
ever, men of Athens, against my opponent I have a right ttf 
use the boast of Cephalus; for he never preferred or prosecu- 
ted any indictment against me; therefore I am a citizen as 
good as Cephalus by his admission. 

From many things one may see his unfeeliagnesa and mo:- 
lignity, but especially from his discourse about fortune. For 
mj part, I regard any one, who reproaches his fellow-man 
with fortune, as devoid of sense. He that is best satisfied 
with his condition, he that deems his fortune excellent, can 
not be sure that it will remain so until the evening; how 
then can it be right to bring it forward, or upbraid another 
jnau with itf As .^ilfichinca, however, has on this subject 
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(besides manj others) expressed himself with insolence, look, 
men of Athens, and ol^erve how much more truth and 
humanity there shall be in mj discourse upon fortune^ than 
in his. 

I hold the fortune of our commonwealth to be good, and 
so I find the oracles of Dodonaean Jupiter and Pythian Apollo 
declaring to us. The fortune of all mankind, which now pre- 
vails, I consider cruel and dreadful : for what Greek, what 
barbarian, has not in these times experienced a multitude of 
evils ? That Athens chose the noblest policy, that she fares 
better than those very Greeks who thought, if they aban- 
doned us, they should abide in prosperity, I reckon as part of 
her good fortune : if she suffered reverses, if all happened not 
to us as we desired, I conceive she has had that share of the 
general fortune which fell to our lot. As to my fortune (per- 
sonally speaking) or that of any individual among us, it 
should, as I conceive, be judged of in connection with personal 
matters. Such is my opinion upon the subject of fortune, a 
right and just one, as it appears to me, and I think you will 
agree with it. ^schines says that my individual fortune is 

* " Les anciens donnoiont beaucoup k la fatalite : c*etoit une force 
aveugle qui entrainoit les hommes dans le malheur, et meme dans le 
crime, sans qu'il fut possible de resister a sa violence. Cette fatalite est 
le mobile presque unique de leurs tragedies, et c'est peut-etre, pour le 
dire en passant, ce qui les a rendus un peu trop uniformes. Non seule- 
ment ils croyoient que le destin s'attachoit k ponrsuivre un homme, 
mais encore que la mauvaise fortune, que le sort malheureux qui le 
suivolt, se communiquoit a ceiix qui rapprochoient. Oreste, dans 
Bacine, dit k Pylade : — 

Je ne sais de tous temps quelle iniuste puissance 
Laisse le crime en paix et poursuit Tinnocence. 
De quelque part sur moi que je tourne les yeux, 
Je ne vois que malheurs qtki condamnent les Dieux. 
Mais toi, par quelle erreuu^veux-tu toujours sur toi 
Detourner un courroux qui ne cherche que moi? 
"En consequence de-ces principes Eschine, mechamment, a represente 
Demosthene, dans un enaroit de son discours, comme un miserable 
poursuiyi par la fortune, et qui communiquoit son malheur a tous ceuz 
qui lui confioient leurs affaires. 

"Demosthene lui repond ici en faisant voir, 1°. que quand meme il 
auroit ete poursuivi p^r la fortune, il seroit cruel de lui rtprocher son 
malheur : 2°. qu'il est ridicule de pretendre que la destineo d an particu- 
lier influe sur la destinee de la republique : 3°. qu'il n'a y as ete si mal- 
heureux pendant sa vie, que sa fortune n*a pas ete si mieei abie ; et de li^ 
il prend occasion de comparer sa fortune a celle d*£a<^li\.v\^" — A-Ui^vt. 
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paramount to that of the commoD wealth, the small luid mean 
to the good and great. How can this poai^ibl; bet 

Howe\ er, if you are detemiined, .^^chines, to scrutinize mj 
fortune, compare it with your own, and, if you find my for-- 
tuno better than yours, ceaee to revile it. Look then front 
the very beginning. And I pray and entreat that I may not 
be condemned for bad taste.' I don't think any person wise 
who insults poverty, or who prides himself on having been 
bred in affluence : but by the Blander and malice of this cruel 
man I am forced into such a discusaion ; which I will conduct 
Ttritb all the moderation which circumstances allow. 

I had the advantage, .i?Cachines, in my boyhood of going to 
proper scboob, and having such allowance as a boy shoulil 
have who is to do nothing mean from indigence. Arrived at 
man's estate, I lived suitably to my breeding ; waa ehoii'-- 
master, ship-commander, rate-payer ; backward in no acts of 
liberality public or private, but making mj'self useful to Itiii 
commonwealth and to my IHends. When I entered upon 
state affairs, I chose such a line of politics, that both by my 
country and many people of Greece I have been crowneil 
many times, and not even you my enemies venture to say 
'lihat the line 1 chose was not honorable. Such then Lua 
been the fortune of my life : I could enlarge upon it, but ] 
forbear, lest what I pride myself in should give oflisnae. 

But you, the man of dignity, who spit upon others, look 
what sort of fortune is yours compared with mine. As a boy 
you were reared in abject poverty, wailing with your father 
on the school, grinding the ink, sponging ike benches, sweep- 
ing the room, doing the duty of a menial I'ather than a free- 
Inan's son. After you were grown up, you attended your 
mother's iniliations,^ reading her books and helping in all the 

' Moat of the commentatorB take ynj;rponp-o in the senao of " itiai- 
■ pidity or absurdity." Jntobs has : abgem/imachten Fi-o»te>, Pabst : 
ZAbffeickmackiheil, Schasfer corapares tho inixpit Xiyeiv of Xeoophon, 
Cooviv. vi. 1. FraDoiH traailatas it, " any thing oETenBive," vhioh ia not 
the meaning of the vord, though aDdDubtedly it was the object of 
BemoBtheneB U> duprecato giving ofFense. He knew that a Inrge num- 
ber, perhaps the majarity. of the jurors were taken from the humbler 
class of eitiiens, and they might be offended if he boasted too much of 
his wealth and origin. Therefore he is auiiona to show that he waa 
forced into this compHrtson by Jj^liines liimsetf. 

' The ritea, which DemoatheneB represents Ui have been performed 
Sjr iie DioUier of jEaehmee, were brought into Grsecafrom Phrjgia aod 
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ceremonies: at night wrapping the noviciates in fawn-skin, 
swilling, purifying, and scouring them with clay and bran, 
raising them after the lustration, and bidding them say, '^ Bad 

the east, and from Thrace. They appear not to have been of the most 
reputable kind, at all events the officiating parties were a low class of 
people. Plato, in the second book of his Republic, tells us, that at this 
period there were a multitude of jugglers and adventurere going about 
Greece, who acquired influence over ignorant men by pretending to 
the exercise of supernatural power. They carried books with them, tho 
authoi*ship of which they ascribed to Musaeus and Orpheus, and which 
contained directions as to various rites of sacrifice and purification, and 
other mystic ceremonies. These, they said, had the effect of expiating 
crime and averting evil. Bacchus and Ceres were the divinities to 
whose worship these mysteries were devoted, especially the former, as 
appears abundantly from the passage before us. 

Nf/3piCwv is putting on the fawn-skin worn by the Bacchanalians. 
Compare the Bacchse of Euripides, 137, 176, and Statins Theb. II. 664: 

Nebridas et fragiles thyrsos portare putastis 
Imbellem ad sonitum. 

KpaTTjpi^uv was a species of Bacchic baptism, either by immersion, 
or pouring the bowl over the head. 

'ATTOfiuTTuv TTjy^^ Kttl TZLTvpoLQ Tcfcrs, sccordiug to Harpocration, to 
the Orphic myth oi ^lowaog Zaypevf, the infernal Bacchus, son of Pros- 
erpine, whom the Titans tore to pieces, having plastered their own 
faces with clay to escape detection. Jupiter destroyed the Titans with 
his thunder, and from the smoke of their burning bodies man was gener- 
ated. See Orph. Hymn. 29, Procli Hymn, ad Athen. and Olympio- 
dorus on the Phsedo. Taylor, whom Lei and and Francis follow, in- 
terprets dirofiuTTuv in the sense of modeling images or idols for the 
mysteries. Reiske thinks the clay and bran was nothing more than a 
kind of soap, used for lustration. Jacobs says the bran reminds him 
of the flour {TraiTrdXr}) with which Strepsiades is powdered in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes (v. 265), where it is evident that the poet is ridiculing 
some initiatory or mystic ceremony. 

'Eijwyov KUKdv eipov dfieivovy is a form of words pronounced by the 
initiated, a sort of thanksgiving for the blessings of civilized life 
introduced by Ceres and Bacchus, mystically referring to religious 
blessings.' To this there is a manifest allusion in the chorus of the 
Bacchse, v. 900. 

MaijLUJV fihf dg kK daXdaaag 

iijwye KVfia, Xifieva & ^Kixev. 
Taylor compares Cicero de Legibus, II. 24, — " Nam mihi cum multa 
ezimia divinaque videntur Atbense tuse peperisse atque in vitam homi- 
nnm attulisse, turn nihil melius iis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti imma- 
nique vitA exculti ad humanitat-em et mitigati sumus, initiaque 
ut appellantur, ita re verA principia vitsB cognovimus, neque solum 
cum Iffititid vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliori 
DiOriendi." 
'OTioXv^ai is the religious or orgiastic howl. See Bacchs^ <24> ^^%. 
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I Iiave scaped, and better 1 have found;" priding yourself 
tlmt no one ever howled bo luBtily — and I believe biin ! for 
dou't suppose that he who speaks bo loud is not a splendid 
howler 1 In the daytime yoii led your noble oi^asts, crowned 
with fennel and poplar, through the highways, squeezing the 
big-cliceked seqKDts, and lifting them over your head, and 
I shouting Evce SahiE, and capering to the words Hyea Attes, 
1 Attes Hyes, saluted by the beldames as I-eader, Conductor, 
Chest-beurer, Fan-bearer, and the like, getting as your reward 
tarts and biscuits and rolls; for which any man might well 
bless himself and his fortune !' 

When you were enrolled among your feUow-townsmen — by 

ClBudian, Rnptna Pros, lib, L Ululalibui Ids BarckaUir, and lib. il 
■tUidantia Sitidgma Oallti. 

I'oplar, supposed tu )ie tlie growth of tlia iofBrnal region, was aacrEd 
(oE HarpoamtioD saja) to tbe son of Proserpine. Fennel was HiipjKised 
to liave a peculiar rirtue. A species of fenuel is mentioned by Virgil 
(Eclog. S. 26) as carried by Sylvaniia: 

I Florentea ferulas et grandia lilia quassans. 

L ' As to tlie aerpeots. Bee Baccliie, v. 697. Ccrca ia drawn by serpents 
in Ciaudian RB(>t. Pros. lib. i. Compare Plutarch, Vit. Alei 2. 

The exclamations eioi oaffol are Thracian, perhaps of esal^rn origin. 
Bacchus is called Evius aiid Babaiiua. See Orph. Hjoin 47, PIuL 
Symp. iv. 6. Tik uriTjf are Phrygian. Oiooof is the common term 
tot tt troop of Bacchanals (Bacchic, 6R). The god himself is called 
ijopjof (Baechffi, 141). Aiiruof is the "niystiea vannua laochi" (Virgil 
Geoi^. I. 166). He ia called Aiin<ir^ Aiowoot- id Orph. Uyma 45. See 
CaUimaeh. Hjmn. ad Jovem, 4B. The nioTa contained the arcane 
aymboU of the mysteries. Such was the /taXaffo^ of Ceres (Callitnach. 
Hytnii. ad Cererem, 1, Taylor's Eleuainian and Baoohio Mysteriea, 119). 
' I consider it better to give this turn than to write, "tor which who 
would nob," &e., which suits not tlie Ecgliah idiom so well. But you 
may beep the interrogaljvc, if you turn "for which" Into "for aucli 
things," as Pabst and Jacobs do. 

Here lean not forbear noticing tbefiilsome eulogy pronounced by the 
Timet reviewer upon Miteheli's version of this paasBga. I concede that 
'' ia clever, but it certainly deserves not the epithets of " terse and 



tbe ezpreeeioDB of the original, and he translates upon that system. 
Thus, 6 iittnTvuv ia, " who considers worthy only of the spittle of his 
mouth ;" trpo^ii^ must ha enlarged into '■born and bred ;" yp^iiuv, 
"at! the crones and beldames of the quarter," and so on. I suppose 
these are qaestiona of taste. For my own part. I think there was much 
wisdoDi in the saying of the clergiman, nho excused himself to his 
cnngregation fur preaching longer Llian usuai, on the plea that be had 
HQtbad time to make his sermon shorter. 
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what means I stop not to inquire — when you were enrolled 
however, you immediately selected the most honorable of 
employments, that of clerk and assistant to our petty magis- 
trates. From this you were removed after a while, having 
done yourself all that you charge others with ; and then, sure 
enough, you disgraced not your antecedents by your subse- 
quent life, but hiring yourself to those ranting players, as they 
were called, Simylus and Socrates, you acted third parts, col- 
lecting figs and grapes and olives like a fruiterer from other 
men's fanns, and getting more from them than from the play- 
ing, in which the lives of your whole company were at stake ; 
for there was an implacable and incessant war between them 
and the audience, from whom you received so many wounds, 
that no wonder you taunt as cowards people inexperienced in 
such encounters.^ 

But passing over what may be imputed to poverty, I will 
come to the direct charges against your character. You es- 
poused such a line of politics, (when at last you thought of 
taking to them,) that, if your country prospered, you. lived 
the life of a hare, fearing and trembling and ever expecting to 
be scourged for the crimes of which your conscience accused 
you ; though all have seen how bold you were during the 
misfortunes of the rest. A man who took courage at the 
death of a thousand citizens — what does he deserve at the 
hands of the living? A great deal more that I could say 
about him I shall omit : for it is not all I can tell of his tur- 
pitude and infamy which I ought to let slip from my tongue, 
but only what is not disgraceful to myself to mention. 

^ The commentators and translators have all misundei stood this pas- 
sage, imagining that ^schines and his troop are charged \\rith strolling 
About the country and robbing orchards. Nothing could be more for- 
eign to the meaning. Taking Bekker's text, and omitting the first 
Tpavfiara, the explanation is simply as follows : — 

JBschines and his fellow-players acted so badly, that they were pelted 
by the audience with figs, grapes, and olives, — as we should say, with 
oranges. The players picked up these missiles, and were glad to pocket 
the affront. Such quantities were showered upon the stage, that they 
got enough to stock a fruiterer's shop; so they were supplied, uonep 
OTTiipcwtfg iK r(Sv dX^rptuv x^pi^^Vy like a dealer in fruit, who purchases 
his stock from various farmers and gardeners, k From this source ^s- 
chines derived more profit, •n'keiu Xafifidvuv and tovtuv, than from the 
dramatic contests, tuv dyavuvj for which the company were ill paid, 
and in which they ran the risl^ of their lives every day firom the indig- 
aation of the aumence. 

Vol. U.—E 
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Contrast now the circumstances of your life and mijie, 
gently and with temper, .^chines ; and then aek these people 
whose fortune they would each of them prefer. You taught 
reading, I went to school : you perfonned initiations, I re- 
ceived them: you danced in the chorus, I furnished it: you 
were aseemhly-clerk, I was a speaker : you aeted third piLTls, 
1 heard you : you broke down, and I hissed : you have work- 
ed iia a statesman for the enemy, 1 for my country.' I pass 
hj the rest ; but this very day I am oo my probation for a 
crown, and am acknowledged to be iunocent of all offense ; 
while you are already judged to bo a pettifogger, and the 
question is, whether you shall continue that trade, or at once 
be silenced by not getting a fifth part of the votes. A happj 
fortune, do you see, you have enjoyed, that you should de- 
nounce mine as miserable I 

Come now, let me read the evidence to the jury of pnblio 
services which I have performed. And by way of coropariBon 
do you recite me the verses which you murdered : 
From Ilitrlos and tlie dusky reolois I eoaic. 
And 

111 newe, bcliere me, I am loth to bear. 
HI betide thee, say I, and may the Gods, or at least the Athe- 
nians, confound thee for a vile citizen and a vile third-rale 
actor 1^ 

' The boat version of this Bcriea of antilhoMs is, I thiak, that of 
Jacobs : 

Dn hiellett Schrde ! ich bemfhU die Schulen ; Bu heiorgleiit die Wei- 
hungeti; ick empfing tif ; Ihi tanideit im Chor ; uh ilaliele ChSra aiti ; 
Dti dienlest alt ScliTfiieT ; ick ^rach vor dan Voltt ; Du tpieltest dM 
driUen BoUea ; ich lah m ; SufiiUt dvrch, laid ich aKhCe ; Du virk- 
UllfUr dis FUndu ; ich far dag Vaierlafid. 

IkultoD has imitated this passage in the Apology for Smectymnaus 
(toL i. p. 221. Sjininana' Edition). Speaking of the yoang diviiiea and 
etudenta at oollege, whom be bid seen ao often upon the stage prosti- 
tnting the aname of that ministry, which they either had or vere nigh 
having, to the eyes of courtiers and court ladies, he preceeds thus: — 
"There while they acted and overacted, among other young echolara. 
B spectator ; they thought themselves gallant men, and I thought 

" "' '■ ' --J n L-j. -t uispronou need, and 

ind I hissed." 
isfromthe beginuingof theHocDba. The words 
V (iOKiJE are supposed by Wolf to be tlie beginning of another quo- 
in which the orator eonveria abrnplly into on imprecation upon 
bines. The position of the words h'owever is ngninat this intei'- 
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Read the evidence. 

[E'vidence,\ 

Such has been my character in political matters. In private, 
if you do not all know that I have been liberal and humane 
and charitable to the distressed, I am silent, I will say not a 
word, I will offer no evidence on the subject, either of persons 
whom I ransomed from the enemy, or of persons whose daugh- 
ters I helped to portion, or any thing of the kind. For this 
is my maxim. I hold that the party receiving an obligation 
should ever remember it, the party conferring should forget it 
immediately, if the one is to act with honesty, the other with- 
out meanness. To remind and speak of your own bounties is 
next door to reproaching.^ I will not act so; nothing shall 
induce me. Whatever my reputation is in these respects, I 
am content with it. 

I will have done then with private topics, but say another 
word or two upon public. If you can mention, ^schines, a i 
single man under the sun, whether Greek or barbarian, who I 
has not suffered by Philip's power formerly and Alexander's \ 
now, well and good ; I concede to you, that my fortune, or 
misfortune (if you please), has been the cause of every thing. 
But if many that never saw me or heard my voice have been 
grievously afflicted, not individuals only but whole cities and 
nations ; how much juster and fairer is it to consider, that 
to the common fortune apparently of all men, to a tide of 
events overwhelming and lamentable,^ these disasters are to 

pretation'. for fiuTiLara fikv must be connected with what follows, and 
al standing alone could not have the required emphasis. Schaefer with 
greater probability supposes ica/cdv KaKQg ae to be the commencement of 
a verse. I have followed Bekker, who throws them into the next clause. 
Demosthenes, after repeating two Iambic lines, and ridiculing his op- 

Eonent's declamatory style, suddenly, as if he was weary of such stuff, 
reaks into the curse, the introductory words being suggested by the 
KOKayyeTi^lv. 

* Compare Terence, Andria, Act L Sc. i. 16 : — 

Sed mi hoc molestum est ; nam isthsec commemoratio 
Quasi exprobratio est immemoris benefici 

* Brougham : " some force of circumstances untoward and difficult to 
resist" Leland : " torrent of unhappy events that bore down upon us 
with irresistible violence." Francis : '** the ropid impetuosity of partic- 
ular conjunctures, cruel and unaccountable," — a lame version indeed I 
Auger : " concours fatal de circonstances malheureuses." Jacobs : einer 
harten vnd widrigen Oewcdt der ^hreignisae. Pabst : eincn gewalttamen 
Umtehwwng der Ereignisse^ toie er nicht halte Btaitfindcn sollcn. 
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be attributed. Tou, disregarding all tliis, accuse mo -wiioBe 
miDostry has been among my countrymen,' knowing all the 
■while, that o part (if not the whole) of your calumny falls 
npoD the people, and yourself in particular. For if I assumed 
the Bolu and absolute direction of our counsels, it was opep to 
you the other speakers to accuse me : but if you were con- 
gtantly present in all the asf^emhlies, if the state iciyited pub- 
lic discussion of what was expedient, and if these measurea 
were then believed by all to be the beet, and especially by 
you ; (for certainly from no good-will did you leave me in pos- 
session of hopes and admiration and honors, all of which al^ 
tended on njy policy, but doubtless because you were compelled 
by the tiuth and had nothiug better to advise ;) is it not iniqui- 

i tons and monstrous to complain now of measures, than which 

1 you could surest none better at the time ! 

I Among all other people I find the»>e principles in a manner 
defined and settled — Does a man willfully offendl He is the 
oigect of wrath and punishment. Hath a man erred uninten- 
tionally T There is pardon instead of punishment for htm. 
Haa a man devoted himBelf to what seemed for the general 
good, and without any fault or misconduct been in common 
with all disappointed of success? Such a one deserves not 
obloquy or reproach, but sympathy. These principles will 
not be found in our statutes only : Nature herself has defined 
them by her unwritten laws and the feelings of humanity. 
.^IschineB however has bo &r surpassed all men in brutality 
and malignity, that even things which he cited himself as mis- 
fortunes he imputes to me as crimes. 

And besides — as if ha himself had spoken every thing with 
candor and good-will — he told you to watch me, and mind 

' The mentiiag is— " von charge moArith this univcrsBl ruia, Ihough 
I TBo merely an Athatiian oitiien who took my ahare, together with 
my fellow-ciCizGiiB, in the politics of my own coantr^-, but could have 
UDthiagto ^o with theaffnirB of otlier people, on whom similar calami- 
ties faU." So Beiske interprets Jropd tovtoioI — "dasignat pro more 
jndioaa ciresque Atheniensrs." Pabst howevar takes thase words b> 
refer to the ^opdv ^pay/idrav, and tlms translates: dtr ich iinter dim 
Einjljme dieiei UmKhwanget der Ereigniae die StaattverKoltung fiArtc. 
Lord Brongham, following Fran tia, tmnalates to the same effect: ■■ cflllrd 
opoQ, as 1 was, to carry on tba goTemment in such a crisis." The 
words do not favor such an interpietnlitin. 'knani refers to TonTtnm, 

L And, if it stood alona, could be huj'dly uaderatoud tu signify " all lliu 

\ Athenians." 
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that I did not cajole and deceive you, calling me a great or- 
ator,^ a juggler, a sophist, and the like: as though, if a man 
says of another what applies to himself, it must be true, and 
the hearers are not to inquire who the person is that makes 
the charge. Certain am I, that you are all acquainted with 
mj opponent's character, and believe these charges to be more 
applicable to him than to me. And of this I am ^ure, that 
my oratory — ^let it be so : though indeed I find, that the 
speaker's power depends for the most part on the hearers ; for 
according to your reception and favor it is, that the wisdom 
of a speaker is esteemed — ^if I however possess any ability of 
this sort, you will find it has been exhibited always in public 
business on your behalf, never against you or on personal! 
matters ; whereas that of -^schines has been displayed not 
only in speaking for the enemy, but against all persons who 
ever offended or quarreled with him. It is not for justice or 
the good of the commonwealth that he employs it. A citizen . 
of worth and honor should not call upon judges impanneled ) 
in the public service to gratify his anger or hatred or any 
thing of that kind ; nor should he ' come before you upon 
such grounds. The best thing is not to have these feelings ; 
but, if it can not be helped, they should be mitigated and 
restrained. 

On what occasions ought an orator and statesman to be ve- 
hement ? Where any of the commonwealth's main interests 
are in jeopardy, and he is opposed to the adversaries of the 
people.2 Those are the occasions for a generous and brave 
citizen. But for a person, who never sought to punish me for 
any offense either public or private, on the state's behalf or 
on his own, to have got up an accusation because I am 
crowned and honored, and to have expended such a mul- 
titude of words — this is a proof of personal enmity and spite 
and meanness, not of any thing good. And then his leaving 
the controversy with me, and attacking the defendant, com- 
prises every thing that is. base.^ 

I should conclude, JEschines, that you undertook this 

* See p. 90, note 2. 
' Or, " he has to do with the adversaries of the people," omitting u 

with Bekker. But with ti the sense is as Jacobs. Reiske, and others 
give it : too es der Sache des Volkes gegen die Fehide ailt 

• "This^once more pressed, because, after the brilliant declamation 
that precedes^ it was sure to be doubly effective." — Lord Brougham. 
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a to exhibit your eloquence and strength of lungs, not to 
obtain saliaraction for any wrong. But it is not the language 

I of an orator, TFju -liincfl, tbat ban any value, nor yet the tone of 
[lis voice, but liifi adopting the same views with the people, and 
Ilia hating and loying the same persoDe that his country does. 
He that ia thus minded will say every thing with loyal inten- 
tion ! he that courts persons from whom the commonwealth 
npprehends danger to herself, rides not on the same anchorage 
with the people, and therefore has not the same expectation 
of safety. Bnt— do you seel — I have; for my objects are 
the same with those of my countrymen ; I have no interest 
separate or distinct. Is tlia.t so with you? How can it be 
— when immediately after the battle you went as embassador 
to Philip, who was at that period the author of your country's 
calamities, notwithstanding that you bad before persisted in 
refusing tliat office,' as all men know? 
1 And who is it that deceives the slate? Surely the man 
WL Srbo speaks not what he thinks. On whom docs the crier 
f lironounce a curse V Surely on such a man. What greater 
' tsnme can an orator be charged with, than that his opinions 
and his language arc not the same? Such is found to bo 
your character. And yet you open your mouth, and dare to 
look these men in the faces! Uo you think they don't know 
jou') — or are sunk all in such slumber and oblirion, as not to 
■ -remember the speeches which you delivered in the assembly, 
1 during and swearing that you had nothing to do with Philip, 
' And that I brought that chai^ against you out of personal 
enmity without foundation t No sooner came the news of 
the battle, than you forgot nil that ; you acknowledged and 
avowed that between Philip and yourself there subsisted b 
relation of hospitality and £:iendship — new names these for 
' Tliis is to be understood only of tht 1a.°Lt six 
* Thla enrae wsa pronouaced at every aaaen 
every meeting of the eountil, before the bosineBB beitan. It ■was in- 
olud«d in a form of prnjer presaribed by law, in vliieh the gods vera 
imploi'ed to blesti and prosper tins consul tati one of ths citizens, and to 
destroy and eitirpBto atl porenns who vers ill-afTected to Iha ootmnon- 
wealtfi, or plotted or conspired ngainst the people, or were bribed to 
mislead or deceive them. There are many Bllnslona to this enrao in Ihe 
Attic orators. In the speech on the Embassy (p. MS), Demosthene* 
canees it to be read to the jury. At the raeeling of ladies in the Thes- 
tDophoriiiEDSffl of Aristophanes, thtre la an smnsing mock pruj^r read 
tj- the crier, vr. 29a — Sfil. Bee Schomanu De Comitiis, 9'i, 
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your contract of hire. For upon what plea of equality or jus- 
tice could -^chines, son of Glaucothea the timbrel-player, ' be 
the friend or acquaintance of Philip ? I can not see. No I 
You were hired to ruin the interests of your countrymen : and 
yet, though you have been caught yourself in open treason, and 
uiformed against yourself after the fact, you revile and reproach 
me for things which you will find any man is chargeable with 
sooner than I.' 

Many great and glorious enterprises has the commonwealth, 
.^^chines, undertaken and succeeded in through me; and 
she did not forget them. Here is the proof — On the election 
of a person to speak the funeral oration immediately after 
the event, you were proposed, but the people would not have 
you, notwithstanding your fine voi«e, nor Demades, though 
he had just made the peace, nor Hegemon, nor any other of 
your party — ^but me. And when you and Pythocles came for- 
ward in a brutal and shameful manner, (O merciful heaven !) 
and urged the same accusations against me which you now do, 
and abused me, they elected me sdl the more. The reason — 
you are not ignorant of it — ^yet I will tell you. The Atheni- 

^ The drum or timbrel was an instrument peculiarly used in the or- 
gies of Bacchus and Cybele, derived from Phrygia. Compare Bacchse^ 
68:— 

alpeaBe rd;rt;^;c5pt* hv ttoXei ^prvydv, 
rvfiTrava ; 'Peag re firjTp^^ ^f^ ^* etprifiara * 
^nd Virgil, ^n. IX. 619 :— 

Tympana vos buxusque vocat Berecynthia matris 
Idsese. 

Compare also Virgil, Georg. IV. 64 ; Apulei. de Gen. 49, " -^gypti*^ 
:)nmina gaudent plangoribus, Grseca choreis, barbara strepitu cymba- 
listarum et tympanistarum et ceraularum." 

^ " Here is the same leading topic once more introduced ; but intro- 
duced after new topics and u'esh illustrations. The repetitions, the 
enforcement again and again of the same points, are a distinguishing 
feature of Demosthenes, and formed also one of the characteristics of 
Mr. Fox's great eloquence. The ancient however was incomparably 
more felicitous in this than the modern ; for in the latter it often arose 
from carelessness, from ill-arranged discourse, from want of giving due 
attention, and from having once or twice attempted the topic and for- 
gotten it, or perhaps from having failed to produce the desired effect. 
S^ow in Demosthenes this is never the case : the early allusions to the 
su^ect of the repetition are always perfect in themselves, and would 
sufficiently have enforced the topic, had they stood alone. But new 
matter aft-erward handled gave the topic new force and fresh illustra- 
tion, by presenting the point in a new light" — Lord Brmtgham, 
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s knew as well the loyalty and zeal wilh wliicli I conducted 
j ,](heir affairs, as the disboticsty of you ajid your party ; for 
r irbaC you denied upon oath iu our prosperity, you coafessed 
I ^ the misfortunes of the republic- Tiiey considered tbere- 
I, that men who got security for their politics by the 
public disasters had been their enemies long before, and were 
then ayowedly such. They thought it right also, that the 
person who was to speak iu honor of the fallen and cele- 
brate their valor, should not have sat under the same roof 
or at the same table' with their antagonists ; that he should 
not revel there and sing a ptean over tbe calamities of Greece 
in company with their murderers, and then come here and 
receive distinction ; that he should not with his voice act the 
mourner of their fate, but that he should lament over them 
with his heart. This they perceived in themselves and in 
me, but not in any of you : therefore they elected me, and 
not you. Nor, while the people felt thus, did the fathers and 
brothers of the deceased, who were chosen by the people to 
perform their obsequies, feel differently. For having to order 
the funeral banquet (according to custom)' at the house of the 
nearest relative to the deceased, they ordered it at mine. And 
with reason : because, though each to his own was nearer of 
kin than I was, none was so near to them all collectively. 
He that liad the deepest interest in their safety and success, 
had upon tlieir mournful disaster the largest share of sorrow 
for them all.^ 

I same libutions." BroughniQ : " dnut oat 
B happily expressed the two words: Baua- 
id board -fellowa." We luiplit say, " sliared 
honicaud hoard with." 1 have adopted the tui-n of jBeobB. 

' Literally; "as other fanernl banquetB [t, e. Iks funeral banquets ia 
generalj are wont to ha held." 

' This paauftge, which hae not been particnlsrly noticed by any of 
the critics, appears to me oue of the roost touching in the whole oration. 
The sentimentislike that which ULdipuB expresses in the beauttfuUinea 
of Sophocles ((Ed. Rex, ES), which very posaibly were in the mind of 

ii waitr^ obcTpot, yvord, Koiix iyvard fioi 
TtpoapiBi^ l/iiipovTeC' «^ 7^ "'''' *T( 
voaetre wdvrig, Kat voaovvTc;, lif tfH 
otx loTiv ipuv forif i^ iaoB voaeL 
t8 ;ihi yilp ipav iJ?.jT)f tif h^ Ipxcrai 
fiavav Kaff aiiTbn, sovAev' SXXav ■ i/ i" i/iil 
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Read him this epitaph, which the state chose to inscribe on 
their monument, that you may see even by this, .^chines, 
what a heartless and malignant wretch you are. Read. 

THE EPITAPH.^ 

These are the patriot brave, who side by side 
Stood to their arms, and dash'd the foeman's pride: 
Firm in their valor, prodigal of life, 
Hades they chose the arbiter of strife ; 
That Greeks might ne'er to haughty victors bow, 
Nor thraldom's yoke, nor dire oppression know ; 
They fought, they bled, and on their country's breast 
(Sucn was the doom of heaven) these warriors rest 
Gods never lack success, nor strive in vain, 
But man must suffer what the fates ordain. 

Do you hear, -^schines, in this very inscription, that " Gods 
never lack success, nor strive in vain ?" Not to the statesman 
does it ascribe the power of giving victory in battle, but to 
the Gods. Wherefore then, execrable man, do you reproach 
me with these things'? Wherefore utter such language I I 
pray that it may fall upon the heads of you and yours. 

Many other accusations and falsehoods he urged against 

* The reader will doubtless be pleased to see the lines of Campbell, 
which appeared in Lord Brougham's translation, and therefore I take 
the liberty of subjoining them : — 

These are the brave, unknowing how to yield, 

Who, terrible in valor, kept the field 

Against the foe, and higher than life's breath 

Prizing their honor, met the doom of death, 

Our common doom, that Greece unyoked might stand, 

Nor shuddering crouch beneath a tyrant's hand. 

Such was the will of Jove ; and now they rest 

Peaceful enfolded in their country's breast 

Th' immortal gods alone are ever great. 

But erring mortals must submit to fate. 

The following also is submitted for the judgment of the reader : — 

These for their country stood in war-array, 

And check'd the fierce invader on his way ; 

Into the battle rush'd at glory's call, 

With firm resolve to conquer or to fall ; 

That Greeks should ne'er to tyrants bend the knee, 

But live, as they were born, from thraldom free. 

Now in the bosom of their fatherland 

These warriors rest ; for such was Jove's command. 

The Gods in all succeed and have their will, 

But mortals must their destiny fulfilL 

E2 
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Ime, Athenians, but one thing surprised me more than all, 
that, when he montioned the late miefortuDes of the countiy, 
he felt not as became a well-dispOEed and upright citizen, he 
shed no tear, experienced no such emotion : with a loud Toice 
exulting, and straining his throat, he imagined apparently 
that ho was accusing me, while he was giving proof against 
', that our distresses touched him not in the same 
I the rest. A person who pi'etends, as he did, to 
care for the laws and constitution, ought at least to have this 
about him, that he grieves and rejoices for the same cause as 
the people, and not bj his politics to be enlisted in tlie ranks 
of the enemy, as .S^schines has plainly done, saying' that I 
am the cause of all, and that the commonwealth has fallen 
into troubles through me, when It was not owing to my views 
or principles that you began to assist the Greeks ; for, if you 
conceded^ this to me, that my influence caused you to resist 
the sulgugation of Greece, it would be a higher honor than 
any that you have bestowed upon others. I myself would 
not make such an assertion — it would be doing you injustice 
— nor would you allow it, I am sure ; and ^schines, if he 
I acted honestly, would never, out of enmity to mc, have dis- 
paraged and defamed the greatest of your glories. 
. But why do I censure him for this, when with calumny far 
I more shocking has he assailed me t lie that charges me with 
I Philippizing — O heaven and earth ! — what would he not say t 
By Hercules and tlie Gods ! if one had honestly to inquire, 
discarding all expression of spite and falsehood, who the per- 
sons really are, on whom the blame of what has happened 
may by common consent fairly and justly be thrown, it 
would be found, they are persons in the various states like 
.^^chines, not like me — persons who, while Philip's power 
_ was feeble and exceedingly small, and we were constantly 
I vaming and exhorting ami giving sahitaiy counsel, sacrificed 
•■the general interests for the sake of selfish lucre, decdving 
and corrupting their respective countrymen,^ until they made 
them slaves — Qaochus, Cineas, Thrasylaus, the I'hessaliane ; 
Cercidaa, Hieronymus, Eucampidas, the Arcadians j Myrlis, 
Teledamus, Mnaseas, the Argivea ; Euxitheus, Cleotimus, 

' Confar .Xechinen pcmtr. Ctes. 61. 

' Perhaps " attributed ;" fiB Jacobs and Pahst render it. 

' Seliaefer expl^ne ruOf tirapjfovrOf TroAi'rof , "civea buw fnctionis." 
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Aristaeclimus, the Eleans; Neon and Thrasylochus, sons of 
the accursed Philiades, the Messenians ; Aristratus, Epi chares, 
the Sicyonians ; Dinarchus, Demaratus, the Corinthians ; 
Ptoeodorus, Helixus, Perilaus, the Megarians ; Timolaus, 
Theogiton, Anemoetas, theThebans; Hipparchus, Clitarchus, 
Sosistratus, the Euboeans. The day will not last me to re- 
count the names of the traitors.^ All these, O Athenians, 
are men of the same politics in their own countries as this 
party among you, — profligates, and parasites, and miscreants, 
who have each of them crippled^ their fatherlands; toasted 
away 3 their liberty, first to Philip and last to Alexander; 
who measure happiness by their belly and all that is base, 
while freedom and independence, which the Greeks of olden 
time regarded as the test and standard of well-being, they 
have annihilated. 

Of this base and infamous conspiracy and profligacy— or 
rather, O Athenians, if I am to speak in earnest, of this 
betrayal of Grecian liberty — Athens is by all mankind ac- 
quitted, owing to my counsels ; and I am acquitted by you. 
Then do you ask me, .iEschines, for what merit I claim to be 
honored? I will tell you. Because, while all the statesmen 
in Greece, beginning with yourself, have been corrupted for- 
merly by Philip and now by Alexander, me neither oppor- 
tunity, nor fair speeches, nor large promises, nor hope, nor 
fear, nor any thing else could tempt or induce to betray aught 
that I considered just and beneficial to my country. What- 
ever I have advised my fellow-citizens, I have never advised 
like you men, leaning as in a balance to the side of profit : 
all my proceedings have been those of a soul upright, honest, 

* See the opinion of Polybius in Appendix VI. 

Cicero appears to have imitated this passage in the oration against 
Verres, Act II. lib. 4, — " Nulla domus in Sicnid loeuples fuit, uhi iste 
non textrinum instituerit Mulier est Segestana, perdives et nobilis, 
Lamia nomine ; per triennium isti, plena domo telarum, stragulam 
vestem confecit: nihil nisi oonohylio tinctura. Attains, homo pecu 
niosus, Neti ; Lyso Lilybaei ; Critolaus Ennse ; Syracusis JSschrio, Cleo- 
menes, Theomnastns; Elori Archonides, Megistus. Vox me citius 
defecerit quam nomina." 

« Literally: "mutilated." 

• I have given for TrponeTruKOTec the version of Lord Brougham, who 
justly censures the paraphrases of the other translators. Jacobs ren. 
aers it <2ar6o/, but sa3*s in a note: wdrtlick: zutrank, Pabst: toieein 
Oetchenk beim Zutrinken hingegehen haben. 
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ipt : intrustecl with affaira of greater magnitudb 
than any of my cont«raporarieB, I have administered them 
all honestly and faithfully. Therefore do I claim to be 
honored. 
/ Ab to this fortification, for which you ridiculed me,' of the 
' wall and fosse, I regard them as deserving of thank a and 
praise, and so tliey are ; but I place theiu nowhere near my 
acts of administration. Not with stones nor with bricks did 
I fortify Athens; nor is this tbe ministry on which I most 
pride myself. "Would yon view my fortifications aright, you 
will find arms, and states, and poets, and harbors, and 
galleys, and horses, and men for their defense.^ These ara 
the bnlwarks with which I protected Attica, as far as was 
possible by human wisdom ; with tbes« I fortified our terri- 
tory, not the circle of Pineus or the city.^ Nay more; I 
was not beaten by Philip in estimates or preparations ; far 
from it ; but the generais and forces of the alUes were over- 

^ j^!achineB had urged ia bis sp^eeli — '^thab the ment of repairiii? 
Qie fortificatioufi wns fur oatweighed by tbe guilt of huviag rendered 
■nGh repairs npceasary; ihat a good atateaman sliould not seek to bo 
honored for Btrengtliening tbe ramparts, bnt for doing eomereal aapvioe 
to the commonwealth." — P. 87. 

' I have hero taken tovtuv aa Wolf, Reiske, Jacobs, imi] Pabst do. 
But Taylor, Markland, and Scboefer nndentand it to mean " tbesa 
men," i. e. tlia Atbeniana, 

' J BuHoin Lord Brougliam'a note; — 

" Tbe fame of this noble pnssage is great and universal. It is of a 
beauty and force made for all timet and all places ; itiB ctfect with na 
may be imagined by supposing Mr. Pitt to have been attacked for big 
Uartello towers, tbe use of wbieh was far more doubtful than DemoB- 
thenea' Teixiau^ and ra^pcta. and to hate indignantly and proudly 
appealed to the other aervieea he had rendered and tbo other outworka 
he bad erected for our internni protection against foreign and domestto 
enemies. Que seems Co hear him nubly pour forth his magniScent 
pwioda, alike majestic in struatura and in tons, upon the ' lines of cir- 
cumvallotion far miehtier Chan any fortress, lines which the enel^y of 
K Doited people and the wisdom of a British parliament had drawi 
around oor glorious oonstitution, placing it in proud seeurityabove all 
the aaaaults either of an insnlting enemy from without, or a more 
desperate fue at home,' — and ' desinng t.iiat bis title to thearatitude of 
his aountry should be rested on foundations like these, far more im- 
perishable than any works which the hands of men could raise.' Or 
would he haply have spoken figuratively of ' the loftier towers which 
he had raised in the people's hearts, and the exhaustle»a magazines of 
their loyalty and valor! 
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come by his fortune. Where are the proofs of this ? They 
are plain and evident. Consider. 

What was the course becoming a loyal citizen — a states- 
man serving his country with all possible forethought and zeal 
and fidelity ? Should he not have covered Attica on the sea- 
board with Euboea, on the midland frontier with Boeotia, on the 
Peloponnesian with the people of that confine ? Should he 
not have provided for the conveyance of com along a friendly 
coast all the way to Piraeus? preserved certain places that 
belonged to us by sending off succors, and by advising and 
moving accordingly, — Proconnesus, Chersonesus, Tenedos? 
brought others into alliance and confederacy with us, — ^By- 
zantium, Abydus, Eubcea? — cut off the principal resources 
of the enemy, and supplied what the commonwealth was de- 
ficient inl All this has been accomplished by my decrees 
and measures ; and whoever will examine them without prej- 
udice, men of Athens, will find they were rightly planned 
and faithfully executed ; that none of the proper seasons were 
lost or missed or thrown away by me, nothing which depend- 
ed on one man's ability and prudence was neglected. But if 
the power of some deity or of fortune, or the worthlessness 
of commanders, or the wickedness of you that betrayed your 
countries, or all these things together, injured and eventually 
ruined our cause, of what is Demosthenes guilty? Had there 
in each of the Greek cities been one such man as I was in my 
station among you ; or rather, had Thessaly possessed one 
single man, and Arcadia one, of the same sentiments as my- 
self, none of the Greeks either beyond or within Thermopylae 
would have suffered their present calamities ; all would have 
been free and independent, living prosperously in their own 
countries with perfect safety and security, thankful to you 
and the rest of the Athenians for such manifold blessings 
through me. 

To show you that I greatly understate my services for fear 
of giving offense, here — read me this— the list of auxiliaries 
procured by my decrees. 

{The list of auxiliaries.'] 

These and the like measures, ..^chines, are what become 
an honorable citizen ; (by their success — O earth and heav- 
en !— i^we abould have been the greatest of people incontest- 
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ably, and deserved to be so : even under their failure tfae re> 
lult is gloiy, and no one blames Athens or her policy: all 
condemn fortune that so ordered things :) but never will he 
desert the interests of the commonwealth, nor hire himself to 
her adversaries, and study the enemy's advantage instead of 
his country's; nor on a man who has courage to advise and 
propose measures worthy of the state, and resolution to perse- 
vere in them, will he cast an evil eye, and, if any one privately 
offends him, remember and treasure it up ; no, nor keep him- 
self in a criminal and treaeheroua' retirement, as you bo often 
do. There is indeed a retirement just and beneficial to the 
state, such as you, the bulk, of my countrymen, innocently 
enjoy: that however is not the retirement of -Sichinea; fiu- 
from it. Withdrawing himself from public life when he 
pleases, (and that is often,) he watches for the moment when 
you are tired of a constant speaker, or when some reverse of 
fortune has befallen you, or any thing untoward has happened 
(and many are the casualties of hnman life) : at such a crisis 
be springs up an orator, rising from bis retreat hkea wind; 
in full voice,^ with words and phrases collected, he rolls them 
out audibly and breathlessly, to no advantage or good purpose 
whatsoever, but to the detriment of some or other of his fel- 
low-citizens and to the general disgrace. 

' As to the meaning of CirouJjc, the Edinburgh reviewer, ■whom I 
have before quoted, remarks ua follows (voL ixxvi. ]1, 4B3) : — 

"Heaccnaea jEaehines of maintaining an »n/aira»iiW/uiDsiienrt, or 
gviet, T/avxiay "Asou Kat iirovS-Op, Thia transfiition we conaiiier a very 
^lerable one, but how far it fulU short of the original will be seen 
when, in order to express tlie literal meaning of that single word, wa 
are of neoeHsity driven to this periphrasis — a liollov ailaice. like that 
paTticidaT state of a tooiiBii Khich ha> juit ikiimed over, ai if about to 
hrnl, bat ahich i> n/verllielfii rankiUiff underneath, andjial upott the 
poiitl nf breaking ovt iiiiofrctk mischief." 

Leland renders it "insidioua." Brougbam; " traitoroua," Auger; 
"perfide." Jacobs: hci-mtiickifchc. Pabst: arglistige. 

' Lelsnd renders this aptly enough : " his vojee is already exercised." 
Ppillan foUawa him ; and Pabst is to the same effect. It is not correct 
10 say, " raiaing bie voice." or the like, as others have it 

It appears from thd testimony of ancient writere, ati well as from the 
Bneen of Demosthenes, that jEsotiines hnd a remarkably tine voice, and 
was not a little proud of it. A good voioe must indeed have been a 
great advantage to nn Athenian spcBtor. who had to address thouwindfl 
of people in the 0[>en air. Bnt ^Eichinea not only possessed a voice 
that was loud and clear, but bad a wonderful case and fluency ofspeeel^ 
'1 theBB Datura} gifts surpassing Demosthenes himself. 
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Yet from this labor and diligence, -^schines, if it pro- 
ceeded from an honest heart, solicitous for your country's 
welfare, the fruits should have been rich and noble and pro- 
fitable to all — ^alliances of states, supplies of money, con- 
veniences of commerce, enactment of useful laws, opposition 
to our declared enemies. All such things were looked for^ in 
former times; and many opportunities did the past afford 
for a good man and true to show himself; during which time 
you are nowhere to be found, neither first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, nor sixth^ — not in any rank at all— certainly 
on no service by which your country was exalted. For what 
alliance has come to the state by your procurement 1 What 
succors, what acquisition of good-will or credit ? What em- 
bassy or agency is there of yours, by which the reputation of 
the country has been increased*? What concern domestic, 
Hellenic, or foreign, of which you have had the management, 
has improved under it *? What galleys ? what ammunition t 
what arsenals? what repair of walls'? what cavalry 1 What 
in the world are you good for *? What assistance in money 
have you ever given, either to the rich or the poor, out of 
public spirit or liberality ? None. But, good sir, if there is 
nothing of this, there is at all events zeal and loyalty. Where ? 

* 'E^ETaaig ^v, " there was an inquiry after — they were wanted," — • 
tlio word being strictly applicable to a search or muster, where the 
names of persons are called over — ^the things needed or missing are 
inquired for. Hence k^eTu^eadai gets the meaning of " to be found ;" 
being strictly, "to be called over at muster," and more loosely, **to 
appear in your place at call." Leland's translation is: " such were the 
services which the late times required.** Spillan : " for all these services 
there was a demand." Francis : " these were objects of great attention." 
The Germans, however, understand it differently. Jacobs : Alle diese 
Gegenatande dienten in frilherer Zeit zur Ptifung. Pabst: Durch 
alles dies konnte man in den fruhem 2kiten aich erproben^ which is 
pretty nearly the same thing as is expressed by the next clause. Com- 
pare the passage below (p. 381, Orig.), ineidi^ ovketi avfiBovloiv aXXli 
Tuv Tolg kmraTTOfiivoig itrripeTovvTuv Kal tuv KariX r^g irarpidog fiiadap- 
velv kroifiLiv Kal rcjv KoXaKeveiv krepovg iSovTiOfievcjv k^eraai^ ^v, TTjviKavra 
aO Kal TovTDV tKoarog hv Tu^ei. 

^ Auger contents himself with rendering this: *'ni le premier, ni le 
second, ni le dernier, dans aucun rang enfin," and observes, "il me 
semble que cette Enumeration arithmetique n'auroit eu aucune grace en 
fran^ois." It refers, however, to an ancient answer of the Del phic oracle, 
which to an inquiry, what rank the -^gaeans held, responded, that " they 
were neither ttiird, nor fourth, nor twelfth ; of no number or account 
atalL" 
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whent Tou infamous fellow ! Even at a time when all who 
ever spoke upon the platform gave something for the puhlic 
Bafety, and last Aristonious gave the sum which be had 
amassed to retrieve hb franchise,' you neither came forward 
nor contributed a mite — not from inability — no ! for you have 
inherited above five talents from Philo, your wife's father, and 
you had a eubscription of two talents from the chairmen of 
the Boards for what you did to cut up the navy-law. But, 
that I may not go from one thing to another and lose sight of 
the question, I pass thia by. That it was not poverty pre- 
vented your contributing, already appears: it was, in fact, 
your anxiety to do iiotiuDg against those to whom your po- 
litick life is subservient. Od what occa^ons then do you 
show your spirit? When do you shine out?= When aught 
ia to be spoken against your countrymen ! — then it is you aro 
splendid in voice, perfect in memory, an admirable actor, a 
tra^c Theocrines.^ 

You mention the good men of olden times ; and you are 
right so lo do. Yet it is hardly fair, O Athenians, that he 
should get the advantage of that respect which you have for 
the dead, to compare and contrast me with them, — me who 
am living among you ; for what mortal is ignorant, that to- 
ward the living there exists always more or less of ill-will, 
whereas the dead are no longer hated even by an <incmy 1* 
Such being human nature, am I to be tried and Judged by 

' His citIo pririlegeB were auapendcd, until be had dUuLiirged the 
debt due from liim to tbe state. 

' NEnwQf — Xa/urpof. Leland : "spirited and ahining." Broughsm: 
"bold Had muii ill cent," Francis: "on vbat oceoaions haa your spirit 
been excited and your abilities displayed I" Jacobs : icaclcer — krdflig. 
Pabat: Bei aelchen QeUgenbeiten letffleat Du Dieh aim mU /ugaut- 
liclier Kraft, bH aelchen gldmfnd und au^eaeichaet. Sea note 1, p. 67, 

* Theoerines was a notoriotiB informer and slanderer. There is aa 
oration attributed to DomoBtheneB agaiaat such a person, Reiske in 
his Index flaya, apparently from oonjeoture — " Videtnr Athenis Rosbiuh 
iBvi sui fuisse, t. c, perfectus liistrio oomicaB; cum qua DemoBtbenea 
.£acbinem comparanB Tbeoorinem trogicum appellal^ ut agentetn his- 
tnonicam in rebus seriis et funestie." 

* Compare Thucjdidea ii. 4fi. — ^mof j-ip roif fuoi irpflf •■& diiTltrdioii 
ri a /ji) ifiTToiCiv dvavmyuvirrrifi Einoif Tcrifii/Ttti ; and tlie dedamatioli 
attributed to Cicero against Ballust: " Quare noli mibi antiquos viros 
objectars. Neque me oumiie conferre decet, PaCres Conseripti, qui jam 
deoeesernnt, omnique odio corent et invidiA, Bed aum iis qui mecnm una 
in repnbliei vcrsati sunt" 
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the standard of my predecessors ? Heaven forbid ! It is not 
just or equitable, -^schines. Let me be compared with you, 
or any persons you like of your party who are still alive. 
And consider this — whether it is more honorable and better 
for the state, that because of the services of a former age, 
prodigious though they are beyond all power of expression, 
those of the present generation sliould be unrequited and 
spumed, or that all who give proof of their good intentions 
should have their share of honor and regard from the people t * 
Yet indeed — ^if I must say so much — ^my politics and princi- 
ples, if considered fairly, will be found to resemble those of 
the illustrious ancients, and to have had the same objects in 
view, while yours resemble those of their calumniators ; for 
it is certain there were persons in those times, who ran down 
the living, and praised people dead and gone, vsrith a malignant 
purpose like yourself. 

You say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you like 
them, -^chines? Is your brother, or any of our speakers'? 
I assert that none is. But pray, my good fellow, (that I 
may give you no other name,) try the living with the living 
and with his competitors, as you would in all cases — ^poets, 
dancers, athletes. Fhilammon did not, because he was infe- 
rior to Glaucus of Carystus and some other champions of 
a by-gone age, depart uncrowned from Olyrapia, but, because 
he beat all who entered the ring against him, was crowned 
and proclaimed conqueror,^ So I ask you to compare me 
with the orators of the day, vnth yourself, with any one you 
like : I yield to none. yWhen the commonwealth was at liberty 
to choose for her advantage, and patriotism was a matter 
of emulation, I showed myself a better counselor than any, 
and every act of state was pursuant to my decrees and laws 

* An anecdote of this Glaucus is told by Pausanias (vi. 10). He used 
to drive his father's plow, and one day, when the coulter was loose, 
he knocked it in with his fist. His father, having seen this feat, took 
him to Olympia, and entered him in the Hng as a pugilist He was 
nearly beaten for want of skill, when his father called out, " Strike as 
you aid the coulter," on which he redoubled his efforts, and won the 
battle. 

The argument here advanced is anticipated by ^schines, (cont 
Ctes. 81,) who asserts that on questions of political merit the true test 
is, not a mere comparison with men of the day, but a positive standard 
of excellence. 
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«nd nogotmlions : none of your party was to lie soen, unlesfl 
.d to do the AtbeDinns a miecliiet'. After that isment- 
uble occurrence, when there was a call no longer for advieers, 
but for persona obedient to command, persons ready to be 
liired against their country and willing to flatter stranger?, 
then allof j'ou were in oecupalion, grand people with splendid 
etjuipages; I was powerlees, I confess, though more attached 
to my countrymen than you.' 

Two things, men of Athens, are characteristic of a well- 
fJispoaed citizen : — so may I speak of myself and give the 
I Jeasl offense: — In authority, his constant aim should be the 
I Jignity and pre-eminence of the commonwealth ; in all times 
Viind circumstances his spirit should be loyal. Thb depends 
upon nature; power and might upon other things. Such a 
ipirit, you will find, I have ever sincerely cherished. Only 
eee. When my person was demanded — when they bi^ougbt 
AjHphittyonic suits against me — when they menaced — when 
they promised — when they set these miscreants like wild 
beasts upon me — never in any way have I abandoned my 
»ffeclion for you. From tho very beginning I chose an honest 
L and straightforward course in politics, to support the honor, 
■tAe power, the glory of my fatherland, tliese to exalt, in these 
m to liave my being. I do not walk about the market-place 
' gay and cheerfiil because the stranger haa prospered, holding 
out my right hand and congratulating those who I think will 
report it yonder, and on any news of our own success shudder 
and groan and stoop to the earth, like these impious men, 
who rail at Athens, as if in so doing they did not rail at 
themselves; who look abroad, and if the foreigner thrives by 
the distresses of Greece, are thankful for it, and say we should 
keep him so thriving to all time. 

Never, O ye Gods, may those wishes be confirmed by you ! 

If possible, inspire even in these men a better sense and 

feeling! But if they are indeed incurable, destroy them by 

, themselves i exterminalo them on land and sea ; and for the 



after 



o be anbacribed to thcii 
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rest of us, grant that we may speedily be released from bur 
present fears, and enjoy a lasting deliverance!^ 

^ Lord Brougham's yersion of this coucludiog passage is spirited, 
though not free from faults: 

" Let not, O gracious God, let not such conduct receive any measure 
of sanction from thee I Rather plant even in these men a better spirit 
and better feelings! But if they are wholly incurable, then pursue 
them, 3'ea, themselves by themselves, to utter and untimely perdition, 
by land and by sea ; and to us who are spared vouchsafe to grant the 
speediest rescue from our impending alarms, and an unshaken security." 

'Enivevaeie ravra is not translated quite correctly, and frnXiOTa is 
omitted. "Themselves by themselves" is a Greek idiom, not an En- 
glish. For example, avrbg abrbv direKTeivev is, in plain and good En- 
glish, " he killed himself," not, '* he himself killed himself" We might 
say, "by themselves alone;'* and Leland's turn is not bad: "on them, 
on them only discharge your vengeance." 

It may be thought that my own version of the k^67ieic koI irpo62,eic 
TToiTJaaTe is too wide. I look upon it as a phrase, like uyeiv Kal t^epeiv 
and many others, to be represented by some general equivalent, and 
not by taking the words piecemeal. There is no advantage that I see 
in giving a particular verbal expression to the irpb in irpou^eig, since 
in any form of imprecation, such as " perdition seize," or the like, it is 
necessarily implied that the destruction is to be premature, or before 
the ordinary course of nature. 

Lord Brougham justly says that ** the music of this passage is almost 
as fine as the sense is impressive and grand, and the manner dignified 
and calm ;" and he remarks upon the difiiculty of preserving this in 
a translation. The last two lines are perhaps the most difiScult of all. 
I have resorted to a little expansion, in the attempt to preserve their 
harmony; yet I am unable to satisfy myself *Aa<f>a?.^ OQTijpiav is 
variously rendered — ^bySpillan: "safe securit}'" — ^Leland: "blessings 
of protection and tranquillity." Lord Brougham's " unshaken security" 
is a ffood expression, and sounds well at the close. " Inviolable secu- 
rity had occun'cd to me; but I rather think that aDrrjpiav indicates 
the idea of divine protection, or safety derived from the Gods. The 
prayer of Demosthenes is, that his countrymen may not only be extri- 
cated from their present state of suspense and anxiety, but may have 
the insurance of divine protection for the future. In effect, he prays 
for the deliverance of Athens from a foreign yoke, and the restoration 
of her ancient dignity. His language is purposely vague, but was not 
the less felt and understood by nis hearers. The very prayer which 
invokes a blessing upon the Athenians is designed to impress the con- 
viction upon them, that .^chines was their deadly enemy, who would 
regard their welfare as his own ruin. 

The version of Jacobs is subjoined. He has been bold enough, like 
Leland, to omit "by land and sea;" which, perhaps, to modern ears, 
does not much add to the force. It means, that the whole gang of 
traitors should be destroyed, in whatever part of the world they might 
be, without chance or possibility of escape. 

Mochte dochy o alV ihr Gotter 1 keiner von Euch dietA^ hyUx^vt^^ \ss^- 
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Denioatlienea appears in thia cause ne the conductor of a proaeculion 
against ^^aliiues for treBSOnable practioes iii tbe eitibasBV whiuli pre- 
oeilcd the peace of b.c, Si6. The aircntHBtaiicea couueuted with tUab 
embuaay nra bo fuUj asplained in the third Ajipendii; to Volume I., 
and in the first Appendix to this Volume, that it will be sufficient to 
advert briefly to them, while we inquire more partieularlj into oar- 
taiti mitttera that took place after the coDcluBion of thepeaoe and be- 
fore this prosecation. An interval of three years elapsed between 
thoao two eveuts. .^Eschines was then accneed and brought to trial, 
not only for neglect and misconduct ia the performance of his doty 
aa embassador, but far posidvo corruption and beCraya] of bis coun- 
try's intereats to Philip. It will naturally be asked why the pro- 
ceeding against him onaui'h grave charges was so long delayed. For 
this various causes may be assigned. 

JITotwithstanding the diesatisfaution of the Atheniaua at the conditions 
and sunsequencea of the peace, and at the triumph and advantage 
vhich Phihp had obtained, there was ageneral relviotance to bring on 
any public diseuseion of the matter, which niiglit possibly provoke 
anew quarrel, for which tlicAtUeniana were ill prepared. It was felt 
that an exposure of the artifices by which the people were deluded 
■would reflect some disgrace upon them for their crediility. AH parties 
Donceriied lu the negotiation for peace were in souio measure respona- 

(fern Ihr t>or aUen Dingen auc/i dtiten hivr einen bctatm Sinn and bet- 
neret ChmSlh vsrleihen ; aeiin tie aber vnheilbaT liwi, aie aliein fSr nich 
dem Verderben Sberliefem, lint, den Utbrigen, abtr die Kknetltlt Bffrei- 
vnff iiOJi den obeckujebenden Betorgnittm vad unerKhHtterte Wohlfnhrt 
gevdhren. 

Now let the reader compare with this the peroration of the first 
Catilin Brian a[ieech: 

"flisee ominibus. Catilina, cum sumD:i rei publics salute et cum tu& 
peste ac pernicie, cumque earum CEitio, qui se tecum omni scelere par- 
ric! JioijUG jnnnei-unt, profioisBere ad impjam ballum ao nefarium. Turn 
tu, Jupiter, qui iisdem, qnibus bffic arba. anspiciis a Romulo ea consti- 
tulua; quern Statorem huj us urbts atque imperii vere nominamus; huna 

it liujus Bocios a tuis aris ceterisqae templis, a tectis nrbis aa tntanibu^ 

1 Titiifortnnisquecivium omnium arcebie: etonines inimicns honorum, 

loatea patris, latrunes Italic, aceler' 

ate oonjunctoa, oiternia suppliciis vi 
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jble for it, and among these Demosthenes himself: and therefore, 
while he was the first to call the attention of his countrymen to the 
misdeeds of his colleagues, he forbore for some time to take any act- 
ive steps against them. A^ain, whatever ground there might be for 
suspecting .^chines and Riilocrates of corrupt practices, there ap- 
peared no substantial proof against them, at least none such as would 
be sufficient to convict them in a court of justice. Moreover, they 
were supported by a powerful party, at the head of which were 
Eubulus and Phocion, and which comprised most of those citizens 
who were anxious to preserve peace with Macedonia. Demosthenes, 
although he had acquired a great reputation both as a statesman and 
an orator, had not yet attained that high position as minister of the 
commonwealth, to which a few more yeara served to raise him. 
These were the causes which for a long time prevented any formal 
proceeding against the suspected parties. 
The discontent at Athens however continued to increase. The com- 
plaints against the embassadoi-s were kept alive, not only by private 
discussion, but by frequent indirect attacks upon them in tne public 
debates. Thus, in the Oration on the Peace, Demosthenes reminded 
the people how they had been deluded by false reports and promises. 
In tne second Philippic, without expressly naming either ^schines 
or Philocrates, but m language that could not fail to be understood, 
he publicly denounced them, and declared that they ought to be 
called to account The part which J£schines took when Python came 
to Athens, his addressing the people in support of the Macedonian 
envoys, and defending Philip's conduct, by no means tended to in- 
crease his popularity. News was continually arriving at Athens of 
some warlike or ambitious movement of Philip, plainly showing that 
he would not rest contented even with his present position, but was 
making advances in every direction to extend his influence and pow- 
er. All this, while it excited the alarm of the Athenians, exalted 
Demosthenes in their estimation as a man who possessed more fore- 
sight than his adversaries, and brought them in a corresponding degree 
into disrepute. Before the close of the year b.o. 843, many important 
events had occurred, showing what advantage Philip had gained by 
terminating the Sacred War, and how the safety of Athens was en- 
dangered by his influence in Southern Greece, b.uch were, the divis- 
ion of Thessaly into tetrarchies, and the establishment of Philip's 
adherents in the government — the conspiracy of Ptoedorus at Megara, 
which nearly threw that city into Philip's hands — ^his intrigues in 
Euboea — and those in Elis, wnere a Macedonian faction had become 
predominant. Negotiations had been entered into between Philip 
and the Athenians, with a view to amend the articles of the peace, 
and put them on a basis which should preclude future disputes ; but 
they had proved wholly ineflfectual. Philip was so incensed at the 
demands made by the Athenian embassadors, that he treated them 
with rudeness, and even banished from his dominions the poet Xeno- 
clides, because he had received them into his house. These events 
are alluded to in the speech of Demosthenes. Before the trial came 
on, it is clear that the Athenian people had begun to regard Philip 
with increased suspicion and anger. 
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k It iroald appear alfo, from a particular pafsnge in tlio Oralion on tbe 
Embnasy, that the affair of An tiphun (related mure fully iii tlieUration 
on the Crown, ante p. 6fi) oceurred shortly before the prpaant triaL 
The part which .^iMhines took in it caueea him to be deprived of an 
honorable appoiDtment, that of pleader before the Aruj>hii<tyoiiio 
council ; bo tnat, if the date which baa been oBsigned is correct, be 
must about this time have been in no little diegrare with the publio. 
The allusiotiB of DemoBtbeoes, Lowever, are not eo distinct as to en- 



erj doubtful whether any legal proceeding w 
takeo aRainst him, but for the imprudence of his colleugue Philo- 
emtcs. who by his conduct at Athens, by open talk and couversation, 
afforded tlie strongest eTidence against hicnael^ and almost proioked 
Ilia onamiea to bring him to justice. Of the treason of Philoerates 
there remains no historical doubt. He had received from Philip larca 
Buma of money and grants of land in Phocis, which brought him in 
a cODsiderable income; all tbia wealth he diaplayed OBtentalianslj, 
and made no secret of the quarter from which it was derived. About 
two years after t)ie peace, and probably tiot long after the delivery 
of the second Philippic, Uyperidcs undertook to prosecute him. The 
law of Athens, in case of high crimes and miademeanora against the 
atate, afforded a method of proceeding not unlike an impeacliment in 
oar awn lav. This method Uyperidcs adopted. He brousht Fhilo- 

» crates before the popular asaemblv, and t^iere charging him with 
treasonable conspiracy, procured a decree of the people orderiug him 
to be brought to triaL Philocratcs, having (as we inay presume) 
given bail for hia appearance to answer tlie charge, was so conscious 
of guilt, and bo hopeless of escape, that he sought safe^in voluntary 

Thia confesBion of crime on the part of one with whom on the most 
important occasions he hod acted in concert was a severe blow to 
.^sehines. Re had already been menaced with a similar aecut^ation : 
for at the time when llypecides preferred liis impeachment, Demos- 
thenes pose in the assembly, and declared, that there was one thing 
in it which dissatisfied him, and this was. that Fhilocralea was the 
onlyperaon accused; for it was certain, there must have been accom- 
plices among the embassadors. "Lctthose,"Eaidhe, "who disapprove 
the conduct of Philoerates, and disclaim connection with him, come 
forward and declare themselves, and I will acquit them from all 
blame." Noooereaponded to thischalleDge; and Demosthencsstood 
pledged to follow up bis own words, ancf bring another delinquent 
tojustico. The%htofPhi!ooratesleftnoroomforbesitation; and 
the only question was, what sort of criminal proceag it was most 
advisabls to adopL 

Xt woa open to him to take the same course against j&chines which 
Hypendes had taken against Piiilocrales, viz. to proceed by impeach- 
ment. Eut the more regular way of proceeding against a public 
funotionary for any crime or misdemeanor relating to his office, wna 
to prefer an accusation against him when ha presented himself before 
tia logiatm, or auditors, (o render an account of his official d ' 
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We have seen that every person holding an office of importance at 
Athens was compelled, after the expiration of his term, to render an 
account of the mantier in which he had acquitted himself. Embas- 
sadors were subject to the same liability as other servants of the pub- 
lic, except that no particular time was fixed for their submission to 
the audity as in other cases. The reason for such difiference may bo 
found in the nature of their employment ; embassadors not. being ap- 
pointed like ordinary magistrates for any stated term, or at regular 
periods, but occasionally, as circumstances might require. There- 
fore, while it was competent for any citizen to summon an embassa- 
dor before the auditors, and call him to account for the manner in 
which he had executed his mission, the law prescribed no positive 
time for the embassador himself to tender his accounts. 

Many embassies must have been simple affairs, involving little or no 
responsibility ; and we may presume, the ministers employed upon 
them would hardly be called upon to go throngh the ceremony of an 
audit. On the other hand, we may reasonably suppose, that persona 
commissioned to represent their country on questions of moment, and 
to conduct arduous and critical negotiations, would for their own 
Bakes come before the auditors at the earliest opportunity, and ofifer 
themselves to that public inquiry which the Athenian law in all such 
cases invited or allowed, ^schines had not done so ; on the con- 
trary, he had suffered three years to elapse without submitting to this 
ordefJ. But he had raised a point of law, on which his excuse partly 
rested. He contended that there was no necessity to render an ac- 
count of the second embassy, as all the substantial part of the busi- 
ness had been transacted upon the first ; the second journey to Mace- 
donia was for a matter of form only, to receive the oath of Philip : 
having therefore obtained his legal discharge as to the first embassy, 
he was to all intents and purposes discharged as to both. Demos- 
thenes took a different view of the question, and presented himself 
before the auditors as having a distinct account to render of his con- 
duct upon the second embassy, ^schines, seeing that this might be 
turned into a precedent against him, came with a large number of 
friends to the audit-room, and objected that the account of Demos- 
thenes could not be received, he being no longer accountable. Tie 
objection was overruled ; Demosthenes went through the necessary 
forms, and his account was passed. It does not appear however that 
this decision had any immediate influence upon the conduct of 
./Eschines. The time when Demosthenes presented himself to the au- 
ditors is not stated ; yet I should be disposed to think, it was a con- 
siderable time before the commencement of this prosecution. It was 
not the legal precedent, but the force of circumstance, which after- 
ward determined ^Eschines to follow his adversary's example. Find- 
ing after the flight of Philocrates, that a prosecution against himself 
was inevitable, he deemed it the most prudent policy to take a bold 
step; and accordingly he demanded his audit, thereby challenging 
any accuser who dared to come forward and arraign him. 

Several accusers appeared, the principal among them being Timarchus 
and Demosthenes. Timarchus had long been known as an active 
politician, and for the last few years had zealously ex^rt^d Kycc)%!(^5. 
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in oppoiition to Pliilip. He was bowever a man of profiipite habits, 
and notoriously guilty of certain infamous praoliuea, whith by an old 
statute of Holon incapacitated him to appear aa a Bpeaker la the 
public aseembly. jEBchioea BeiEed the opportunity, which this lav 
afforded him, of striking a blow, which might attJia same time crush 
a formidable adversary, and create a prejudice that should helri him 
materially in hisown defense. Ue demanded, according to the'form 
of the Attic law, a jiidieioi scrutiny into the character of Tiroarclius, 
and a jury being summoned to try Lbe case, he Hccused and convicted 
him of the crimes above mentioned. Tlie legal coDsequeace of such 
conviction was diafronehisemenb ; and jEseliines thus in a Bummarjr 
way got rid of one of his aocasers. Demosthenes remained : and his 
own ti'ial soon afterward eamo on. 
rbe nature of the cose is best learned from the speeches of the rival 
orators. Demoathenes, feeling what difficulties he had to contend 
with, and how much hia own credit was at stake, uses Bvery exertion 
to bring borne to^£sehiaea Ihose charges which hehsd been for three 
Jean proclaiming incessantly to the Athenian public, and tabors to 
enpply tlie want of direct proof by close reasoning, and inferenoes 
from a variety of facts and circamstanccs. He calls attention at the 
outset to the efforts which the defendant's party were making to 
eerecn him from justice. Timarehus bad been destroyed, he says, 
not for the good of society, but to deter any other aecnser from taking 
up the case. Notwithstanding the lapse of time, he undertakes to 
prove the following points—that jeschines had deceived the Alhi 
■nians by false reports ; that he had given treacherous counsel ; the 
he had neglected bis iustructions; that he had lost precioos opporti 
nities by delay ; and that he had dune all this from corrupt motives. 
The chaise is in terms confined to the traosactions upon the 
ond embassy; but the discussion is by no means confined to th 
.£schineB, according to bis opponent's view, was bribed by Fbilij 
the first embassy, but no one suspected him till some time al 
DionysiuB, iu bis treatise on Ithetoric, commends the ekill shown by 
Deutosthenei iu dealing with this part of the subject It would not 
haTe lain ia his mouth to complain of any thing done upon the first 
Journey to Fella, aa on hisretumhe had eipressed himself: '' '' ' 



of theBecond embassy, and the orator, 

previously hired himself to Philip, excuses Ilia own apparent inconsisl' 
euey by alleging that np to a certain timehe, in common with the rest 
ofiiu fellow-citizens, had been deceived nsto tbc defendant's motives. 
He comments upon the remarkable change which i£achlnes had un- 
dergone in his political views; — he had been sent embassador to Pel- 
opODDeBus, to rouse the Arcadiaoa against Philips he had made a 
brilliant speech at Megalopolis, in which he assailed the ting of 
Maccdon with the fiercest invective ; he talked in the same strain 
when he returned to Athens, and boasted of what he had done ; ha 
was appointed on that very account to be one of the embassadura to 
Pello, that ha might bo a check upon his colleagues, who were sus- 
paored of being too favorable to Philip ; yet, after nil Ibis, he waa 
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found Buddenly actine in concert with Philocrates, and doing every 
thing to secure Philijys advantage in the negotiations. Among other 
circumstances, prominently advanced as evidence of guilt, are — th« 
time which the embassadors wasted on their journey to Pella, in dis- 
obedience to the decree of the council ; their lingering afterward at 
E^lla, until Philip returned from Thrace ; their consenting to accom- 
pany him to Pherse, and postponing the signature of the treaty until 
their arrival at that city. By all this delay Philip was enabled to 
reduce Thrace into subjection, and complete the preparations for his 
march southward. It was the duty of the embassadors to apprise 
their countrymen of Philip's preparations and objects; yet not only 
had they neglected to do so themselves, but they refused to permit 
a letter, which Demosthenes had written for that purpose, to oe sent 
to Athens. Philip had sent a letter to the Athenians, apologizing 
for their delay : tnis, says Demosthenes, was an argument that they 
were colluding with him, and it was plain that .^chines had dic- 
tated the letter. 

^chines had had many private interviews with Philip, and on one 
particular occasion, at Pherse— of this Demosthenes gives evidence 
— he had been watched coming out of the king's tent at midnight. 
It is further asserted by Demosthenes, that on the first embassy Philip 
oflfered a sum of money to the whole body of the embassadors ; that 
he also sounded them each separately, himself among the rest, with a 
view to seduce them from their allegiance, ^schines was known to 
have received land in Phocis, yielding an income of thirty minas ; (this 
apparently is not denied by JEschines ;) it could not be doubted that 
this was the price of corruption. The conduct of JEschines after his 
return home could only be explained on the supposition of treachery. 
He professed to be perfectly acquainted with Philip's intentions ; he 
assured the people that Philip meant to deprive the Thebans of their 
sovereignty in Boeotia, and to punish them for their designs upon 
Delphi; to restore Thespite and Platsea, and to give Euboea and 
Oropus to Athens, Afterward, when it turned out that these prom- 
ises were nugatory — when Philip had destroyed the Phocian cities, 
and confirmed Thebes in her sovereignty over Boeotia — how had 
.^Eschines acted? Instead of denouncing Philip for breach of faith, 
— which would have been the natural course if he had been him- 
self deceived by Philip—he remained quite silent : and not only 
that; he had gone to Phocis, and shared the festivities of Philips 
camp, and continued ever after to sound his praises at Athens. !Not 
very long ago he had supported the Macedonian envoys before the 
popular assembly, and, to gratify them, had spoken disparaginpfly of 
his own countrymen. He had throughout assisted and upheld Philoc- 
rates, clearly because he was the partner of his treason, and had 
been afraid to disclaim connection with him, lest his royal master 
should be displeased. 

Such are the principal matters of fact adduced by Demosthenes in sup- 
port of the charge. Many stories are told, not bearing directly upon 
the case, but tending to throw discredit on the character of the de- 
fendant and his supposed accomplices, Philocrates and Phr^now. 
Great pains also are taken by the orator to ftx^\a\w\\ift"^vx.\\.^Vv^^2ka 
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himself took in the same traosa^tiooB, with a risw to clear hinuelf 
{rom all imputntioo of counection with tbe guilty parties, or soj 
other share of the blame. His auxietj on this Goad readercd it more 
difflciilt fur biQi to coufitiQ liimaelf to the question properly at issue ; 
aod the speech has uot that clear order and arrangement wlitchis coin- 
mouly observable iti Deuioatbenes. The arguments indeed are ofteo 
puioLed and forcible, but the; are not n'ell pat together. He dwells 
with mneh emphasis on the deatmctioQ of the Phooians, on the evil 
consoquenceB resulting from Pbilip's possession of Tbcrmopvlo), itnd 
the great extetisioD of his power; nil which are attributed to.J^iiine« 
and bis eol leagues. If, after they had diaeovered thedesigna of Philip, 
they had given immediate information to the Athenians, there was 

tlenty of time to send a fleet and army to Thermopylae, and prevent 
is passing tbe straits ; even after ha had passed, they might have 
saved Phooia, if Ihejhad notbeenprevested by false intelligence and 
insidious counsels. Tbe men who hud thus deeetved their country- 
men had been hired to betray a sacred trust, and they ought not to 
be spared. It was urged, that their pnoiahment would eicite the 
reaeotment of Philip: hut, says Dcmoethenea, they deserved punish- 
ment on this very account, that they had made Philip's resentment 
a thing to be dreaded; and Philip should be made to see that it 
would not answer hia purpose to bribe the citizens of Athena. He 

tremiuda the juiy how severely Timarchus had been dealt with, and 
how .,feobine8 had in his case inaiated upon general notoriety a» 
a sufficient ground of conviction : if tbey tried jEschines upon his 
owa principles, they must convict him, for his guitt was known to 
all. He eommenta at great length upon the general increase of cor- 
ruption in the Greek states, showiog what baneful effects it had pro- 
duced in Chnlcidice, Pelopouneens, and elsewhere, and how perilous 
it would be to themselves, if they suffered it to spread yet further. 
Strang m<'asitres should be taken to check the progress of the mis- 
ohieF; and now that .Machines was brought before them od a clear 
charge of treason, they should, without regard to his abilities, his 
position, or his party, make a signal example of him, and stj'ike toi'- 
ror into tbe bust of traitors in the Hellenic world, 
.faohinea replied, in a speech little, if at all, inferior to that of his 

• adversary; and, as we are informed by Idomeneus the Epicnreau, he 
was acquitted by a ra^ority of thirty votes. Mor can this surprise 
ns, when we look at the circumstances of the case — the length of 
time which had elapsed — the lack of any direct proof of criminality 
— tbe able defense made by -^schiDes — the advantage which he had 
gained by the conviction of Tiraarehua — and the powerful aid of 
EnbuluB and other friends, who appeared in his behalf, or supported 
biro by their infiuonoe. 
notwithstanding the express testimony of Idomeneus, who wrote not 
very long after the event, and who is confirmed by Ulpian. there are 
writers, both aocient and modern, who have inclined to the opinion 
that .^^Jschines was never bronebt to trial, but the orations on both I 

aides were onlypoblisbed. Tbe doubt was first suggested by Plutarch, I 

I who thought It strange that no mention of this trial should be made I 
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by Albert Gerhard Becker, in his treatise on the character of Demoa- 
theues, {Demosthenes cds Staatsman und RedneVy p. 820,) who argaes 
the matter more fully. It appears to me, that the negative evidence 
on which they rely has but little force under the circumstances, for 
the reason assigned by Auger, (which Becker does not satisfactorily 
answer,) viz., that both the orators had motives for their silence : 
Demosthenes had lost the verdict, and therefore had nothing to boast 
of; .^chines had so small a majority — the whole number of jurors 
being not less probably than five hundred — ^that he was considered 
not to have obtained an honorable acquittal. 
As to the title to this oration, and further information as to the law, see 
my article Parapresbeia in the Archaeological Dictionary. 

Of the intrigue and canvassing which there has been about 
this trial, men of Athens, I imagine you are all aware, having 
seen what a throng assailed you at the ballot just now.^ I 
shall only ask at your hands — what those who don't ask it 
are entitled to — that you will value no person and no one's 
favor more highly than justice and the oath which each juror 
has sworn, remembering that this is for the good of yourselves 
and the community ; whereas all this intrigue and importunity 
of partisans is to get advantages for some persons over the 
rest, which the laws assemble you here to prevent, not to se- 
cure for the benefit of the unjust. 

Other men, who enter honestly upon the service of the 
public, even after their audit, I see, profess a continued re- 
sponsibility : -^schines does the very reverse ; for before he 
appeared in court to give a reckoning of his actions, one of 
the persons who came to demand it he has removed out of 
the way y^ others he goes about threatening, and thus intro- 
duces into the commonwealth a practice most flagitious and 
injurious to you ; for if a man who has discharged or admin- 
istered any public office can by intimidation, and not by hon- 
esty, keep people from accusing him, you will be deprived of 
all authority. 

That I shall prove the defendant to be guilty of many grave 
misdemeanors, and to merit the severest punishment, I am 
confident and persuaded: what, notwithstanding such con- 
viction, I am afraid of, I will tell you without disguise. It 
appears to me, O Athenians, that all the causes which come 
before you depend on the time of bringing them as much as 

* For the election of jurors. See page 81, note 1. 
^ Timarchus. See Appendix IL 
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%pon the moritB, and I fear, ttm length of lime since the 
embaeay may have caueed you to forget or become reconciled 
to your wrongs. Yet, even under these circumBtances, you 
may, 1 think, arrive at a. correct judgment and decision : I 
will tell you how. Tou must consider among yourselves, 
men of the jury, and reflect for what things the comroon- 
j wealth should receive an account from an embassador. First, 
[ it should be, on the subject of his reports ; secondly, of his 
counsels ; thirdly, of your instructions to him ; next, as to | 
the circumstances of time ; and after all, whether in each of ' 
these points he has acted iocorruptly or not. Why these in- 
quiries f Because, from his reports you have to deliberate on 
your course of action; if they are true, you determine rightly, 
if uot BO, otherwise. The advice of embassadors you give 
more credit to, because you listen to then^ as to men who 
understand what they were sent about: never then ought 
an embassador to be convicted of giving bad or mischievous 
j advice. And of course, whatever you instructed him either 
[ to do or say, whatever commission you expressly gave him, it 
.is bis duty to have executed. But why the account of timel 
Because it often happens, men of Athens, that the season for 
many important measures falls in a short space, and if it be 
sacrificed and betrayed to the enemy, do what you will, it 
.can not bo recalled. As to the absence of corrupt motive — 
. J am sure you will all i^rec, that to take reward for acts 
L which injure the commonwealth is shocking and abominable. 
' The legislator indeed does not define it so, but ahsoluiely for- 
liida the taking of bribes in anyway, considering, as it appears 
to me, that a person who is once bribed and corrupted ceases 
to be even a safe judge of what is useful for the state. If 
then I shall prove and demonstrate clearly, that .^chinea 
the defendant has reported what is untrue, and prevented 
the people hearing the truth from me — that he has given 
advice totally opposed to your interests, and fulfilled none of 
yoor instructions on the embassy — that he has wasted time 
in which many important opportunities have been lost to the 
commonwealth — and that for aU this he has received presents 
Bnd wages in conjunction with Philocrates, — convict him, 
punish him as his crimes deserve : if I prove not these state- 
ments, or not all of them, look with contempt on me, and 
I Moguit the defoadant. 
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Many grievous things can I lay to his charge besides those 
which I have mentioned, O Athenians — enough to make 
every one detest him — ^but before I enter upon other topics, I 
will remind you (though nearly all indeed must remember) 
what character .^chines first assumed in politics, and what 
language he thought proper to address to the people against 
Philip, that you may see, his own early acts and speeches will 
most surely convict him of taking bribes. 

He is the first Athenian (as he declared in his speech) who 
discovered that Philip was plotting against the Greeks, and 
corrupting certain of the leading men in Arcadia. He it is 
who, having Ischander, son of Neoptolemus, to play second 
part to him,^ applied to the council on this matter, and also 
to the people, and persuaded you to send embassadors every 
where to assemble a congress at Athens for consulting about 
war with Philip ; who afterward, on his return from Arcadia, 
reported those fine long speeches, which he said he had de- 
livered on your behalf before the ten thousand at Megalop- 
olis," in answer to Philip's advocate Hieronymus, and dwelt 
on the enormous injury done, not only to their own countries, 
but to the whole of Greece, by the men who took presents 
and money from Philip. Such being his politics then, such 
the specimen which he had given of himself, when Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Ctesiphon, and the rest, who brought 
reports from Macedonia, without a word of truth, prevailed 
on you to send embassadors to Philip for peace, this man is 
put into the embassy, not as one of a party who would sell 
your interests, not as one of those who trusted Philip, but as 
one who would help to watch the others ; for, on account of 
his former speeches and hostility to Philip, you all naturally 
held that opinion of him. He came then to me, and arranged 
that we should act in the embassy together; and strongly 

^ Pabst: indem er dem Ischander dein 8ohne det Neoptolemus die 
zweite Rolle bei seinen Umtrieben zu epielen ubertrug. Otbers connect 
devTepayuviaiijv with rbv NeoTTToXi/JOv, and understand it literally, as 
if Ischander had been an actor, as Photius says he was. See lliirl- 
wall's Gr. Hist v. 826. Taylor takes rdv NeoTTTo^iifwv to mean "the 
servant or assistant of Neoptolemus." 

* The general Pan- Arcadian assembly, which met at Megalopolis, and 
had power to determine questions of peace and war. See Diodorus, xv. 
59. And as to the embassy of uEschines to Peloponnesus, see Appendix 
VIII. 
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urged, that we should both watch that impudent profligate 
Philocratea. And until his return home from the first em- 
bas^, nmn of Athena, I certainly never discovered that lio woa 
corrupted and had sold himself; for, besides the spcet^hea 
which, as I s^d, he had made before, he rose in the first of 
the assemblies in which you debated on the peace, and began 
— I think I can repeat his opening to you in the very same 
words which he used — " Had Philocrates been metfitating 
ever so long, men of Athene, upon the best means of opposing 
the peace, he could not, methinks, have found a better way 
than a motion like the present. Never will I, while a angle 
Athenian is left, advise the commonwealth to make a peace 
like this ; peace, however, I do advise" — and to such purport 
briefly and fairly he expressed himself. Yet the same man 
who had thus spoken on the first day in the hearing of you 
all, on tlie next, when the peace was to be ratified, when I 
Bupporled the resolution of our allies, and exerted myself to 
make the peace equitable and just, and you were of my 
opinion, and would not even hear the voice of the despicable 
Philocrates, — ' Le then got up and addressed the people in 
support of Philocrates, and said what (O heavens I) deserved 
a thousand deaths — that you ought not to remember your 
ancestors, nor put up with persons who talked uhout trophies 
and sea-fights, and that he would propose and pass a law to 
prevent j-our succoring any Greeks who had not previously 
succored you. All which this impudent wretch dared to utter 
in the presence and hearing of the embaaaadors, whom you 
sent for out of Greece at his persuasion before he had sold 
himself. 

How he wasted the time, O Athenians, afler you had 
appointed him again to receive the oatbs ; how he ruined all 
the affairs of the commonwealth, and quarreled with me 
ahout it when I sought to prevent him, you shall hear pres- 
ently. But when' we had returned from that embas.sy for 
the oaths, which ia the subject of your present inquiry — we 
not having obtained a particle, great or small, of what waa 
promised and expected when you made the peace, but having 
' 1 every thing, and these men having a second 



' Anger's turn of the paBPn( 
■ qui & GTiivi le retour de cet.to 
Kwmpte aqjourd'hui. Nuus e 
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time outstepped their duty as embassadors, and neglected 
your orders — ^we went before the council. What I am about 
to say is known to many people ; for the council-hall was full 
of strangers.^ I came forward and reported the whole truth 
to the council, and accused these men, and reckoned every 
thing up, beginning with those first hopes which Ctesiphon and 
Aristodemus brought you, showing what speeches JEschine^ 
had made at the time of your concluding peace, and into 
what position they had brought the commonwealth ; and as 
to what remained, that is, the Phocians and Thermopylae, 1 
advised that we should not sacrifice them and repeat our 
errors, not keep hanging on hopes and promises, till we let 
things come to an extremity. And so I persuaded the council. 
But when the assembly came, and we had to address you, 
^schines advanced before any of us: and do, I entreat you, 
try and recollect, as I go on, whether I am telling the truth ; 
for what marred and utterly ruined all our afiairs is just this. 
From any report of our proceedings on the embassy, from 
any mention of what was said in the council, whether or 
no he disputed the truth of my statements, he altogether 
abstained; but told a tale promising such mighty advant- 
ages, that he carried you all away with him. He said that 
he had brought Philip entirely over to the interests of Athens, 
both on Amphictyonic questions and all others ; and he went 
through a long speech, which he said he had addressed to 
Philip against the Thebans, and repeated to you the heads, 
and computed that in two or three days (thanks to his own 
diplomacy) you would hear without leaving home or having 
any field-service or trouble, that Thebes, alone and separately 
from the rest of Boeotia, was besieged, that Thespiae and 
Plataea were having their people restored, and the treasures of 
the Grod were demanded not from the Phocians, but from the 
Thebans, who had formed the design of seizing his temple ; 
for he had taught Philip, he said, that those who designed 
were guilty of as much impiety as those who executed ; and 
on that account the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
He declared further, he had heard some of the Euboeans, who 
were frightened and alarmed at the connection of our state 

* L e, people not councilors. As Thirl wall expresses it, (Gr. Hist. 
V, 368,) "thronged with spectators." Auger: "plein de penple.** 
Pabst : mit Burgem ohne Staatsamt angefiUlU k. 
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with Philip, say to the eml>aaaadors, " We are not unaware of 
the lerma on which you have concluded peaue with Philip ; 
we are not ignorant, that yoa have given Amphipolis to him, 
nnd Piiilip has agreed to surrender Eubota to you :" there 
WHS indeed another thing which he had arranged, but he 
would not mention it yet a while ; for some of his colleagues 
were jealous of him — hinting in obseure words at Oropua, 
Exalted in your opiuion by this plausible tale, judged to be 
B consummate orator and a wonderful man, he quitted the 
platform with much solemnity. I rose, and declared that I 
knew none of those things, and was proceeding to tell what 
I had reported to the council; but the defendant standing 
up on one side, and Philocrates on the Other, shouted and 
clamoi'ed mo down, and at last mocked me. You laughed, 
and would neither hear nor believe any thing but what 
J^hines had reported. And, by the Gods ! I think your 
behavior was not unnatural ; for who could have endured, 
with suuli splendid prospects of advantage, to hear any one 
say they were delusive, or arraign what these men had donel 
Every thing else, I fancy, at that time was secondary to the 
hopes and prospects before you ; opposition looked like spite 
and annoyance merely;' the results achieved for the country 
were so marvelously advantageous, as it seemed. 

Why have I begun by reminding you of these things, and 
going over these speeches 1 Chiefly and principally, men of 
Athens, for this reason, that when you hear me speak of any 
proceeding, and it appears outrageously bod, you may not cry 
tp astonishment, " Why didn't you speak at the moment, and 
inform ua!" but remembering the promises of these men, by 
means of which on every occasion they prevented others fi'om 
being heard, and also that specious announcement of iE^hines, 
you may see that he has injured you in this way among 
others, because you were not suffered to learn the truth at 

' I do not ogrco with Schaefer, in thinking that oi 6' ivTii.tyovTct 
Sx^^ uil?.uc are to ba separated from the following words. 01 livriAi- 
rntref it. in effect, the same as rd livTiJUrciv, nnd the sentence, tiiough 
loose, is not inelegant. Pabst eipreasea it at too gi'eat length : vnd von 
densn die drm mderfpraclmi nahm man cut, dat> IM ohne hiniSng- 
lieJicn Orunii all aideraarliffs KnJ Aomiu^ Mentclien tick benii/imen. 
Auger i« much neater: "loa coutrediro, c'otoit voua tronbUr inntile- 
niont, c'etoiljalousia." Francia; "whoever oonlradiotedthera appeared 
Mtnated msfely by a spirit of opposition nnd envy." 
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the instant when it was needful, but cheated by hopes and im- 
postures and promises. Such waa the chief and principal cause 
of my entering into these details. What was the second ? 
One of no less importance ; that, while you remember his 
political principles before he was corrupted — how wary, how 
mistrustful he was of Philip — ^you may observe his sudden 
conversion to confidence and friendship ; and if his reports to 
you have been verified, and the results are all right, you may 
hold his conversion to have been honest and for the country^s 
good ; but if the events have all been contrary to what he said, 
and are fraught with deep disgrace and grievous peril to the 
country, you may see that he has changed from sordid avarice 
and bartering of the truth for money. 

As I have been led into these topics, I would take the ear- 
liest opportunity of mentioning how they took the Fhocian 
business out of your hands. And you must not suppose, 
men of the jury, when you look at the magnitude of that 
afiair, that the crimes and charges imputed to ^Si^chines are 
too great for his character, but consider, that any person whom 
you had placed in that position and made the arbiter of events, 
had he sold himself, like ^schines, for the purpose of cheat- 
ing and deceiving you, would have wrought the same mischief 
as ^schines. It is not because you often put mean persons 
in public emplojinents, that the affairs which other people 
deem our state worthy to administer are mean ; quite other- 
wise. And again — Philip, I grant, has destroyed the Pho- 
cians ; but these men helped him : and we must look and see, 
whether such chance of saving the Phocians as depended' on 
the embassy was sacrificed and lost by the treachery of these 
men ; not that .^chines* destroyed the Phocians by himself 
— how could he ? 

Give me the resolution which the council passed on my 
report, and the deposition of the person who drew it up 
— to show you, I am not repudiating acts which I was 
silent about before, for I denounced them immediately, and 

^ *^06e means JBschines, as Reiske, Auger, and Pabst take it; not 
Philip, as Schaefer and Francis. The argument is — It is not necessary 
to make out, for the purpose of conviction, that JEschines was the sole 
destroyer of the Phocians; of course he was not, and could not he. 
Philip was the principal author of that result. The question is, wheth- 
er .<£8chines and his accomplices did not help to bring it about by 
their treacherous conduct in the embassy. 

F2 
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foresaw the consequeneea ; and the council, who were not pre- 
vented hearing the truth fi'ora mc, would neither vote thanks 
to these men, nor invite them to t)je city-hall.' Sueh an 
judjgnity is not known to have befallen any enihaseadora 
since the foundation of the city, Dot even Timagoras,' whom 
the people condemned to death ; yet it has been suffered by 

Read them first tike evidence, and then the reaolntion. 
ITIie ei-idence.'] 
I [T/ie resolution of the council'] 

Hero is no vote of thanks, no invitation of the embaesadors 
by the council to the city-hull. If .^chines says there is, let 
him show and produce it, and I will sit down. But there is 
none. I allow, if we all acted alike in the embassy, tiie 

' The PiTtaneum, or town-hall of AthacB. This was a public build- 
ing iiear uie markot-plaoa, where the Prytanes, or preaidenla of the 
ouQQcil, met to dioe eterj day during their term of ofBce, in company 
vith a few aeleot cicizene, to whom the state gnve the honor of a piib- 
lio dinner. ThU houor was BunietimeB given for life, to men who bad 
done Bome eigtial service, or to the children of euch perBona; but it was 

inucneed with Socrates, when, bein^ asked after his conviction what 

Senalty he dcaervcci. bo replied, "Dinner in the Prj'tancum." Cicero 
e Uratore. i. 64 : — " Respundit eeae memisse ut Brnpliaetmis honoribua 
«t prffimiia deaoraratur, et el yiotus qnotidianua in Frytaneo publice 
prxberstiir; qnihODOBapudGnFOOB mazimus habetur. Cujus reeponEo 
aio jodieea ennrBerunt, ut capitis hominem innocentiBBimum oondem- 
narent." Here aleo the preaidenfg, representing the hospitality of the 
state, eaterteincd embassadors and other foreigners of distinction. And 
it appears from this passage of Demosthenes, that it was usual to ipvite 
the Athenian embaesadors after their return home, unless they had mia- 
coaducted themseWee, and the omission to give such invitation would 
bo regarded as a stiffma. 

* Timagaras and Leon were the Athenian embofsadors to the court 
of Persia, nt the same time when the Theluins and their allies sent 
ajoint enibii^ with Pelopidas at their head, e. a 361. According to 
Seuoplion, (Hell. viL 38.) Leon, upon his return to Athens, accused 
Timagoras of having refused to lod^e with him, and having acted in 
eoneert with Felopidaa ; and the AtJ[ieuianB for this put him to death. 
Flutaroh, io the life of Pelopidas, relates that the Athenians coudemned 
Timagoraa for receiving a large number of presents from Artaxerxcs, 
and iJ-aveling to the coast in a carriage provided by Iha king; though 
the real eause of their displeasure was, that Pelopidas, by means of 
his Biiperior credit and abilities, had gained greater success than the 
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council did right in thanking none of us ; for the conduct of 
all was truly shameful : but if some of us acted uprightly and 
some not, through the rogues, it would seem, honest men have 
come in for a share of the disgrace. How then may you easily 
distinguish who is the knave? Recollect among yourselves, 
who it is that denounced the proceedings from the beginning: 
for it is clear that the guilty party was content to be silent, 
to elude the present time, and never afterward submit his con- 
duct to inquiry ; while to a man conscious of nothing wrong 
ic occurred, that possibly by holding his tongue he might seem 
to be an accompHce in misdemeanor and crime. Well then, I 
an^ the person who accused these men from the beginning; 
none of them accused me. 

The council had passed their resolution. The assembly 
was convened, and Philip already at Thermopylae. This 
indeed was their pnme offense, that they gave the conduct of 
such an affair to Philip, and when the proper course was, that 
you should have mftjrmation, and then deliberate, and after- 
ward execute what you determined, you received intelligence 
only at the moment of his arrival, and it was difficult even to 
advise what should be done. And besides, no one ever read 
to the people that resolution of the council ; the people never 
haard it; but ^schines got up and harangued as I have 
just told you, stating what immense advantages he had per- 
suaded Philip to grant, and that the Thebans on that ac- 
count had set a price upon his head; at which you, though 
terrified at first by Philip's arrival, and angry with these 
men for having given no warning, became as gentle as possi- 
ble,^ in the expectation of getting all that you desired, and 
would not suffer me or any one else to speak. And then 
was read Philip's letter, which -^schines wrote without our 
privity,^ and which is in terms a plain and direct apology for 

» " As gentle as any thing." The familiar expression in English is 
like that of the Greek. And it is the same in German : see Reiske's 
note. But Schaefer prefers the reading of riviL^, "some of you;" the 
orator confining his observation to a part of the assembly, to avoid 
giving offense. Pabst adopts the same reading, and translates: aber 
gar bald gewiasermaasen milcler gestimmt tourdet. 

' 1 follow Reiske, Auger, and Schaefer. Pabst renders it : todhrend 
teinet Zuriickbleibens nach tmserer Abreise. And Francis the same. It 
does indeed appear that iElschines staid behind with Philip after th« 
depai*ture of Demosthenes. See p. 896, orig. 
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these men'e faults. For it Btates, that he hindered them 
£rotD going to the cities as the^ wished and rceeiving the 
oatha, and that he kept them to assist him as mediators be- 
tween the Hahuna and Fharsalians; and he adoptji and takes 
upon himself nil their deiini:|Uoiicies : but aa to the Phociana 
or ThespianE, or the defendant's reports to you, there is not 
a syllable. And it was not done in this way by accident; 
but where you ought to have punished these men for non- 
perfonaanco and neglect of your positive instructions, Philip 
takes the bliime off their shoulders, and says that he him- 
self was in fault, because (as I imagine) you were not likely 
to puniah him : when he desired to cheat and surprise ua 
out of some advantage, ^Ji pliinpfl made the report, that you 
might have no chaise or compl^nt agmnst Philip afterward, 
the statements not being in a letter or any other contmunica- 
tion of his. Read them the letter itself^ which this man 
wrote and Philip sent. You will see, it is just as I explainod< 
I fiead. -■ 

I [T/ie lell^r.'] fl 

Tou bear the tetter, O Athenians — how fair and friendly 
it is. About the Phodana however, or the Thebans, or the 
other matters which this man reported, there is not a word : 
and therefore there is nothing honest in it, as you shall aee 
directly. He kept them, as he says, to help him in making 
up the quarrel of the Hulians: but a pretty making-up the 
Kalians have got — they have been outcast, and their city has 
been razed to the ground. Am to the prisoners, this man who 
was considering what he could do to oblige you says, he never 
thought of ransoming them : but it has often, as you know, 
been testilicd before the assembly, that I went with a talent 
to redeem them, and it shall be testified now: therefore, to 
deprive me of the credit of a generous act, .S^hines per- 
suaded him to insert this.' But here is the most important 

' " AveaoQai idem vsk-re quod actjvum Xiiaai, ut Eusteri dootrhiaiD 
coiivellat, &iC CUricug. aateatanH j^lacbiuem, qui diserte offinottt, ^i^ir- 
irov hi Til noAE/fy oiicva ifiiitOTC 'AOifvaiiw ^VTpa nadianllai. Sed vera 
iDum ratio tvpt. Scilicet Philippua grabis potuit dlmittere eos qui 
ipaiua mancipia eaaent; qui esstnt alioruui, »i vellet liberare, a dominia 
ridimcro dcbnit pretio anliito. Illos igitur Raarv, hoa iXicaro. Omnem 
tolllt dabllntiaDenT qilud legitiir p. S93." — ^haefer, App. Crit. And 
compare what Thirwall eayt, Qv. Hist. v. 356, — "Demoallieaea wiebed 
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thing : — He that wrote in the first letter which we brought— 
"I should have expressly mentioned what benefits I had in 
store for you, had I been sure of the alliance also" — ^after the 
alliance had been concluded says, he knows not what he can 
do to oblige you ; he knows not even his own promise ! Of 
course he knew that, if he was not playing false. ^ To prove 
that he wrote so at first — here, read the passage out of tha 
letter — ^begin here— read. 

[The passage from the letter.'] 

You see, before he obtained peace, he promised, if alliance 
also was granted him, he would write and say what benefits 
he had in store for you. Now that both have been granted 
him, he says he knows not what he can do to oblige you, 
but, if you will tell him, he will do any thing that is not 
disgraceful or dishonorable; having recourse to these pro- 
it to be believed that the debates on the peace had raised such suspi- 
cions in his mind as to the integrity of his former colleagues, especially 
Philocrates and ^schines, that he would have declined the office, if he 
had not undertaken to procure the release of some of the Athenian 
prisoners who were detained in Macedonia. JSschines treats this as an 
empty pretext, because Philip had never been used to exact ransom for 
his Athenian prisoners during the war; and a promise had been given 
in his name that all should he released as soon as peace should he con- 
cluded. But it is clear that this related only to those whom he kept in 
his own hands ; and ^schines himself admits that, among the instruc- 
tions of the second embassy, one was to negotiate for the release of the 
prisoners." 

Tlie distinction between ^vaai and XvaaaBai is properly explained by 
Schaefer ; and the first part of the charge here made against Philip is 
perfectly clear. Philip had said he was considering what service he could 
render to the. Athenians : and yet in his letter he states that he never 
thought of redeeming the prisoners. How could this obvious method 
of obliging them have escaped him, if he had really desired to do so ? 
But what does Demosthenes mean when he says tnat Philip put that 
clause in his letter, in order to deprive him of credit for his liberality f 
We should have the whole letter before us, to understand this fully ; 
but perhaps the meaning of Philip was as follows : It did not occur to 
me to redeem the prisoners who were in the hands of my subjects ; the 
moment it was suggested, however, I acceded to the request : there 
coald be no occasion for Demosthenes, or any one else, to come to Pella 
for the purpose of eflfecting their ransom. Compare what Demosthe- 
nes says at pp. 898, 894, which looks like an answer to this very ar- 
gument 

' The }^p might be expressed more fnllv, thus — "a likely thing, 
indeed I Surely he must have known that [" &c. 
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tenses, anil (should you mention any thing and be induced to 
make a proposal) leaving himself a.n escape. 

These and many other tricks one might then instantly 
have SKpused, and enlightened you on the subject, aDd not 
permitted you to abandon every thing, had not Thespise and 
Flatjea and tlie expectation of immediate punisliment being 
inflicted on Thebes blinded you to the truth. If these things 
were merely to be heard, and the commonwealth to be de- 
luded, it was proper enough to teU you of them : but if tliey 
were really to be performed, they should not have l>oen talk- 
ed abouL For if mattera had gone bo t&r, that the Thebans 
even discovering the design could not have helped themselves, 
why has it not been executed? If tbey discovered it in time 
to prevent the execution, who let out tbe secret? Was it not 
.^lachinea? But no — he never had any such meaning or in- 
tention,' and .3ischines never expected it: bo I acquit him 
entirel yof letting tbe secret ouL The fact is — it was neces- 
sary that you should be amused by these statements, and refuse 
to hear the truth from me, and that you should yourselves re- 
main at home, and a decree pass by which the PhocianH would 
be destroyed. Therefore were these statements fabricated, and 
therefore publicly announced. 

I, when I heard the defendant making such magnificcDt 
promises, being quite certain of their falsehood — and I will 
tell you why : first because, when Philip waa about to 
swear the oath of peace, the Phocians were by these men 
expressly excluded from tlie treaty, a thing tbey should have 
been quite silent about, if the Phocians were to be saved — 
secondly, because Fliilip's embassadors used no such language, 
nor Philip's letter, but only the defendant.^ Making my 
conjectures accordingly, I got up to speak, and attempted to 
answer him ; but, as you refused to hear me, I held my 
tongue, protesting only — I pray and entreat you to recollect 
— that I had no knowledge of these things, that I had no 

' I follow Markland. Anger, and Fabst, in nnderstaoding Philip as 
tbe nominabive U> f/ucTiXn and i/ilmk^Sii. It is true tliat Pliilio bae nob 
been mentioQod in ttju E 

in the orator's thoughb ... ,. „ ^ 

alluded to. Schuefer explains oir' ^/icX^cv, "nee futura erant que Fori 



iBbo 



ta the party promising and designing the things 
plains oir' j/ifXAtv, "nee futura erant que fore 
.Machines jactaverat ;" and connecte j/ffovi.^Si with oito;. But there 
' [>b mnuh EeoBU in saying bhab ".^^hines never deaited." 
1 preBecvo the anacolutboQ of the original. 
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concern in them, and what was more, I did not expect them. 
At this (the not expecting) you fired up. " Athenians," I 
said, "if any of this comes true, be sure you praise and 
honor and crown these men, and not me; but if it turns 
out differently, let them feel your resentment. I am out of 
it altogether."' " Don't be out of it now," said ^Eschines, 
interrupting — "Mind you don't want to be in it another 
time." " Certainly," said I, " or I should be acting unfairly ;" 
at which Philocrates rose in a flippant manner and said, 
" No wonder, men of Athens, that I and Demosthenes agree 
not in opinion ; for he drinks water, and I drink \^ne"2 — ^and 
you laughed. 

Read the decree, which Philocrates presented afterward; 
of his own drawing.^ It is very well just to hear : but when 
one takes into account the occasion on which it was prepared, 
and the promises which the defendant then made, it will ap- 
pear, they plainly delivered up the Phocians to Philip and the 
Thebans, all but tying their hands behind them. Bead the 
decree. 

[The decreed] 

You see, men of Athens, how full the decree is of fair and 
flattering words; that it extends the peace with Philip to 
his descendants, and the alliance, and awards praise to Philip 
for offering to do what was just. But Philip offered nothing 
at all — so far from offering, he says he knows not what he 
can do to oblige you : it was the defendant that spoke and 

* " I wash my hands of it," as we familiarly say. " I disclaim all 
connection with the business ; (that is) with what ^schines has been 
telling you." The reply of JEschines might be rendered with equal 
force, but with a turn oi expression, thus — "Don't disclaim connection 
now and claim it hereafter." Pabst: Ichfur meinen Theil tage mich 
lo8 von der ganzen Sache I Hieratif sprach dieser Machines : sage Dich 
Jetzt nicht Ion davon^ und siehe zu^ doss Du nicht hernach daran An^ 
theil wirst haben wollen, Francis, without either force or accuracy : 
" For my part I retire. Not yet, replied Jilschines: do not yet retire: 
only remember not to claim any of these rewards, when they are dis- 
tributed." 

^ Demosthenes was often joked about his water-drinking. Thus, in 
allusion to the Clepsydra (as to which, see page 69, note 1), it was said, 
that other men spoke by water, but Demosthenes composed by it. 

' Philocrates had drawn it up, and then put it in the hands of the 
assembly-clerk, to be read as his own motion before the people. Set 
Appendix V. 
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prDmisGd in his name. Philocrates, seeing you jump at the 
defendant's promise,' inserts in the decree, thut, uiile«e the 
I'hocians did what was right and gave up the temple to the 
Ainphictyona, the Athenian people would send forces against 
those who resisted. So, men of Athena, aa you wore staying 
lit home and had never l)een out, as the Laceda^motiianB 
seeing the artifice had withdrawn, and no other Amphictyona 
were present beeidea Thesealians and Thebans, he has pro- 
posed^ in the blandest possible language ta deliver up tlie tem- 
ple to them, proposing (aa he does) to deliver it up to the Am- 
phictyons— .what Amphictyona? for none wore there but The- 
bans and Thessalians — not that you should convoke the Am- 
phiclyonic body, or wait till they assembled ; not that Proxe- 
nua should carry succor to the Phocians, or that the Atheni- 
ans should take the field, or any thing of the kind. Philip 
however twice summoned you by letter — not to induce you to 
march, most assuredly : or he would never have destroyed your 
opportunities of marching and summoned you then ; he would 
not have prevented my sailing home when I desired it, or or- 
dered ..Machines to make statements calculated to stop your 
march : no — it was that you, under the belief that he would 
do all you desired, might vote nothing against him ; that the 
I'hocians might not be encouraged by hopea from you to hold 
out and resist, but might in utter despair surrender them- 
selves into bis hands. Kead Philip's letters, and let them 
speak for themselves. 

lT>ie letters.'] 
You see, the letters summon you, and verily for the first 
time: but theae men — had there been any thing honest al)out 
it — -ought surely to have pressed for your going oiit,^ and 
moved that Pi-oxenus, whom they knew to be in tlie neigh- 
borhood, should immediately carry succor. Yet it appears, 
they havedone just theeontraiy : andnowonder. They heeded 
not his epistles, for they understood his intentions in writing 
them : those intentions they seconded and strove to forward. 

' Pnbat: der Emk diirck die Eeden det j^scMnet aTtgeloeU tah. 

' Tliis tense is mnA beeausa the decree, which Di^mostlieaea had 
cnused to bo rend, vaa before the conrL FrBneis tranBtates iiiBecnrate- 
ly : " thea did .£9cliines vrtte in. the gentlest language in the world." 
"The mover of the deoree was not jEaehines, bnt Philocrates. 

> More literally : " wbnl. else shoald tbey have done but second his 
rcquett /or jour Enarcli!" 4o. 
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The Phocians, when they learned your views from the 
assembly,^ and received this decree of Philocrates, and heard 
the defendant's report and his promises, were in every way 
undone. Consider only. There were some intelligent per- 
sons there who distrusted Philip: they were induced to put 
faith in him — why? — because they supposed that, if Philip 
deceived them ten times over, he would at all events not 
dare to deceive the Athenian envoys, but that the defend- 
ant's reports to you were correct, and destruction menaced the 
Thebans, not themselves. There were others inclined to re- 
sist at any price: but even their zeal was slackened by the 
persuasion that Philip was on their side, and that, if they 
refused compliance, you would attack them, you from whom 
they had expected succor. Some however believed, that you 
repented having made peace with Philip: to these they 
showed, that you had voted the same peace with his poster- 
ity, so that all hope from you must have been despaired of. 
Therefore they got all this into one decree. And here, in my 
opinion, have they done you the most grievous wrong. In 
drawing a treaty of peace with a mortal man raised to power 
by certain accidents, to have covenanted for an immortality 
of disgrace to the commonwealth ! — to have deprived her not 
merely of other things, but also of the chances of fortune ! — 
to have been so wantonly wicked as to injure not only the 
existing Athenians, but all hereafter to come in being !^' — is 
not this most dreadful? Never afterward would you have 
consented to add to the treaty this clause, ^'and to his pos- 

* *♦ They got intelligence about you from the proceedings in the as- 
sembly, which were reported to them." Others construe it differently, 
joining tH Trap' ifidv with Ik TTjg kKK^ijaiac. Francis: "what you had 
decermined in vour assembly." Pabst, to the same eflPect. 

^ " Selon la K)rmule assez ordinaire, les Atheniens avoient insere dans 
leur traite de paix les mots de paix perpetuel, de paix conclue avec eust 
et leur descendants. Ce n'etoit jL-peu-pr6s qu'une formule ; car cette per- 
petuite se bornoit souvent k un petit nombre d'annees. La declama- 
tion de Deraosth^ne, quoiqu'eloquente, n'est done dans la realite qu'une 
declamation." — Auger. 

These observations are not quite correct. It was common enough 
among the Greeks to conclude a peace for a limited number of years ; 
and when for a small term, it was little better than an armistice. (See 
Thncydides, v. 18, 28, 41 ; Aristophanes, Acharn. 186 — 202, 261.) The 
argument of Demosthenes is good, assuming the peace with Philip to 
have been a dishonorable and injurious one. Had the peace been bsAaw 
factory, it could not be too firmly cemented. 
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terily," had you not relied on the promises announced by 
.^isehiiies. On these the Phociaiis rebed, and were ruined : 
for, after they bad surrendered to Fbilip and put their citiea 
into hia hands, they met with treatment the very opposite of 
what be iissured them. 

To convince you that all has been lost in this manner and 
through these men, I will compute to you the dates of the 
eeveral transactions. Whoever disputes any of these par- 
ticulurs, may get up and speak while my water is ruuaing. 
The peace wua concluded on the nineteenth of Elaphebolion, 

b 9nd we were away to receive the oaths three whole months ; 

^aad during all that time the Phociaaa were safe. We re- 
turned from the embassy for the oaths on the thirteenth of 
the month Scirophorion, and Philip was by that time atTher- 
mopyhe, and making promises to the Fhocians, of which they 
believed not a single word. The proof is this; — they would 
not otherwise have como here to you. The aeseinbly, in 
which these men ruined all hy their false and delusive stata- 
menta to you, was held afterwanl, on the sixteenth of Sciro- 
phorion. On the fifth day afler that, as I reckon, intelligence 
of your proceedings reached the Phocianss for the Phodan 
envoys were here, and it much concerned them to know what 
these men would report, and what resolution you would pass. 
I reckon then, it was on the twentieth that the Phocians 
heard of your proceedings, for that is the fifth day from the 
wsteenth.' Then comes the twcnty-fli'st, twenty-second, twen- 
ty-third : on this the convention* took place, and it was all 
over with Phocis. How does this appearl On the twenty- 
seventh you were assembled in Piraeus on the business of the 
arsenal, and Dercylus came from Chalcis, and reported to you 
that Philip had put everything into the hands of the Thebans; 
and he computed it to be the dflb day from the convention. 
Twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-flve, twenty-sijc, twenty- 
ieven — ihat makes it exactly the fifth. So, you see, by the 
date of their report, by the date of their motion, by all the 
dates, ^ are they convicted of having acted in concert with 
Philip, and assisted in the destruction of the Phocians. 

' Reoltoni'ng iiioluaive, ncfiording to oiiatom. 
* Bfitween Philip and tho Fliocians. See Appendix 1. 
'• I follow Pnhat in oonneetirp olr with ,if/JCi'Di[. not Reialte, who ta-iea 
it neutrally. But I diOer wJUi Pabst hb to numv. Hti e^laioB it, " by 
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Again, the circumstance that not a city of the Phocians was 
taken by storm or blockade, but that they were utterly de- 
stroyed by the convention, is a decisive proof that they suffered 
because these men had persuaded them that they would be 
saved by Philip. For of his character they were certainly 
not ignorant. Give me the treaty of alliance with the Pho- 
cians, and the decrees' under which they dismantled the for- 
tifications — to show you in what relation you stood to them, 
and how they were treated notwithstanding through these ao- 
cursed men. Head. 

[The treaty of alliance between the Athenians and the 

PhodansJ] 

That is what they had to expect from you — friendship, al- 
liance, succor. Now hejy what treatment they got through 
this man who prevented your succoring them. Eead. 

[The convention between Philip and the Phocian3*'\ 

You hear, O Athenians. A convention between Philip and 
the Phocians, it says, not between the Thebans and Phocians, 
nor Thessalians and Phocians, nor Locrians, nor any other of 
the people present. And again it says, that the Phocians shall 
deliver up these cities to Philip ; not to the Thebans, nor the 
Thessalians, nor any other people. Why ? Because this man 
reported to you that Philip had come to save the Phocians. 
To him they trusted for all ; to him they looked for all ; with 
him they concluded peace. Now for the rest. Look what 
they trusted to, and what they got. Any thing like was it or 
similar to this man's assurance ? Bead. 

[The decree of the AmphictyonsJ] 

Eesults more awful and momentous, O Athenians, have 
not been wrought in Greece within our time, nor I should 
think in any time heretofore. Yet such mighty results has 
Philip singly been able to accomplish during the existence of 
the Athenian commonwealth, whose hereditary privilege it is 

all the circumstances." But Demosthenes is here summing up his ar- 
gument as to the dates only. See the clause just above, near the be- 
ginning of p. 859 (orig.), Toi)f ;^p6i;<wf ifiiv Xoyiovfiai naff ovg tyiyveff 
ixaoTa. 
^ The Amphictyonio. 
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to take tlie lead in Greece, and not pcmiit any proceeding of 
this kind. 
I The ruin which has fallen on the poor Pliocians may be 
I 6oen not only by these decrees, but by what Hjib actually be^in 
done — a shocking and pitiable spectacle, O Athenians! On 
our late journey to Delphi' we were forced to see it all — 
houses razed to the gi'Ound, walls demolished, a country 
stripped of its adult population, a few women and little chil- 
dren and miserable old men. No language can come up to 
the wretchedness now existing there. I hear you all say, 
that once this people gave the oppoeite vote to the Thebans 
on the question of enslaving us." How think ye then, O 
Athenians ? — could your ancestors return to life, what TOte or 
judgment would they pass upon the authors of this destruc- 
tion? In my opinion, though they stoned them with their 
own hands, they would consider themselves pure. For is it 
not disgraceful — is it not, if possible, worse than disgraceful 
- — that people who bad then saved us, who gave the vote for 
our preservation, should have met with an opposite return 
through these men, and been suffered to incur greater mis- 
fortunes than any Greeks ever knew? Who then is the 
author of them? Who was tbc deceiver? .Machines — -who 
but he! 

For many things, men of Athens, might one felicitate 
Philip on his fortune, but for one thing with the greatest 
justice — one piece of luck which (by the gods and goddesses !) 
1 don't think hoa fallen to any other man in our time. To 
have taken great cities and subdued a large territory, these 
and the like feats are wonderful, I allow, and splendid — 
how can they help being? Yet they have been achieved, it 
may be said, by many others. This however is a peculiar 
good fortune which has occurred to no other mortal— what? 
— That, when he wanted base men for his purposes, he found 
baser than he desired. Can we avoid holding such an opinion 
of these men, when falsehoods which Philip dared not utter in 
1 behalf, notwithstanding their importance to him — 



' To the Atnpbletyonlc meeting. 

■ In the oounoil of war, after tha Capture of Athena by Lysandsr, 
[ when the Tliebana proposed that Alliens aliould be razed to the grvnod, 
[ md Attir^a thrown into paatiire. See Xenojihon, Hell il 2. As to tha 
tbro»e ^^ irpBTiHtlaap, sea SchomBon, De ComilJia, 101. 
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which he neither wrote in any letter nor commissioned any 
embassador to state — ^they lent themselves to for hire, and de- 
ceived you by them? Antipater and Parmenio, who were 
serving a master, and not likely to encounter you afterward, 
contrived not to be the instruments of your deception : yet 
embassadors appointed by the Athenian state, the freest in the 
world, had the hardiness to deceive you — ^you whom they were 
certain to look upon face to face, and to pass the remainder of 
their lives with, and before whom they would have to render 
an account of their conduct. Could any men be more wicked 
or abandoned 1 

To show that he is devoted by you to execration, that after 
such falsehoods you could not with any regard to sanctity or 
religion acquit him — ^recite the curse — ^read it from the law 
here. 

[The curse.J^ 

This imprecation, men of Athens, the crier pronounces on 
your behalf according to law in every assembly, and also be- 
fore the council when it sits, -^chines can't say that he 
was not well acquainted with it : for as your clerk and serv- 
ant to the council, he himself dictated this law to the crier. 
Would it not be a strange and monstrous proceeding, if what 
you enjoin, or rather request the gods to do in your behalf, 
you should fail to do yourselves when it is in your power to- 
day, and acquit a man whom you implore the gods to extir- 
pate with his house and family 1 Don't think of such a thing. 
When a man escapes you, leave the gods to punish him : when 
you catch him yourselves, trouble them about him no more. 

So far will he carry his impudence and audacity, I am told, 
that, leaving the feicts of the case, his reports, his promises, his 
impostures upon the state, as if he were tried before some other 
people, and not before you who know it all, he will accuse 
first the Lacedaemonians, then the Phocians, then Hegesippus. 
But this is mockery, or rather abominable effrontery. For, 
whatever he may say now about the Phocians, or the Lacedae- 
monians or Hegesippus — ^that they would not receive Proxenus, 
that they are guilty of impiety, or any thing else against them 
surely it had all taken place before these embassadors re- 
turned, and was no obstacle to the Phocians being saved, as 

> See page 102, note 2. 
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ie said — by whom ? — by ^schineB the defendant himself. For 
he did not then report, that hut for the Late dsem on tans, or 
but for their not receiving Proxenus, or but for HegesippuB, 
or but for tliis thing and the other, the Phocians would have 
been saved — Wo : he piissed over all that, and said expressly 
Oiat he had prevMkd on Philip to save the Phocians, to re- 
people Bceotia, to arrange things to your advantage;' that it 
would all he accomplished in two or three days, and on that 
account the Thebans had eet a price upon his head. There- 
fore, if he talks about what the Lacedaemonians or what the 
Phocians had done before he made these reports, don't listen 
to him nor hear a word ; and don't suffer him to make charges 
of immorality against the Phocians. It was not for their 
merit that you rescued the Lacediemonians formerly, or these 
accursed EulHcans, or many others, but because their safety 
was far the interest of the com ni on wealth, as that of the Pho- 
cians was lately. And what fault did the Phocians or the 
Irficcdiemoniana or yourselves or any other people commit 
after this man's statements, to cause the miscarriage of what 
he then told you ? Ask him this : he won't be able to explain. 
There have been but five days in which he made his false re- 
port, you believed him, the Phocians got the news, yielded 
themselves up, and perished. From this, I im^ne, it appears 
clearly, that the whole fraud and artifice waa contrived for the 
purpose of destroying the Phocians. For in the interval after 
the peace, while Philip was unable to march, but was making 
preparations, he sent for theLaeediemonians, and promised to 
do every thing for them, that the Phocians might not get 
them for auxiliaries through you. But when he arrived at 
Thermopylie, nnd the Lacedfemonians perceiving the snare 
withdrew, he then put this man forward^ to deceive you j for ha 

' Pabst : Slick M'tiJIwii <n,/ die A>rtigeii A-tigtUgenheUtn nt vtr- 
tchaffeiu Auger: "it tods rendre miiUres des aSHireB." 

■ BeiBke in his Index ^ives the following explanalion of the verb 
RfKwaOiEViu : "nliquem pncmittore, Buininiltere, Bnbornare, ^oi nnte 
tuum adventum omnia quie tu parata velis pmparat atque inBtruBt; 
nt si tu exempii causa fratrcm in pnteum dcmittas esplorandi aut 
elimandi arg<», anteqnam tnt« t«lnet eo demittaa. ToiTov •npoisaB^Kts 
tia'trUTdv iftdf, oricufnm fnoturum, possifne Philippus yobis imponere." 
Palvst reniierE it: tatidte er dienen, JffntcAen wieder rnrnn. lun £WA 
iiifig su bttriigen. Francis: "ho BBcrally einployad .^schinea to da- 
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feared, if 70U discovered that he was acting for the Thebans, 
he might get into war and delay and embarrassment, by the 
Phocians defending themselves and your assisting them, and 
he wished rather to complete his conquest without a struggle ; 
which indeed has been the case. Don't then, because Philip 
deceived the Lacedaemonians and the Phocians also, let this 
man escape punishment for his deception of you. That would 
hardly be just. 

If, to compensate for the Phocians and Thermopylae and 
the rest of our losses, he alleges that the Chersonese is pre- 
served to us, by heavens! men of the jury, don't admit the 
excuse; don't endure that, in addition to the injuries which 
you have sustained by the embassy, he should by his defense 
cast reproach upon the state, as if you made a reservation for 
certain of your own possessions, while you sacrificed the wel- 
fare of your allies. You did no such thing : for, after the peace 
was made and the Chersonese was in security, the Phocians 
were safe during the four ensuing months, and the falsehoods 
of this man afterward, by imposing on you, caused their ruin.^ 
Besides, you will find the Chersonese is in greater danger now 
than it was then. For let me ask, would it have been easier to 
punish Philip for attacking it before he had snatched any of 

^ **Si quid cerno, argumentum hoc, cui tantnm tribuit Demostlienes, 
parum aut nil valet. Ecquis enira non videt in arcanis Pbilippo cum 
Atheniensibns condictis, quae non fuernnt publicata, hoc fuisse, nt Athe- 
nienses pro Cherrhoneso Phocidem Pbilippo permitterent ? Et renun- 
tiatio legationis falsa ab JSscbine ad populum Atbeniensem potuerunt 
esse merse prsestigise ad oculos Grsecise occsecandos et invidiam ab 
Atbeniensibus avertendam commisssB erga socios proditionis. Tales 
mimi aguntur inter optimates. Quae intra siparium fiunt, multum ab 
iis diversa sunt, quae foris." — Reiske. 

"Non cogitavit Keiskius Atheniensium illis temporibus publice, hoc 
est, in cOncionibus, talia transigentium esse non potuisse arcana noTii- 
revfiara. Quidquid igitur hoc in negotio fraudis fuit, commissum est 
a Pbilippo, non consciis Atbeniensibus, sed parariia roig napairpeajiev' 
aaaiv . " — Schaefer. 

Reiske was undoubtedly quite mistaken in his view of this transac- 
tion. There is not the slightest evidence of any instructions having 
been given by the Athenians to their ministers^ to effect a peace with 
Philip by which their allies were intentionally sacrificed. They acted 
foolishly indeed and weakly, in suffering themselves to be deceived, 
and not seeing their real interests ; and it is true also that they were 
prejudiced in some degree by the forms of their political government, 
by reason of which their embassadors were not sufficiently checked by 
a vigorous executive power. 
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^^F these advantages from us, or is it easier nowt I imagioe it 
^^ was much easier before. What sort of preservation then is 
it for the Chersonese, when he that would viohite it is releaeed 
from fear and danger ? 

I understand however, that he intends to eay something of 
this kind — that he wondere how it is Demosthenea accuses 
him, and not any of the Fhocians. It is better you should 
hear the explanation from mo beforehand. Among tlio ex- 
paLriatcd Thociana, the best and most respectable being in 

■ exile and consequent distress keep themselves quiet, and 
pone of them would like to incur private hostility on at'count 
of the public misfortunes ; while those who would do any 
thing for money can finil no one to give it thera. I certainly 
would not have feed any of them, to stand up for me here and 
ciy out what they had suffered : for the truth and the facts 
cry out of themselves. As to the Phocian commonalty, they 
are.ia such a wretched and deplorable condition, that they 
have no thought of being prosecutars at Athenian audits, but 
are every one of them slaves, frightened to death at the 
Thebans and the mercenaries of Fhilip, whom they arc forced 
to maintain, scattered themselves over villages, and deprived 
of their arms. Don't allow him then to use that arggmeni, 
but make bim show that the Fhocians have not been ruined, 

»OT that he never promised that Philip would save them. 
These are the questions at the account of an embassy — ^What 
has been negotiated 1 what was your report? If true, take 
your acquittal ; if false, pay the penalty. What matters it 
ivhether the Fhocians are present or not ! They are in such a 
plight, I fancy^-and you did your best to bring them into 
it — they can neither help their friends nor punish their ene- 

But besides the general discredit and disgrace which these 
proceedings are attended with, it is easy to show that serious 
perils consequently menace the state. For which of you is 
ignorant that by the Phocian war, and the Phociana being 
masters of Thermopylse, we were out of all apprehension from 
the Thebana ; never could they or Philip make their way to 
Peloponnesus, nor to Eubcea, nor Attica* This security, 
which place and circumstances guaranteed to the common- 
wealth, you, trusting to the falsohoo<ls and artifices of these 
, abandoned : fortified though it was by arms, by con- 
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tinued wskj by great cities of an allied people, and by an ex- 
tensive territory, you suffered it to be overtkrown.^ And your 
former expedition to Thermopylae has become fruitless, which 
cost you more than two hundred talents, reckoning the pri- 
vate expeases of those who served. Your hopes about the 
Thebans a.'e fruitless also. But what, among many shameful 
services which this man has performed for Philip, involves 
really the, most contemptuous treatment of the commonwealth, 
and all of you, I beg you to hear — it is this : that Philip hav- 
ing determined from the beginning to do all that he has done 
for the Thebans, -^schines, by reporting the contrary, and 
making it manifest that you were against what he did, has in- 
creased your enmity with the Thebans and their friendlinees 
to Philip. How could a man have treated you more ccn- 
tumeliously t 

Take and read the decree of Diophantus, and that of Callis- 
thenes, to show you that when you performed your duties, 
you were recompensed with thanksgivings and praise both at 
Athens and elsewhere, but after you had been deluded by 
these men, you brought in your women and children from the 
country, and decreed to perform the Heraclean sacrifice within 
the city in time of peace : which makes me wonder whether 
you will let off with impunity a man who caused even the 
gods to be deprived of their customary woi-ship. Read the 
decree. 

{_The decree,^ 
Thus worthily of your conduct, O Athenians, you voted 
then. Now read the next. 

\_Tke decree.'] 

Such was the vote you then passed through the conduct of 
these men; though it was not with such prospects that you 

' The emendation of Reiske, who for xal x^P9- ''^oTCky substitutes 
X<^pav "KoXkrpf^ has met the approval of some critics, and among others, 
of Pabst, who thus renders the passage : und ein durch Wc^en und 
fortdatternden Krieg gesehutztes Land, wan mit hedeuUnden Stadien und 
verbundeten Beiookneni bevolkerU *tnd von anttcnhlichem Umfange war, 
haht Irh ruhig, ohne ea zu hinderny verheeren lassen. I agree with 
Schaefer, that it is much better to preserve tlie old reading and under- 
stand da(pd2.eiav as the subject of me whole sentence. The metaphor, 
he observes, is by no means harsh, but suitable to the dignity of the 
argument. And he refers to the famous passage rbv 6i Teixtotibv 
Twrov, K. r. X. (p. 326 Grig, and p. 108 in this vo\wiiv<i.^ 

Vol. II.— G 
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either origin&llj concluded peace and alliance, or were after- 
ward pereuaded to insert tlie dause, " and to his posterity," 
but uniler tbc belief that through these men you would get 
marvelous benefits. You all know how often afterwarij you 
were alarmed hy hearing of Philip's army and raercenaries 
in the neighborhood of Porthmus or Megara.' Therefore, 
tbough he may not yet liave invaded Attic ground, it is not 
that you must look at, nor relax in your vigilance : you murt 
Bee whether he has through these men got the opportunity of 
doing it when he pleases ; this peril you must keep in view, 
and abhor and punish the guilty person who has furnished him 
with such opportunity. 

I know indeed that ^schines will avoid all discussion of the 
diarges against him ; that, seeking to withdraw you as far aa 
possible trom the facts, he will rehearse what mighty blessings 
accrue to mankind from peace, and, on the other hand, what 
evils from war ; in short, he will pronounce a panegyric on 
peace, and take up that line of defense. Yet even these are so 
many arguments to convict him. For if the cause of bless- 
ings to others has been the cause of so many troubles and such 
confusion to us, what else can one suppose, hut that by taking 
bribes these men have spoiled a thing in its own natiire ex- 
cellent '? 

Oh, but — he may say perhaps — have you not preserved, 
and won't you preserve through the peace three hundred 
galleys, with stores for them and money? — In regard to this 
you must understand, that Philip's resources hkewise have 
been largely augmented through the peat^e, in supplies of 
arms, in territory, in revenues, of which he has gained an 
abundance. True, some have come in to us also. But that 
establishment of power and alliances, through which people 
hold their good things either for themselves or their supe- 
riors^ — ours has been sold by these men, and gone to ruin 



■ Sobaefer explnina it: " PeletUioribiu. nbt But nnna regnat, ant 
oUgsrcIiis fliiitas Bubjeota est." Pabst renders it thus : dnrcn wtldkm 
Anit AUe, IhetltfUr tick, iheiis far einen machligem Staal. Outer tmj 
VoTtheih gtaonMn habsn. And with this Intter interpretntion I agree. 
An> the vhole Athenian empire is that cstabtishnient of power sod 
ulliaaces, KaraaKevij irpayiidrav nai mip)tilxui>, through wliiuli the Lem- 
Tiians, Imbriana, and other snlgect people, hold whal tliey have, (their 
eoantrr, their bnrhon. their revenues, Ac,) partly fui- IheniSBlrea, 
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and decay ;^ his hath become formidable and mightier by far. 
It is not just, that Philip should through these men have 
augmented both his alliances and his revenues, while what 
Athens must naturally have gained by the peace they set off 
against what was sold by themselves. The one has not come 
to us in exchange for the other — very far from it: one we 
should equally have had, and the other in addition, but for 
these men. 

Speaking generally, men of Athens, I presume you will 
agree, that on the one hand, however many and grievous 
have been the misfortunes of the commonwealth, if .^chines 
be not to blame for any, your resentment ought not to fall upon 
him ; and, on the other liand, if any advantages have been 
achieved through others, they ought not to save him. Con- 
sider what the defendant has been the cause of; look favor- 
ably on him, if favor he deserves, but with anger, if he has 
done aught to excite it. How will you ascertain the truth' of 
the matter? In this way — ^you must not let him confound 
all things together — the misdeeds of the generals, the war 
with Philip, the blessings of peace — ^but you must consider 
each point by itself. For example — ^Was Philip at war with 
us? He was. Does any man complain of ^S^chines on that 
account? Would any man wish to arraign him for the 
transactions of the war? No man. Well then; upon those 
points he is acquitted, and has no need to say any thing : for 
it is a defendant's business to produce witnesses and proofe 
upon the matters in issue, not to mystify the court by pleading 

partly for the Athenians, "who are at the head of the empire. The 
power of the general confederacy supports every constituent part of it. 

' On the expression, cTroAwXe koX ysyovev dadev^g^ Schaefer observes: 
** Gravius prsBcedit, sequitur levius. Sic passim Orator. 'ATrwXXve koX 
iXvfiaiveTOj p. 119. 'AnoXuXe koX vevoaijKev, p. 121. 'AttoAw^c Kai die- 
^apraL, p. 872. Qualia non mirer si nostris Technicis pamm proben- 
tur. Sea Critici caveant, ne hsec similiaque transponendo corrumpant : 
nam sunt long^ sanissima." 

See my observations about Anti-climaxes, p. 18, n. 2. In the ancient 
writings, both Greek and Roman, the weaker word or clause often 
follows to explain or qualify the preceding. Compare Virgil, iEneid 
11. 353,— 

Moriamur et in media arma ruamus ; 

and iEneid YII. 60,— 

Filius huic fato Divflm prolesque virilis 
Nulla fuit^ primdque onens eTepia^>iN«tAk^\i. 
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what no one disputes. Mind then, that you say nothing about 
the war; for no one charges you with any thing concerohif^ 
it. Afterward certain persons advised us to wake peace; we 
followed their advice ; we sent embassadorf ; tliey brought 
people to Athens to conclude peace. Here again, does any 
one blajne .i^^hinca for thisT No one. Does any man say 
that be introduced the question of peace, or is guilty of crime 
for having brought people here to conclude it t No man. No 
more should he say any thing about thefuct of our concluding I 
peace : for he is not chargeable with it. ' 

What then do you say, man ? — suppose I were asked — 
from what point do you commeucc your accusation? From 
this, men of Athens — when, at the time you were delihemling, 
not whether you should make peace or no, (for that hud 
already been resolved upon,) but what sort of a peace you 
should have, be opposed the men who ofTered honest advice, 
and supported the mover of a corrupt resolution, himself 
being bribed ; and afterward, on being chosen to receive the 
oaths, he entirely neglected your instructions, destroyed those 
alltca who had come safe through the whole war, and told 
8uch huge fabehoods as no mortal ever did either before or 
after. At first indeed, until Philip got leave to negotiate for 
peace, Ctcsiphon and Aristodemus commenced the beginning 
of the plot ; but when things were ripe for execution, they 
handed it over to Philocratcs and the defendant, who took up 
the matter and ruined every thing. Now that he musl render 
an account of what has been done, and stand his trial for it, 
the defendant, I imagine, like a rascally and abominable 
clerk' as he is, will plead his dcfenBe as if be were tried for 
the peace — not that he may render an account of more than 
he is accused of; that were madness — hut he sees, that in hia 
own conduct thei'e is nothing good and every thing criminal, 
while a defense of peace, if it have nothing else about it, has 
in name at least a show of humanity. I fear indeed, 

' In Bokker'B edition tal Btands before ypaii/iaTeig, which appeaM lo 
be thrown in as an adiJitiunal term of reproacili. And eaKfisEe under- 
itands it: "erat coiiviuliiiti UHurjiiituni pro nomine viliestma atjrpa, 

■ la Bordidi, vereuto, iinpuro, aoelornto, audnoi." Scliaefer diae 

biB view, and eipiinges uoi. Demosthenes does often refer to 
aarly occupatioD of^Sachines, bill rnther contemptuously than 

of strong reproach. Where he m ■- ' ^' '" 

Ski^ar ■}p<^fuiTeis. See page 80, 
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Athenians, I fear, that without knowing it, like persons who 
borrow money, we are enjoying the peace at a high rate : for 
these men betrayed what constituted its strength and security, 
the Phocians and Thermopylae. However, it was not through 
the defendant we originally made it : for what I am about to 
say is strange, yet perfectly true — if any one is really glad of 
the peace, let him thank the generals for it, whom all accuse. 
Had they carried on the war as you desired, tlie very name 
of peace would have been intolerable to you. Peace therefore 
is owing to them : perilous and unstable and insecure has it 
become through these men having taken bribes. Bar him 
then, bar him from any argument in favor of peace, and put 
him to his defense for what he has done. For -^chines is 
not tried for the peace ; no : the peace is discredited through 
.^Eschines. Here is the proof — if the peace had been con- 
cluded without any deception being afterward practiced on 
you, or any of your allies being ruined, what mortal would 
the peace have aggrieved, independently of its being dishonor- 
able? Of this indeed the defendant was in part the cause, 
by supporting Philocrates : nothing fatal however would have 
taken place. Now, I conceive, he is answerable for a great 
deal. 

That these men have shamefully and basely wrought all 
this ruin and mischief, I suppose you are all satisfied. I 
however, men of the jury, am so far from entering upon these 
questions in a vexatious spirit, or wishing you to do so, that 
if it has all been brought about through thoughtlessness or 
good nature or any kind of ignorance, I acquit .^^hines 
myself and I advise you also. Though indeed none of these 
excuses is constitutional or just, for no one is required or 
compelled by you to perform public business; but when a 
man has persuaded himself of his ability and applies for it, 
you, acting the part of worthy and benevolent people, receive 
him with favor and without envy; you elect him, and put 
ycvir affairs into his hands. Then if a man.be successful, he 
will be honored and have an advantage over the bulk of the 
people in this respect ; if he fails, shall he set up excuses and 
apologies'? That would not be fair. It would be no satis- 
faction to our ruined allies or to their wives or children or 
any other parties, that my incapacity (not to say the 
defendant's) had brought such misfortune upon thesso. — ^'(vs. 
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from it indeed. However, you may forgive ^Tlacbinea tfaeae 
dreadful and monstrous things, if it appears that he Las 
damaged the cause through stupidity or any kind of igno- 
' *rance : but if he has done it from a base motive, having re- 
(KHved money and. presents, and if he is clearly convicted by 
the facts themselves, put him to death if it be possible, or if 
that can not be, make him a living example to others. Now 
consider in your minds, liow convincing the proof of Lis guilt 
will be, 

I presume that .^iachines the defendant must have addressed 
those speeches to you, those about the I'hocians and Thespiae 
and EulHca, (supposing he was not from a corrupt motive 
intentionally playing false,) from one of two causes; either 
because he had heard Philip expressly promise to efiect and 
do the things in question, or ebe because be was charmed 
and beguiled by Philip's general liberality, and therefore 
expected those things from him also. There is no other 
alternative. Now in either of these cases he ought beyond 
all other men to detest Philip. Wliyf Beciiuae, so far as it 
depended on Philip, he has suffered the utmost indignity and 
di^ace. He has deceived you; he has become infamous; 
he is judged to be a lost man, if he had Ids deserts.' Had 
duo proceedings been taken, be would have been impeached 
long ago ; but now through your simplidty and good nature 
he attends his audit, and chooses hia time for it. Is there 
one of you who has heard the voice of .^^hines accusing 
Philip? — who has seen him pressing any charge or speaking 
to the point? No one. Every Athenian is more ready to 
accuse Philip — any indeed that you like — though none of 
them assuredly has sustained any personal injury. I should 
have expected language like this from him, if he had not sold 
himself — "Men of Athens, deal with me as you please; 1 
believed, I was deluded, I was in error, I confess it: but be- 
ware of the man, O Athenians : he is not to be trusted, he is a 
juggler, a villain. See you not how he has treated me? how 
he has cajoled me?" I hear no language of tliis kind, nor do 
you. Why *! Because he was not cajoletl or deceived, but had 
hired himself and taken money when he made those state- 
ments, and betrayed you to Philip, and has been a good, true 
But I ralhur iiidiue to 
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and faithful hireling to him, but a traitorous embassador and 
citizen to you, deserving to perish not once but three times 
over. 

Nor is this the only proof that he was bribed to make all 
those statements. There came to you lately some envoys 
from Thessaly, and some of Philip's with them, requiring you 
to acknowledge Philip as an Amphictyon. Now of all men 
who was most especially^ bound to oppose them*? -^schines 
here. Why ? Because his reports to you were contradicted 
by Philip's acts. This man said that he would fortify Thespiae 
and Platafta, and not destroy the Phocians, but humble the 
insolence of the Thebans : whereas Philip has made the 
Thebans greater than they should be, the Phocians he has 
utterly destroyed; and instead of fortifying Thespiae and 
Plataea, he has reduced Orchomenus and Coronea also to 
slaveiy. How could any things be more contrary to one 
another? Yet he opposed them not; he never opened his 
mputh or uttered a word against them. And this, bad as it 
is, is not the worst : — he spoke on their side, he and no other 
person in the state. Even the profligate Philocrates ventured 
not to do this ; -^schines, the man before you, did : and when 
you clamored and refused to hear him, he came down from 
the platform, and said, showing himself off to Philip's embas- 
sadors who were present — "There were many to clamor, but 
few to fight when it was needful :" this you surely remember 
— he himself doubtless being a wonderful soldier, O Jupiter! 

Yet more — if we were unable to show that any of the em- 
bassadors had got any thing, and it was not plain enough for 
all men to see, we must have resorted to question by torture^ 
and the like. But if Philocrates not only confessed his gains 
frequently in your assembly, but even displayed them before 
you, selling wheat, building houses, declaring that he would 

' This refers to the practice, common not only in criminal but also 
in civil proceedings at Athens, of examining slaves by torture. The 
parties to a cause were at liberty either to give up their own slaves to 
DC examined in this way, or to demand those of the advereary ; and 
though it was not compulsory to give up a slave, the refusal might be 
attributed to fear of the tnith coming out. No slave was admissible 
as a witness, except on this condition ; such was the degraded state to 
which men were reduced by servitude in Greece. On the other hand, it 
w^as not lawful to apply the torture to freemen, except under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, wh«n the necessities of the commonwealth re- 
quired it 
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make Ilia journey,' whether you elected him or not, importtng 
timbei', changing gold openly at the banks ; he surely can 
not deny that he has had money, he that himself makes a, con- 
fession and display of it. Then is there any man so senseless 
or infatuate, that, to procure money for Philocratea, and bring 
discredit and danger upon hinieelf, when he might appear in 
the ranks of the innocent, he would rather be at enmity with 
them, and side with Fhilocrates to im prosecuted 1 There is 
no such man, I believe. All these, if you examine them 
rightly, O Athenians, you wiO find to be clear and ample 
proofs that iEschines has taken bribes. 

A. thing which has last occuiTed, but Is as good a proof as 
any that he has sold himself to Philip, I beg you to consider. 
You know of course, that wlien Hyperides lately impeached 
Fhilotriites, I came forward and said, I was diesatipfied with 
one point in the impeachment, if it alleged that Fhilocrates 
bad alone been guilty of so many grave misdemeanors, and 
the other nine embassadors were entirely innocent. And I 
declared it was not so; for he by himself would have been of 
no account, if he had not had some of these men to co-operate 
with him. " However," said I, " that I may neither acquit 
nor accuse any man, but that facts themselves may discover 
the guilty, and clear those who are not implicated, let any 
man that pleases get up and declare before you, that he has 
no concern in the acts of Fhilocrates, and approves them not. 
And whoever does so, I will acquit him," I said. This you 
remember, I suppose. Well : no one came forward or showed 
himself. And the rest have each an excuse: one was not 
accountable ; one perhaps was not present ; another had a 
son-in-law yonder.^ The defendant however has no such 

* I, e. to Macedonin. When Philocrnt^ enid this dues not appear. 
In tha conaCrucCian I follow Aager and Pabet. But Francis conneeta 
iuitryuv with I3aiicia6at. 

Philip had abuadanoe of tiiober in the Haoodonian forests, of 'which 
h« mode presents to hU friends at AthetiB aod elsewhere. Compare 
t^e MsaitgeB whieh follow iu this oration, pp. BS6, 426. 

' This, according to Ulpian, ia a piece of bitter irony against Fhry- 
Don, who is accused by DeiuiiBtheDeB of prostituting his own son to tag 
king of MacedoD. Taylor, Roiabe, Franels, and Pabat adopt UlpJan's 
intarpretaltan. Others read ixcivoi, meaning Philocratea. Senaefer 
thinln that the supposed refleatioa upon Phrynon would be beneath 
tbs dignity of an orator. The charge itself is distlncUr mode at pegs 
1 «2(Orig.> 
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reason. So completely hath he sold himself, and not only re- 
ceived wages for past services, but makes it plain that here- 
after, should he now get off, he will help Philip against you^ 
that, to avoid letting fall even a word in opposition to PWlip, 
he accepts not even acquittal when we offer it, but chooses to 
incur infamy, prosecution, any kind of indignity at Athena 
rather than do any thing to give Philip displeasure. 

But what is this connection, this over-anxiety for Philoc- 
ratesf Had he done ever such great things, and got every 
advantage by his diplomacy, yet, if he confessed having made 
money by it, as he does confess, this is the very thing^ from 
which an incorrupt embassador should have kept himself 
aloof and clear, and protested against it for his own part. 
JEschines however has not done so. Are not these facta 
plain, men of Atliens? Don't they cry aloud, that ^schines 
has taken bribes and is a scoundrel systematically for lucre's 
sake, not in thoughtlessness, nor in ignorance, nor by reason 
of failui-es ? 

And what witness proves that I have taken bribes ? — says 
he. Tliis is his grand point. — The facts, .^chines, which are 
the surest of all things ; and it is impossible to charge or 
allege, that they are what they are in obedience or out of 
favor to any person. No ; just what your treason and mis- 
chief has made them, they on examination appear to be. But 
in addition to the facts, you shall bear testimony against your^ 
self immediately. Come, stand up and answer me.^ You 
can't urge that from inexperience you have nothing to say. 
You that conduct new prosecutions, like new dramas, and win 
them without witnesses even, in the division of a day, you 
must surely be a prodigy of an orator.^ 

^ That is, the money-making, as I understand it. But Schaefer refers 
it to the connection with PhilocrateS) r^ Kocvuviav Kal t^v Tro?i?i^v Trpo- 
voiav iir^p ^iXoKpurovc. 

* The question does not follow, probably because -/Eschines did not 
step forward to intimate that he was ready to answer questions. 

' " He alludes to the extraordinary prosecution of Timarchus, un- 
supported by evidence, and founded only upon general reports of the 
impurity of his life. He alludes also to the theatrical profession of 
^schines, who treated such prosecutions as if they were only dramatic 
performances, but in which however he is allowed to have performed 
a principal character, and to have appeared a very powerful orator." — 
Francis, 

Taylor supposes KaivoUc to refer to the firat appearance of i£ge\v.\SL»^ 

G2 
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Many dreadful things hath .^cliinea the defendant perpa* 
troted, involving a high degree of baseness, as I think you 
will agree ; yet there is nothing in my judgment so dreadful 
ail what 1 am about to mention ; nothing that will so pal- 
pably convict him of having token brihea and sold every 

When you were for the third time again dispatching envoys 
to Philip, under those great and aplendid expectationa which 
the defendant liad held out, you elected him and me and mopt 
of the others the same as before. I came forward directly and 
excused myself,' and when certain peraons clamored and call- 
ed on me to go, I declared I would not leave Athens: the 
defendant had then been elected. After tlie assembly had 
broken up, these men met and consuUed whom they should 

BB pmeeeulur in a conrt of justice ; but it refers ratbar to the novelty 
of the proeeediiie iuelf, as FraiJCJB uridurstanda IL Tho credit due to 
iEBobiues was oiiLauoed by tlie tire iitiiBta nee lliat he had a very limited 
time allowed him to plead io. Tliia may liave been for tbe reason 
Bseigned by Keiske, that the causes for tbut day were bo numcrnuB, tliey 
v/ete obliged to circumeeribe the time for faiih. Or perbaps the lime 
■lloired for that Species of trial (vix. a ihiKi/iaaia) was sliorter than for 
Wrdioary canseB. Ilarpooratiou explains iiauc/ierpti/ih'Ti i/fUpa by stat- 
ng, that the whole time fur a cause was divjdtid by the Clepsydra 
fnto three portions, — one fur each of the parlies, and one for tlie Jury. 
Whether snch enplaiiatiuti suits this paiisnge may be doubtfuL De- 
nosthenes seenis i-nther tu speak of something out of the conimon 
Morse, or there would be no point in the words irpdfd, r. ij. 1 under- 
ifMand frpilf in the sense of " against," the liniitalion of time being an 
Vdveree circumstance against whieb the orator had to coiitend: so we 
luy, "to spenk against, time." Francis lakes these words in quite a dif- 
forent sense. 11 is version is; "which were of aueh importance as to 
demand s particular day for their determinBtioo." Pabst; in abgetaet- 
tmen Tagrilnndcn, 

Auger li'aiislales the whole pnssaga as follows: "Puiaque dans ua 
temps liiiilte TOiis plnJdez dea causea toutes neiives aiec I'art d'un 
poeto qui conipoge uii dralno. et que vons les gagnea sans le leconrs 
des temi<iuB; peut-on doitter uu moment de la aubtiUte de votre elo- 

Ai to llie Clepsydra, see p. G9, note 1. Aod as to ^tivieivot, see p. 
SO. note 2. 

' Literally; "exensed myself on oath — swore olT." As Ft^ncis baa 
it: "declared upon oath I could not accept the employment." A man 
desirous of excusing hittiself from such an appointment as the one in 
question was obliged to assign some reason for it, as illneaa or the lik^ 
and to put in nuafhdavit slaline such reason. The affidavit waa called 
k Ifu/uiaia, and was recorded. It would appear from this passage, that 
^•ItDost any formal excuse was admitted. 
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leave behind: for, while things were yet in suspense and the 
future was uncertain, conferences and discussions of all kinds 
took place in the market ; they feared therefore that an ex- 
traordinary assembly* might be convened on a sudden, that you 
might hear the truth from me, and pass some proper resolu- 
tions in favor of the Phocians, and so things would slip out 
of Philip's hands. Indeed, had you but voted and shown them 
a glimpse of hope, they would have been saved. For impos- 
sible, impossible was it for Philip to remain, if you had not 
been tricked ; as there was neither any grain in the country, 
it not having been sown on account of the war, nor could 
any grain be brought while your galleys were there and com- 
manded the sea ; and the Phocian cities were numerous and 
hard to take, except by a long siege ; for if he took a city in 
a day, they are twenty-two in number. For all these reasons, 
that you might not change the course into which you had 
been entrapped, they left .^^chines at home. Well, but to 
excuse himself without some ground was dangerous, and 
fraught with suspicion. — " What say you ? aren't you going, 
after these mighty advantages of your OAvn announcing, and 
won't you be on the embassy*?" — Still it was necessary to 
stay. How to act then ? — He pretends to be ill, and his 
brother, taking Execestus the physician and going to the 
council, made affidavit of the defendant's illness, and was 
himself appointed. Five or six days after, when the Phocians 
had been destroyed, and this man's hire had come to an end 
like any thing else, and Dercylus had returned from Chalcis, 
and reported to you, in assembly at Piraeus, that the Phocians 
were destroyed, and you, men of Athens, naturally on re- 
ceiving that intelligence were smitten with compassion for 
them and terror on your own account, and passed a vote to 
bring in your women and children from the country, and to 
repair the garrisons and fortify Piraeus, and offer the Heraclean 
sacrifice within the city, — in this state of things, when the 
commonwealth was in the midst of such confusion and alarm, 
this clever and powerful and loud-voiced orator, without any 
appointment by the council or the people, went off as embas- 
sador to the author of all the mischief, taking into account 
neither the illness on which he grounded his excuse, nor the 
fact that another embassador had been chosen in his stead, 

* See Appendix V. 
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HOT that the law provides the penalty of death for such con 
duct, nor how moastrous it was, after reporting that a price 
had been set upon hie head in Thebes, when the Thebane had 
in additioD to the lordship of all Bceotia become masters also 
of the I'hocian territory, to take a journey tlien to the heart 
of Thebes and the Thcban camp: bo insane was he, so intent 
upon his pelf and reward, thfit in dctiancc and despite of all 
these coDsideratioDS he took himgelf off. 

Such is tbo character of thia proceeding : but what he did 
on hJB arrival there is far more shocking. For when all of 
jou here, and the Athenians in general, considered the poor 
Fhocians bo shamefully and cruelly treated, that you would 
not send either members^ of the council or the judges to rep- 
resent you at the Pythian games, hut abstained fram your cus- 
tomary deputation to the festival, fschinea went to the sacri' 
fice which Fhilip and the Thehans offered in honor of their 
success and conquest, and was feasted, and joined in the hha- 
tions and prayers which Philip offered up in thanksgiving for 
the loat fortresses and territory and troops of your allies, and 
donned the garland and sang the piean in company with Phil- 
ip, and pledged to him the cup of friendship. 

Kor is it possible that I should state the matter thus, and 

the defendant otherwise. With respect to the affidavit, there 

IS an entry in your public register in the temple of Cybele, 

I vhicb is given in charge to the superintendent, and a decree 

I liBs been specially drawn concerning that name.^ With respect 

' Tha Atlienisns, as well as all the other people who belongeii to the 
neilenic community, seat deputies regularly to the great pei-iodical 
fnitivalH— the Ulympian. Pythian. Isthmian, and Nemean. These dep- 
ntiearBprBBented the state, and it woald appear that certain mambara 
of the coDscil, and of the six janior archons, (whom I call in my traos- 
lation the jndges,) or at least persons thuBen from one or the other of 
tbese bodies, formed part of the deputation. They were called Btapol, 
which uame sigiitfies simply " gpectstors," derirad from 6ia, a iptclaeU, 
udIwi we adopt the explnnstion of Pollux, vho derives it from Btif 
and £ipa, as if it properly design nted parties concerned in some divina 
service or ceremony. The eomniOQ uses of the word diupetv and JU 
dorlva tires perhaps favor the former derivation, though it is trae that 
the BpectaelsB vliich these depnlies were »ent ta attend partook al- 
■w»j» ot a religious character; and persons dispatuhed on mure paivly 
rehgiuus mieeionB — as to oouanlt an oracle, or the like — received the 
■■me appellation. For further information, see the Archsnlogical 
I IQiotionary. title TTieori. Palut translates the word, FsitgriaHdte. 

* Adecree{probnhly of Che council) was drawn up. ordering the name 
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to his doings yonder, there will be evidence against him by 
his colleagues and persons present, who told the particulars 
to me ; for I did not go with them on the embassy, but ex- 
cused myself. Now read me the decree and the register, and 
call the witnesses. 

[The Decree. The Public Register, The Witnesses.'] 

What prayer do you suppose Philip offered to the gods 
when he poured his libation ? What do you suppose the Tho- 
toans ? Did they not pray for might and victory in battle iot 
them and their allies ; the contrary for the allies of the Pho- 
cians ? Well then ; .^E^chines joined in that prayer, and in- 
voked a curse upon his country, which you ought now to 
make recoil upon his head. 

He departed therefore in violation of the law which makes 
such an act punishable with death : on his arrival, it has been 
shown, he did what he deserves to die for a second time: and 
his former acts and measures in this behalf as embassador 
will justify his execution. Consider then what penalty there 
can be of severity enough to be deemed adequate to all his 
crimes. For would it not be shameful, O Athenians, that 
you and the whole people should publicly condemn all the 
proceedings consequent upon the peace, and refuse to take 
any part in Amphictyonic business, and regard Philip with 
displeasure and distrust, because the proceedings are impious 
and shocking, opposed at the same time to your interests and 
to justice ; yet, when you have come into court to adjudi- 
cate at the au(^t of these matters, a sworn jury on behalf of 
the commonwealth, you should acquit the author of all the 
mischief, whom you have caught in the very act when his 
guilt was complete? And which of your fellow-citizens, or 

of ^schines to be expunged from the list of embassadors, and that of 
his brother to be substituted. 

* Ttt^P ToijTtiv. " Dubium est, ad quos referatur, Philippumne et 
Thebanos, ©TO A«», an ad Athenienses, Aorum nomitie.*' — ReUke. "Pos- 
terius malim." — Schaefer. 

There is a difficulty about either of these interpretations. If it meant 
the Athenians, we should rather expect i/xuv ; if Philip and the The- 
bans, iKeivuv. I am therefore more inclined to the explanation suggested 
by Wolf ; tuv vvv yeyevrjfievuv iv ^uKevau If Sch^eter is right, we must 
suppose Demosthenes to be making a sort of computatiori to himself, 
jnstaad of directly addressing the jury. 
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rather of the Greeks at large, will not liave rcaeon to com- 
plain of you, seeing ihat j'ou are wroth with Philip, who, in 

I tfie transition from war to a treaty of peace, purchased hie ad- 
,7iuitages from thoee that would §e]l them, a thing very venial 

' in liini ; yet you will acquit this mint, wlio so disgracefully mid 
your interests, although the lawd presciibe the heaviest penal- 
ties for such eooduct. 

Perhaps however an ai^umeut of the following kind may 
be advanced by these men — that it will cause enmity with 
Philip, if you convict the embassadors who negotiated peace. 
IF this be true, I can't imagine any thing stronger to be ui^d 
Bgflinst tlie defendant. Fur if the man who expended money 
to oht^Q the peace has now liecome so formidable and mighty 
that you must disregard your oaths and obligations, and 
consider only what you can do to gratify Philip, in what 
way can the authors of such a result be suflicientty punished? 
Though I think indeed I can show, that it will more probably 
lead to a friendship advantageous for you. For it should be 
understood, men of Athenf, that Philip does not despise your 
commonwealth, and did not prefer the Thebans to you, be- 
■cause he thought you less capable of serving him ; but he 

I .wna instructed by these men and informed — as I told you 

I once before in the assembly, and none of them contradicted 
me — "that the people' is of all things the most unstable and 
' The word ■'peop1a,"iiotwitliBtttiidingalittleBnibieoity, is preferable 
to " popniftce," or " mob," beoouso it increaseB tbe odium goosht to b« 
throwa upon j£schines,thBi ha spoke thua disrespectfully of thegorer- 
flign people of Athens by the very Datne tiint cotistitutionally belonged 
to tbem. The canipai-ison ia the text reminds one of the fiimuns simile 
in Virgil, ^aeid I. 148. The fickiencss of the tmlfffU in/rfwB hss been a 
th«ne for iannmerablo orators and poets. Even Jack Cftde exclaims, aft- 
er he has becu deserted by his followers. " Wbs ever feather eo lightly 
blown to and tm as tbis multitude!"— Smjy VZ Fart IL Act IV, Be. 8. 
Bhilleto cites Cicero pro Muren. 17 (3C). pro I'lanc 6 (15), Liv. 
xxviit. 87, and the following passngo from Clarendon's History of Ilia 
RebalUon:— "Tbe Duke of Euekiiigharii was utterly ignorant of tho 
ebb« and floods of popular coanoiU, and of the winJa liat move those 

Of the words olov oiiTdf 61} be gires the following explanation in tba 
wmeDoto:— -It ia for bis advantage to have ready iit hnnd eertoiri 
friends wlio will trnnsact and manage every Uiing for him with j'ou. fop 
inatauGe, myself (the speaker)." — So Dobrce nsaiOy : "Your Majesly," 
'say these persons, "wants able Diauagcrs" (eaob of tbem of coorso 
meaning sueh a one as himself). 

Tho soma WBS my own impression originally, and it wns with som« 
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inconstant, like a restless ^vind in the sea, put in motion by 
any accident— one comes and another goes ; no one cares for 
the public interests, or keeps them in mind — he should have 
friends to transact every thing for him with you, and manage 
just as he would himself: if that were contrived for him, he 
would accomplish all that he desired with you easily." — If he 
had heard, I fancy, that the persons who used such language 
to him then had immediately after their return home been 
cudgelled to death, he would have done the same as the 
Persian king. What did the Persian king! He had been 
deceived by Timagoras, and given him forty talents, as report 
says; but when he heard that Timagoras' had been put to 
death at Athens, and had not the means even to insure his 
own safety, much less to perform his late promise to him, he 
saw that he had not given his fee to the party with whom the 
power rested. So, in the first place, he made Amphipolis 
again your subject, which before he had registered as his own 
ally and friend ;2 and, in the next place, he never afterward 
gave money to any man. And Philip would have done the 

hesitation that I took a different view. There is an awkwardness in 
the change from the plural tovtcjv to the singular airSc. Again, it 
would be clumsy to make avrbg refer to the speaker, when there is an 
avT<^ so close both before and after it referring to Philip. And there 
would be a Uttle difficulty in the construction. It is true, there is some 
harshness in the other method. I should prefer reading oV av 

* As to this story, see p. 180, note 2. 

' I adhere to Bekker's reading, and understand it thus : *' Artaxei^xes^ 
seeing the fate of Timagoras, sought to conciliate the people of Athens 
by acknowledging their right to the possession of Amphipolis, which 
before he had treated as independent, and registered in the archives of 
the kingdom as his own ally. When he made such acknowledgment 
does not appear. After the embassy of Pelopidas to Susa, the Persian 
king sent a letter to Greece, containing the terms on which he desired 
a general peace to be established. This was publicly read at Thebes, 
at which city the Greek states had been invited to hold a congress, the 
Thebans hoping to be placed in the same situation as the Lacedsemonians 
bad been at the peace of Antalcidas. The king's wishes were entirely 
in favor of Thebes, and there was a clause in the letter which virtually 
required the disarming of the Athenian naval power. The Athenians 
however and the Greeks in general refused to abide by the terms which 
Artaxerxes sought to impose; and it may be that he, on receiving in- 
telligence of this, as well as of the execution of Timagoras, and the 
probability of some new combination among the Greek states, which 
might increase the influence of Athens, adopted a different tone, and 
expressed his willingness to consent to a different settlement of affair^ 
acknowledging (among other things) her title to \m\)h\^ol\a. 
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Bame, if he had seen any of these men punished; and now, if 
he sees it, he will do so. But when he heurs that they enjoy 
reputation among you as speakers, as proeecutors of otlier 
men, what should he do ? Seek to incur lai^e expcusea, when 
he may incur lees, and volunteer to court all, instead of two 
or three) "Why, he would be mad. 

Even the Thebima Philip hud no desire to nerve as a people 
. — far from it ; but he was perauaded by the embassadors, and 
I will t£U you in what manner. Embassadors came to him 
from Thebes, at the same timo that we were there from you. 
lie offered them money, and (apcoi'ding to their statement) a 
great deal. The Theban envoys would not accept or reeeiva 
it. Afterward at a certain sacrifice or banquet, when Philip 
was drinking and making himself agreeable to them, he of- 
fered them over the cup divers things, such as captives and 
the like, and lastly some gold and silver goblets. All these 
tbings they rejected, and would in no way compromise them- 
pclves. At lengtli Philon, one of the embassadors, made a 
speech worthy, O Athoninnc, to have been spoken not on 
behalf of the Thebans, but on yours. He said ho was de- 
lighted and rejoiced to sec Philip liberally and generously 
disposed to them : they, for their part, were his friends 
already without those gifts; but they desired him to apply 
his generosity to the affairs of the commonwealth, in which 
he was then engaged,' and to do something worthy both of 
himself and the Thebans ; and they promised then that the 
whole commonwealth as well as themselves would ho attached 
to him. Now only see what has come of this, what eventa 
have happened, to the Thebans; and consider in good sooth, 
what an important thing it is not to sell the interests of the 
atate. First, they have obtained peace when they were dis- 
tressed and harassed by the war and getting the worst of it ; 
eecondly, their enemies the Phocians have been utterly de- 
stroyed, and all their fortifications and cities demolished. la 
that allT No indeed! Besides that they have Orchomenns, 
Coronea, Corsiie, Tilphossieum, as much of the Phocian terri- 
tory as they please. Sueh advantages have the Thebans 
gained by the peace ; greater they could not wish for, I 
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imagine: but what have the Theban embassadors gained? 
The advantage of having done so much for their country — 
iiat is all ; but that is honorable and glorious, O Athenians, 
in regard to praise and renown, which these men bartered 
away for gold. 

Now let me contrast what the Athenian commonwealth 
has gained by the peace, and what the Athenian embassadors ; 
and see if the commonwealth and these men themselves have 
fared alike. To the commonwealth the result has been, that 
she has relinquished all her possessions and all her allies, and 
has sworn to Philip, that, should any one else interfere ever 
to preserve them, you will prevent it, and will regard the 
person who wishes to restore them to you as an adversary 
and a foe, the person who has deprived you of them as an 
ally and a friend. These are the terms which -^schines the 
defendant supported, and his coadjutor Philocrates proposed; 
and when I prevailed on the first day and had persuaded you 
to confirm the resolution^ of your allies, and to summon 
Philip's embassadors, the defendant drove it off to the follow- 
ing day, and persuaded you to adopt the decree of Philocrates, 
in which these clauses, and many others yet more shameful, 
are contained. To the state then such consequences have 
resulted from the peace : — consequences more disgraceful 
could not easily be found : but what to the embassadors who 
caused themi I pass by all the other matters which you 
have seen — ^houses — timber — grain; but in the territory of 
our ruined allies they have estates and farms of large extent, 
bringing in to Philocrates an income of a talent, to -ZEschines 
here thirty minas. Is it not shocking and dreadful, O Athe- 
nians, that the misfortunes of your allies have become a source 
of revenue to your embassadors ; that the same peace has to 
the country which sent them proved to be destruction of allies, 
cession of dominions, disgrace instead of honor, while to the 
embassadors, who wrought these mischiefs to the country, it 

* Schaefer interprets this, " decretum de sociis " taking it, I suppose, 
to mean the decree of the Athenians that all the allies should be in- 
cluded in the peace ; as to which see i)age 891 (orig.). But there had 
been a resolution passed by the deputies of the allies themselves, then 
assembled at Athens, whicn Demosthenes says he supported. See page 
845 (orig.). To this he refers again. 

For further particulars on the suSject, the reader is referred to Ap- 
pendix L 
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1 a treaty, where 

wii rights, did he 

which sent the 



has produced revenuee, resources, estales, riches, in exchange 
for extreme indigenee"! To prove the trulh of my statements, 
. call me the Olynthian witnesses. 

IWitnesaea.'] 

I shall not be surprised however, if he vcnturea to say 
something of this kind — tliut it whs not possible to conclude 
the peace honorably or in the manner T desired, aa the 
generals had conducted the war budly. Should he say this, 
pray remember to ask liim, whether lie went embassador 
{{■om any other state, or fi'om this only. If he went from 
another, which ho can say had been v' 
possessed generals of ability, he has taken 
reason:' hut if he went from this, why c 
the state which sent him renounced her < 
receive presents into the bai^in t The si 
embassy should have got the same adranlages as her embas- 
sadors, if any justice were done. 

And again, consider this, men of Athens, — Which, think 
ye, more prevailed in the war, the Phocians over the Thebans, 
or Philip over you 1 I am quite clear, the Phocisna over the 
Thebans. They held Orchoraenus and Corouea and lllphos- 
steum, and had cut off the Theban foi'ce at Neones,'^ and had 
slain two hundred and seTenty at Hedyleum, and a trophy 
was erected, and their cavalry were masters of the field, and 
an Iliad^ of misfortunes beset llie Thebans, You had suffered 
nothing of the kind, and I trust you never may : the worst 

' TliB argument ia somewhat inme. Tlie point of it is, that there U 
moro eicusB it lien a. minister of the victorious pnrty is bribed to rouks 
conceasiona to the enemy, than whflQ aEoinister of the vanquiehed party 
does the same tbiog. The former only diminishes his country's gain, 
the other angments his country's loss. The moral delinqneney is the 
Bame in both oases; the poaitive misehief doue may be less ia the 
latter case. 

' A city of Pbocis, also called Neon. Heishe prefers the reading of 
airuv. with which the meaning is, — "thoy hnd reooyered their own 
troops captured at Neon." Auger, Francis, and FabsC adopt that read- 
ing; but it does not so well suit tliis passage, irhere the orator is re- 
oomiting the poaitive disasters inflicted on the Thebane. 

' The expression " Iliad of uisfortunss" was proverbial, and ia plaia 
enough. 

Shilleto cites Cicero ad Attic. YIH. 11, — "Tcnta malurum imp«ndc 
IXtds." And Ovid, U, Epist. ex Pont 7 ;- 
liiaa est fatis longa futi 
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thing in the war with Philip was, that you could not do him 
harm when you desired ; but you were perfectly secure against 
being damaged yourselves. How comes it then, that by the 
same peace the Thebans, who were so much beaten in the 
war, have recovered their own possessions and won those of 
their enemies, while you, the Athenians, have lost in time of 
peace even what was preserved in war? It is because their 
interests were not sold by their embassadors, while these men 
have bartered yours away. That such has been the character 
of these transactions, you will learn yet more clearly from 
what follows.^ 

When this treaty of Philocrates, which the defendant spoke 
in favor of, was concluded, and Philip's embassadors had 
received the oaths and departed, (and up to this point no 
incurable mischief had been done, but, though the peace was 
dishonorable and unworthy of the state, yet we were to have 
those wonderful advantages by way of compensation,) I asked 
your leave,2 and urged these men to sail with the utmost 
speed for the Hellespont, and not to sacrifice or let Philip get 
possession of any of the places there in the interval. For I 
knew well, that whatever is sacrificed in the transition from 
war to peace is lost to the n^lectful parties : for when once 
people have made up their minds on the whole for peace, 
they won't renew the war for what has been abandoned, but 
that remains the property of the captors. Besides, I believed 
the state would be sure to get one of two advantages, if wo 
sailed ; — for either, we being on the spot and having sworn 
him according to the decree, he would restore the places 
which he had taken from the republic, and forbear to attack 



^ The preceding clause, which Bekker has included in brackets, and 
which does not appear to fit the passage, I have omitted, as Francis 
has. Auger's translation shows how little it suits the context, thougli 
he tries to make it more intelligible by expansion: " Contre la veriio 
des fnits qui precedent, Eschine aura le front de dire que vos allies 
etoient fatigues et harasses par le guerre. Au reste, vous verrez encore 
mieux, par ce qui suit, que vos deputes, gagnes par Tor de Philippe, out 
prevarique dans leur embassade. 

' So Schaefer rightly explains ij^iow {)/iuc: and Auger: " Je deman- 
dois au peuple." But it must not be understood of a request to the 
assembly, but rather of an application to the proper authorities, as the 
generals, or the council, to expedite the preparations for sail, provide 
the traveling expenses, <&c 
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-tho rest, or, if lie di J not, we should imraediatelj' roport it to 
Athens ; and eo you, seeing his mpueity and perfidy in those 
distant and leas imporlant matters, would not be careless 
iibout these more impoi-tnnt and nenrer home — I mean the 
Phocians and Thermopylie : on the other hand, if he had Dot 
captured those places and you had not been tricked, all your 
interests would be secure, and your juet demands cheerfully 
iiccordcd by him. And I hud reason for supposing it would 
be so. For if the Phociana were safe, as they were then, and 
masters of Thermopyls, Philip could have held out no threat 
to prevent your insisting upon any of your rights: neither a 
Lmd march nor a victory by sea would have opened him the 
road to Attica, while you, if he refused to give yon aatisfac- 
tion, would instantly close his ports, and again reduce him to 
iliatrcsa for money and to a state of general blockade; go that 
he would be the party dependent on the benefits of peace, not 
you. That I am not now inventing and ossuming the merit of 
tljese things after the event, but that they were perceived by 
me at the time, and foreseen on your behalf and communi- 
cated to these men, I will now give you the proof: — As all 
the aflsemblies had been exhausted,' and therefore no new one 
could be had, and these men were not gone, but lingering here, 
I as councilor fi-ame a decree, (the people having given full 
power to the council,) ordering the embassadors to depart 
without delay, and the general ProxenuB to convey Ihem to 
whatever place tliey should hear Philip was in ; and I drew it 
up just as I am telling you, in those express words. Here — 
read mc the decree. 

iThe Decree.J 

' diH tS TrponaTaKcxpijoSai — i. «. raff luni-iinlai;: "by reason tlmt tka 
people had already held all tbe aasenibliea npiiointed by law," — L e. all 
the ordinary BBserablieaj and therefore none but an eitraordlnary on« 
could be called. As to the Athenian Irv, Bee Appendix T. Reiake ia 
his Indei eipiatna these vorda as follows: "propterea qnad, coaciooi- 
buB BDtea nimtB multja incassnm habitia, ealutare nihil nequo decretnm 
neque elTectaiii «S8et." In his Dotes ha suggests another i iiterpretation : 
"propterea quod oraiiia hue fseiciilia perat'ta et absoluta csseut' 
Sohaefer renders it: "propterea qiiodomne tempuaroncionibuBbaben- 
diB deatinatum abierat" So FroDcia: "When there do louger remun- 
HUT aBsembly to be callci], thodaysofcouTenin^ ihem being already 
, ,L And Pabat : da trins Vertammbin^ rfci Volks whr bcoariitw^ 
I Meif dir tfanie Zeit, too derpleichen itattfin^en, tchon ahg'lavfea war. 
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I carried them from Athens downright against their will, as 
you will see clearly by what they did afterward. When we 
arrived at Oreus and joined Froxenus, these men, instead of 
sailing and performing your instructions, took a circuitous 
journey, and before we came to Macedonia we wasted tliree- 
and-twenty days ; all the rest of the time before Philip came we 
sat down in Pella, making fifty days altogether with those of 
the journey. In that interval Doriscus, Thrace, the Fortresses,^ 
the Sacred Mountain— every thing, in short, during a time of 
peace and truce was taken and disposed of by Fhilip ; though 
I was constantly speaking and remonstrating, at first giving 
my opinion as in consultation, afterward by way of instruc- 
tion to ignorant men, lastly as if I were addressing venal and 
impious wretches without any reserve. The man who openly 
opposed what I said, who thwarted all my counsels and your 
decrees, was the defendant. Whether that pleased the other 
embassadors, you will know presently ; for as yet I say noth- 
ing about any one—I make no accusation — there is no need 
for any of them to appear honest to-day by compulsion, but 
of their own choice, and by having had no connection with the 
crimes. For that the acts done are disgraceful and flagitious 
and not unpaid for, you have all seen : the thing itself will 
disclose who have been concerned in them.^ 

But, forsooth, in that interval they received the oaths from 
the allies, or performed other duties. Very far from it. Al- 
though they were absent for three whole months, and had 
received from you a thousand drachms for their traveling 
expenses, from not a single state, either on the journey there 
or on the journey back, did they receive the oaths ; but in 
the inn before the temple of Castor and Pollux — if any of 

* " Fuisse tractum Thracise rd Teixn dictum, ut in Belgio sunt les 
Barrikres, e. p. 397, constat." — Reiske. 

* The reader will notice the artifice of the orator. He was appre- 
hensive that the colleagues of ./Eschines might support him by tneir 
testimony or influence. He seeks to deter them from such a course, by 
insinuating that it would prove them to be accomplices. He affects to 
suspend his own judgment) as if he waited to see the result But this 
affectation is not consistent with the general tenor of the speech, in 
which Demosthenes is continually talking of these men (meaning the 
embassadors in general, or at least the greater number of them, who 
were doubtless in court and supporting ^schines^ as bein^r all more 
or lees associated with him, and participators in h\s m\&^ctwCk\\<s.V. 
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you has bwn at PherK, he knows the place I mean — \ieTe trie 
oaths were administered, when Philip was inarctiing hither 
with his army, in a manner disgraceful, Athenians, and 
unworthy of you. Philip indeed would have given a great 
deal to have it inaniiged in this way. For when they were 
nnable to draw up the treaty as these men attempted at first, 
excluding the Halians and Fhocians, but Phi4ocrate8 was 
compelled by you to expunge that clause and insert expressly 
the Athenians and allies of the Athenians, he did not wish 
any of his own allies to have sworn that oath, (for then thqr 
would not have marched with him lo attack those poseedons 
of yours which he now holds, hut would have made the oaths 
an excuse,) nor did he wish them to witness the promises on 
which he was obtaining the peace, nor to have it shown to 
all, that in fact the Athenian commonwealth bad not been 
beaten in war, but it was Philip who desired peace, and was 
making large promises lo the Athenians if he coulil obtain 
peace. So, for fear what I say might be publicly known, he 
objected to these men going any where ; and they did every 
thing to gratify him with an ostentation of zeal and extrava- 
gant servility. 

I say then — when they are convicted of all these things — 
having wasted the time, sacrificed the posts in Thrace, done 
nothing that you directed or that your interests required, 
brought false intelligence to Athens — how is it possible for 
them to escape with intelligent and conscientious judges? 
To prove the truth of these statements, read first the decree 
prescribing how the oath was to be administered, then the 
letter of Philip, then the decree of Phiiocratea and that of 
the people. 

[The Decree prescribing the Oath.'] ^m 

[Tlie Letter of PIdlip.'] ^1 

\The Decree of Fhihcrates.'] ^H 

[The Decree of the People amending that of Pkiloa-aUa.'] 
To show that we should have caught Philip in the Hel- 
lespont, if they had followed my advice and executed your 
commands as expressed in the decrees, call the witnesses there 
present. 

[ Witnessc!.~] 
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Now read the ofcber deposition, what answer Philip made to 
£»clides here, who came afterward.^ 

[The Deposition.'^ 

They can't deny they did all this to serve Philip — attend, 
and you will see. When we started on the former embassy 
for the peace, you sent a herald before us to stipulate for our 
safe conduct. On that occasion, as soon as tbey arrived at 
Oreus, they did not wait for the herald or create any delay, 
but, though Halus^ was under siege, they crossed over to it, 
and again coming out of that city to Parmenio, who was be- 
sieging it, they set off through the hostile army for Pagasae, 
and going on met the herald at Larissa : with such expedition 
and diligence they proceeded then. Yet when there was peace 
and every security for traveling, and your command to make 
haste, it never occurred to tliem either to expedite their 
journey or to go by sea. How came this about? Because 
on the former occasion it was Philip's interest that the peace 
should be concluded as quickly as possible, but on this it was 
for his advantage that the interval before demanding the oaths 
should be as much as possible protracted. To show that 
these statements are also true, here — take this deposition. 

[Tlie Deposition.'] 

Is there any evidence to convict men of entire subservience 
to Philip stronger than this — that on the same journey they 
loitered when they ought to have made haste in your service, 
and hurried when they ought not even to have traveled^ before 
the arrival of the herald 1 

During the time that we were there and loitering in Pella, 

* Euclides was sent by the Athenians to remonstrate with Philip foi- 
having invaded the dominions of Gersobleptes. He replied, that hid 
embassadors had not informed him that peace had been concluded, and 
therefore he had a right to pursue his conquests. The deposition of 
EucHdes to this effect is now read, he being present to connrm it. 

^ Ualus was near the coast, about the centre of the Pagassean bay, 
and a few miles from Pagasse. 

• The opposition here is between (rrrevSeiv and ovS^ ^adKeiVj " to 
hasten," and " not to travel at '11 — not to begin the journcy." Ther . 
fore there is no necessity to exp^'css (as k^chaefer would have us) the 
opposition between izXeIv and f^adi^eiv which elsewhere occurs. (See 
pp. 392, 898 orig.) 
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see what difierent emplojinents we each cho»e for o 
Mine was to deliver the captives and Be«k them out. t 
pend moDey of my own, and request Fhilip to rausom thc-m 
with what be would hSiVe given iu preseuLs to us. What tUe 
defendant made it his business to accomplish, you sliatl hear 
immediately. What was ill Tliat I'hilip should make ue a 
eommon present of money. For you must know, among 
other things, I'hilip sounded us all — in what way ? — hy send- 
ing to ea<;h privately, and ofiering, O Athenians, a heap of 
gold. Failing with one, no matter whom— (for it is not for 
me to mention myself; the facts and circumstances will 
show I) — he thought that a common present would be ac- 
cepted without suspicion' by all, and thus there would be 
Becnrity for those who had privately sold themselves, if in 
AVereo small a degree we all joined in Ihe acceptance. Tlicre- 
fore the o0er was made, umlcr pretense of being a gif^ of 
honjiitolity. I having stopped it, these men divided the 
money among themselves — this besides what they had had 
before. Philip, w-hen I requested bim to expend it upon the 
Oiptivea, could neither inform against these men with honor, 
or say — "Oh! but this and that person have it" — nor yet 
CM.'apo the outlay; so he consented, giving an evasive promise 
<o send them home by the ranathena.'au festival. Read the 
^opoaitioQ of ApoUopbanes, then that of the other persona 

L.|rho were present. Kcad. 

I [The Deposition.l 

I Now let me tell you how many of the prisoners I ransomed 
myself. During the time that we staid in Pella, before the 
arrival of Fhilip, some of the captives who were out on bail, 
doubting (I suppose) whether they should afterward be able 
to prevail on Philip, said they should like to ransom them- 
•clvefi, and not be under an obligation to I'liilip; and they 
Applied for loans, one of three minas, another of five, and bo 
on, according to what each man's ransom came ta When 

rPhilip therefore consented to redeem the rest, I called the 

' rffjfluc, — "without Bompla or miBglving — in simple and thougbt- 
Pwa Iionenly of lieori" Pnbst : 171 galmuthiger Eiufalt. But Sclmater 
*~ '- ■■ nitii fiytiTO, and raodera it, "pro e&, out erat atuititii 
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men together, to whom I had advanced^ the money, and 
reminding them of what had been done, that they might not 
seem to be in a worse position for their haste, or to have been 
ransomed (poor as they were) out of their own private means, 
while the others expected to be released by Philip, I made 
them a present of the redemption-money. To prove my 
statements, read these depositions. 

[The Depositions.'] 

The sums that I forgave and made a present of to our 
unfortunate fellow-citizens are what you hear. Should the 
defendant say to you presently — " How comes it, Demosthe- 
nes, having discovered (as you say) from my supporting Phi- 
locrates, that we were after no good, you went with us on the 
subsequent embassy for the oaths, and did not excuse your- 
self?" — ^remember, I had promised the men whom I ransom- 
ed, that I would come and bring the redemption-money, and 
do my best to deliver them. It would have been shameful 
then to break my word, and abandon fellow-citizens in misfor- 
tune. But, had I got off the appointment, I could not have 
made a private excursion there with propriety or safety : for, 
but that I desired to release the captives, perdition seize me, 
if I would have taken a very large sum of money to be the 
colleague of these men. And I can prove it — for you twice 
elected me for the third embassy, and I twice excused myself; 
and during the whole of my absence on this I opposed them 
in every thing. 

Thus went your affairs, so far as I had the control on the 
embassy: what these men carried by being the majority has 
ruined all. Indeed all our measures would have been con- 
sistent with what I have just stated, had my advice been fol- 
lowed. For I was not such a wretched idiot, as to give money, 
when I saw others receiving it, for the sake of standing well 
with you, while things that might be accomplished without 
expense, and that drew with them far greater advantages to 
the commonwealth, I was in my wishes opposed to. I wished 
for them earnestly, O Athenians ; but these men, I trow, were 
too many for me. 

* Demosthenes had lent the money as a friend {l^xPV^i "ot kduvELoe), 
We have not the same distinction in our language. To lend ia iadv€t«t- 
ently used, whether the loan be with inteTo&Vi ot ^\\Xio\x\>. 
Vol. IL—H 
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Come now — see what have been the defondant's acla in 
comparison with mine, and what those of Philocrates ; for in 
contrast thej will appear more glaring. First, they excluded 
the Phocians and the Baliatis and Cersobleptes from the 
treaty, contrary to your decree and the declaration' made to 
you : aecoDilly, they attempted to disturb and alter the de* 
cree, whicli we had been eommieaioned to execute : further, 
they set down the Cardians as allies of Philip. And the letter 
written by roe to you they determined not to send, while they 
sent one written by themselves without a word of tmth. Then 
thia brave fellow here said I had promised Philip to over- 
turn your democracy, because I denounced those acts, not 
only regarding thorn as disgraceful, bul fearing I might be in- 
volved in the ruin of these men through their fault ; while 
he himself never ceased during the whole time holding private 
interviews with Philip. And the rest I say nothing about — 
but DercyluB, (not I,) with the assistance of this boy of 
mine, watched him during the night at Pberte, and having 
caught him coming out of Phihp's tenl, told the boy to report 
it to me and keep it in his own remembrance; and finally 
this abominalile and shameless fellow for a night and day 
after our departure stayed behind with Philip.^ To prove 

' I. e. hy Philip's embasBadora, as Pnbst undeFaUadB iL Franein 
renden it: "in contrHdictioii to the BBsamnGeB tbej themeelvea had 
pven you." 

' ReiAke in hia Indox gives a different expUnation o[ these vordi: 
" qnotiaB nos a Philippo aiscederemas. aive interdiu sive noctii cum eo 
congreaai easemvis, .^iachinea enm eo eoliia remancbnt lulum ilium rali- 
qunm diem nootamve." This would reqaira imiiineTo. 

Mnebinei, in his answer (p. 44), states the charge of DemOBthenei to 
have bii«D, that he woutin a boat by nigbC down the river LydioA, on 
purpoBQ to assist Pbilip in writing tlie letter. If thlft wa« tbe charge, it 
most hitye appeared in tlie deposition read to the jury. .Xschinei ridi- 
cules the idea of it being necessary for Philip to have his nssistaDce 
in eocnposing the letter, when there was I'jthon of Bjiantinm and 
the exile Lecelbenes, either of Lhcin fully capHble of writiug it; and 
indeed Philip could easily hare done it'hiniself. And it would hava 
been absurd (bcaroue^Jto go by night for such a purpose, when the day 
wontd have suited qnit« as welL Yet neither of these argumenU 



touches the point of the matter ; for it might be necesBary to Philip'a 
objacteto concert things with the person who was to be lis ag"~' ' 
Athena, and tha night might, for n: ~ 



able than the day. He propeads next to confute the chiirge, by dirset 
counter eridonee. calling Aglni^rcon and Introcleato prove what w " 
MD alibi; that it was impoasihle he aould have p^— —• •^- -•- 
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the truth of my statements, in the first place, I will draw up 
my own deposition and make myself responsible as a witness ; 
in the next place, I call each of the other embassadors, and will 
force them to do one or the other, to give testimony or swear 
they are unable.^ If they swear they are unable, I shall con- 
vict them of perjury before you clearly. 

[The DepositumJ] 

With what annoyances and troubles I was beset during the 
whole of the expedition, you have seen. You may guess in- 
deed what they did in the neighborhood of their paymaster, 

Philip's company, because he lodged in the same apartment with them, 
and was never absent for a single night The value of such evidence 
depends in some measure upon the terms in which it was expressed ; 
but the proof of an cUibiy without cross-examination, could never be 
satisfactory. 

The use of direXet^dij in this passage tends certainly to confirm the 
translation of Pabst and Francis in the former passage {antef p. 181). 

^ To make this passage intelligible, it is necessary to explain the 
method of giving evidence in Athenian courts of law. Any party 
intending to call a witness in court drew up his evidence in the shape 
of a deposition, and summoned him before the magistrate who had 
cognizance of the cause. The deposition having been sworn to was put 
into a box, together with other documents in the cause, to be produced 
when the trialcame on before the jury. On the day of trial the witness 
again attended, his deposition was read out, and he confirmed it by 
signifying his assent, f^o vivd voce testimony (in our sense of the term) 
was permitted. It was required to be in writing, in order that there 
might be no mistake about what the witness deposed to, and to afiford 
the opposite party the means of obtaining redress in case he lost his 
cause by false evidence. A party might be a witness for himself; and 
then he prepared his own deposition in the same way, and, having 
sworn to it, produced and had it read in court, making himself answer- 
able, like any other witness, to a charge of perjury. 

Where a man called a doubtful or unfriendly witness, he drew up a 
statement of the facts which he supposed him capable of proving, and, 
having caused it to be read by the clerk of the court, lie asked the 
witness whether he would swear to it. The witness was then required 
either to give his testimony to that effect, or swear that the statement 
was untrue, or not true to his knowledge. 

While some advantages attended this method of proceeding, and, 
among others, a saving of time, (for the evidence was all produced and 
read during the course of the party's address to the jury, though ex- 
cluded from the measurement of time allotted to him,) there were other 
obvious disadvantages, one of which was the absence of cross-examina- 
tion, and another (in the case of a hostile witness) was the extreme 
difficulty of preparing such a deposition aa hft <^o\A4. \ioV» ^«a.v^ Sxwsi» 
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when Bueh are their doings before your eyes, in wiiose power 
it is either to reward or to punish. 

I will now reckon up the charges from the beginning, U, 
show you I have performed all that I promised in the outsei 
of my speech. I have shown by the evidence not of words, 
but of the facts themselves, that hia reports litive been utterly 
(aiae and that he imposed on you. I Imve sliown, that ow- 
ing to him you refuged to hear the truth from me, being in- 
fluenced by his promises and asBur;mces ; that all his advice 
was contrary to what it should have been: that he opposed 
the peace of the allies and euppoi'ted that of Philocratesj he 
WJiated the time, to prevent your marching to Pliods, even 
if yoa desired it ; lie has committed many grievous things 
besides during hia absence ; he has betrayed and sold every 
thing, taken bribes, stopped sliort of nothing that is villainous. 
Alt these things I promised in the beginning ; all I have made 
out. Mark then what follows — this that I have next to nay 
to you is simple; — You have sworn to give your verdict ac- 
cording to the laws and the decrees of the people and the coun- 
dl of Ave hundred ; the defendant is proved by bis whole con- 
duct OB embassador to bavc violated the laws, tlie decrees, the 
obligations of justice : it is fit therefore he should be convicted 
before an intelligent jury. 

Were he guilty of nothing else, two of his acts are suffident 
to kill him : for he has betrayed not only the Fhocians, but 
Thrace also to Philip. Two places in the world more import- 
ant to our commonwealth could not be pointed out than Ther- 
mopylae by land, and the Hellespont by sea : both which to- 
gether have these men disgracefully sold and delivered into 
Philip's hands against you. What an offense even this is, 
without any tiling further— the sacrificing of Thrace and the 
Fortresses — would be an infinite topic of discussion : and it 
were easy to show, how many persons have on that account 
been sentenced to death before you, or incurred heavy fines — 
Ergophilus, Cephisodotua, Tiraomaclius, in ancient times Er^ 
gocles, Dionysius,' and others, all of whom together (1 may 

' Ab to the first three peraona named in the text, eee vol. i. pp. S71 
—374. 

ErgDcles is a person against whom there ia an eitant oration of 
Lyeiaa, and who, it appeaiv. wna condemned by the AlbenianB for ]>ee- 
ulatioa. Of Dionjtius nothing le knon-n. 
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nearly say) have injured the commonwealth less than this 
man. But then, O Athenians, you were still, on calculation, 
wary and provident of danger : while now, what for the day 
gives you no trouble, no present annoyance, you disregard; 
and here you pass idle votes: — that Philip shall take the 
oaths to Cersobleptes — ^that he shall not interfere in Amphic- 
tyonic business — that you will amend the peace. But there 
would have been no necessity for any of these decrees, if the 
defendant had chosen to sail and perform his duty: what 
might have been preserved by sailing, he has lost by advising 
a land-journey ; what might have been saved by telling truth, 
he has lost by lying. 

He will make it a grievance presently, as I am informed, 
that he should be the only orator in the assembly who is 
called to account for words. I will not press the argument, 
that all men should be made responsible for their words, if 
they speak for lucre; but I say this — If jEschines in his 
jirivate capacity played the fool or made any slip, don't be 
over-nice ; let it pass, forgive him : but if in the character of 
embassador he has for lucre's sake purposely deceived you, 
don't let him off, don't tolerate that he is not to be brought 
to trial for what he said. For what else ought we to call 
embassadors to account but for words? Embassadors have 
not galleys or post or soldiers or citadels under their control, 
(for no one intrusts embassadors with these things,) but only 
words and times. With respect to time— if he never de- 
stroyed the opportunities of the state, he is innocent ; if he 
lias destroyed them, he is guilty. And as to words — if his 
reports have been true or serviceable, let him be acquitted ; 
if false and corrupt and injurious, let him be convicted. A 
man can do you no greater wrong than by telling falsehoods : 
for where the government depends on words, how is it pos- 
sible, if these be untrue, to carry it on safely? And if 
speakers will even take bribes for the interest of the enemy, 
how can you avoid being in peril? Nor indeed is it the 
same thing to rob oligarchs or despots of their opportunities, 
as it is to rob you : nor any thing like. For in those govern- 
ments, I take it, every thing is done sharply according to order: 
but with you, first the council must hear of all matters and 
frame their previous order, and that only after publication of 
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notice for heraldB and embassies,' not always ; then they must 
convene an assembly, and Ibut only when it ia allowable by 
tbe luws: then your bonest counselors must get tbe day, and 
prevail over those who ignorantly or wickedly oppose ihcm. 
And after all this, when a reeolntion has passed, and its ad' 
vantage is apparent, time has to be aUowed for the indigence 
of the multitude to provide themselves with what is needful, 
that th^ may be able to execute your resolve. A man, I say, 
who destroys these times of action in a government Euch as 
oure, has done more than destroy times of action ; he has ab- 
solutely robbed you of your main chance. 

There is a ready argument however for all who wish to 
deceive you — " the disturbers of the commonwealth ! — the 
persons who prevent Thilip from doing the state a servicel" 
To them I ^all offer not a word in reply, but read yoa 
Philip's letters, and remind you of the oeciisions on which in 
every instance you have been cheated, that you may see, by 
cajoling you, he has forfeited that boastful title that one got 
sick of hearing.^ 

\_Letl.ert of Philij).'] 

His acta in the embass}- having been thus disgraceful, so 
many, nay all of them, having been treason against you, ha 
goes about saying — "What name does Demosthenes deserve, 
who accuses his colleagues^" Verily I accuse, wlielber I will 
or no, having been so plotted against by you during the 

' A iirojraTTior notice was alwuye posted up in the city, to an n ounce 
the holding or an Bsaembly. Bat where heralds or ambassHdorg from 
foreign states were to bave reception, a notice was required to be pub- 
lished before the council could meet on the busineBe, and frame their 
preliminary decree. UpojiovXevaai is, "to posa tbe decrea or order of 
council, which was neccsaury before it could be laid before the people." 
It WB» called then nfio(Joii;Uuwi. (Bee Sebomann, De Comitiia, 68, 9t.) 
I take in^pufi xal ttptefftlaic to refer only to foreign heralds and embas- 
BieB. Pabst otherwiee; wliose version is: bet S«ck mun Bber A/iei ent 
der Simal gtkSrt, nnd Allei duTch (An ruvor berathen inerden, tmd naar 
nur ilann, umn diet fir Abiendwtm von Heroideti vnd/uT Oevmdticha/ten 
tmor afgelatndigt iit, imd niehl tmmer. 

* I.t. the title of " friend'' or " benefactor of Athena," wbicb Philip 
waa eontinnallv asaumingin bisletters. and which tbe Mocedonian party 
at Athena Bta<lioiielv regiented. Such ia Heiske'e interpretation of this 
obacure passage, wliieli 1 have followed aa being, though not wholly 
■atiafactory, yet the beat. 
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whole of my absence, and having the choice of two things 
left me, either in acts of such a description to be thought 
your accomplice, or to accuse. I say that I have not been 
your colleague at all in the embassy, but that you did many 
heinous things as embassador, and I did what was best for 
these people. Philocrates has been your colleague, and you 
his, and Phrynon : for you all did these things, and approved 
of them. 

But where is the salt 1 where the social board and liba- 
tions *?i Such is the rant he goes about with : as if doers of 
justice, and not doers of iniquity, were the betrayers of these 
things! I know that all the presidents on every occasion 
sacrifice in common, and sup with each other, and pour liba- 
tions together ; and the good do not on this account imitate 
the bad, but if they find any of their body committing an 
offense, they inform the council and the people. In like 
manner the council offer their opening sacrifice,^ banquet 
together, join in libations and ceremonials. So do the gener- 
als, and I may say nearly all the magistrates. But do they 
on such account allow impunity to their members who com- 
mit crime? Far from it. Leon accused Timagoras,^ after 
having been four years his co-embassador : Eubulus accused 
Tharrex and Smicythas, after having been their messmate: 

^ To have eaten salt together, sat at the same table, and poured the 
same drink- offering, have in most countries been regarded as sacred 
obligations of mntnal friendship or good faith. Compare Odyssey, 
xiv. 168: — 

'loTco vvv Zet)f Trpura Qeciv ^eviij re rpdire^af 
^larirj t' 'Odvff^of ufivfiovog rjv a<^LKdvu>, 
'H fihf roL rdde irdvra TeXeieTai Ctg dyopevu, 
Eurip. Hecub. 787 : — 

KoLVTjg TpaTre^ijg TroTihiKig tvxc!w kfJLoi. 

Cicero quotes an old saying having reference to this (De Amicitid, 19); 
''Yerum illud est, quod dicitur, multos modios sails simul edendos esse, 
at amicitiffi munus expletum sit." 

-/Eschines frequently reproaches Demosthenes with his disregard of 
these obligations. Be Fals. Leg. 31, 62; Cont. Ctes. 86. 

' Ehtnjpta are the sacrifices offered by the council at the opening of 
their session in honor of Jupiter and Pallas. Suidas however, whose 
account is adopted by Schomann, says it was the first day of every year, 
when the magistrates entered upon their offices. 

^ As to Leon and Timagoras, see ante, p. 180. Of Tharrex and 
Bmicythas nothing is known. 
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tlie fainouB Conoo of old accused Adimanlus,' after having 
ahared the conimaiiil with him. Wliich then violated the 
Fall and the cup, ..£schines — the traitors, the false embassa- 
dors and acceptors of brihes, or their accusers t Assuredly 
liie men of iniquity violated, as you have done, the eanc- 
titiea of their whole country, not merely those of private 
fcllowship.'' 

To show you however, that these men have been the vilest 
and basest not only of all public deputies to Pliilip, but of all 
(without exception) who ever privately visited him, let me tell 
you a little circumstance unconnected with the embaa^. 

When Philip took Olynthus, he celebrated Olympic games, 
and invited all kinds of artists^ to the sacnfico and the 
festival. While he was feasting them and crowning tlie con- 
querors, he asked Satyrus,* our comic actor, why he was the 

' Adtmantus waa ono of the coram andera at the fatal battk of J!goa- 

Ktiunu9. In tlje cencml maasocre of the Athenian priaooera ordered 
Lyeatider, lis sloue una spared, because be liad opposed the order 
for cutting olf tlie thuiaba of the Pelopuanesian captives. Ho was auB- 
pteted liowever of having betrayed the fleet to the enemy, snd after- 
ward brought to trial on snch chaise by CoDon, 

" Others take OTTOvJic to ba governed by liiuoin'Tit, aa Pabst, who 
tlkUB reudars the pasaage: Oeviiit Di^enigen, weiche, me Da, alia 
heiligen Verbindlichkeiten gegen Hit Vatfrlaiid verUtittn Vfvi nicht ettna 
nur die gegcn einielne Burger. 

' Theatrical people irere often specially called artUti among the 
Greeks, just ae painters are in tlieae days. 

* Tile parson of wlioni this pleasiDg anecdote is told was an early 
friend of Demoatbonea, who first directed his attention to hia fanlta in 
einoiitiun, ord showed him how to overcome them. Plutarch, in tba 
IJfu (if Demosthenes, relates that the young orator, after making one 
of Ilia EsHleat eaaaya at speaking in the asaembly, and having been ill 
received by hia audience, was returniDg home in a melancholy huroor, 
when he met Satyrua, and complaiuod to him of hia miefortiine, saying 
bow bard it waa tba), after having spent so much time in the study of 
oratory, he was unable to please the people of Athens ; the most igno- 
rant and illiterate persona were heard with pleasure, while he was not 
listened to. " Ay," said 8atyriiB ; "but I can remedy thia Juat repeat 
me soma versea of Sophoclea or Euripides." Demt^henes did so, but 
without that accompaniment of graeefnl action and pronunciation, by 
which Satyrua was Bccustomed to charm his liearers on the stage. 
Satyrus then repeated the same verses bimaelf. allowing how it oiicht to 
be dona, and making the orator ace hia own deficienoios. Demoal!henea 
had the wiadom to profit bj this lesson, and from that hour set hiraaelf 
roaobitelj to work to overcome all his nalnrnl impediments, to perfei't 
bia organa of apeech, and to acquire t)ie external graces of address and 
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only person who preferred no request, whether it was that he 
had observed in him any meanness or discourtesy toward 
himself. Satyrus (they say) replied, that he wanted none of 
the things which the others asked, that what he should like 
to propose it would be very easy lor Philip to oblige him 
with, but he was fearful of being refused. Philip bade him 
speak out, assuring him in handsome terms, that there was 
nothing he would not do ; upon which (they say) he declared, 
that Apollophanes of Pydna was his friend ; that, after he had 
been assassinated, his relations in alarm secretly removed his 
daughters, then little children, to Olynthus. " They," said he, 
" now that the city is taken, have become prisoners, and are 
in your hands : they are of marriageable age. Give me them, 
I pray and beseech you. Yet I wish you to hear and under- 
stand, what sort of a present you will give me, if you do give 
it. I myself shall derive no profit from the grant ; for I shall 
give them in marriage with portions, and not suffer them to 
be treated in any manner unworthy of myself or their father." 
When the company at the banquet heard this, there was a 
clapping of hands and tumult of applause from all sides, 
insomuch that Philip was touched, and gave him the girls. 
Yet this Apollophanes was one of the persons who killed 
Philip's brother Alexander.^ 

Now let us contrast with this banquet of Satyrus another 
banquet, which these men held in Macedonia ; and see if it 
has any likeness or resemblance. 

These men were invited to the house of Xenophron, the son 
of Phaedimus,^ one of the Thirty, and off they went. I did 
not go. When they came to the drinking, he introduces a cer* 
tain Olynthian woman, good-looking, and well-born also and 
modest, as the case proved. At first (I believe) they only 

manner. lie even shut hinieelf up, refusing to see any of his friends, 
and keeping his head shaved for several months together, that he might 
have perfect leisure to pursue his training without interruption. lo 
the result he acquired a style of delivery which fully recompensed him 
for all this exertion, and proved the justice of the plaj'er's advice. 

The story which Demosthenes tells appears to have been introduced 
more for the purpose of doing honor to Satyrus, than for any purpose 
connected with tne trial ; anu we may regard it as being really a trib- 
ute of gratitude to tne man to whom he was so much indebted. 

» See Vol. I. Appendix 1. pp. 232, 260. 

* In the list of the thirty tyrants given by Xenophon, occurs the 
name of Pheedrias. 
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made her drink quietly and eat dessert ; so latrocles told me 
the next day : but aa it vient on, and tbey became heated, 
they ordenid her to sit down and sing a Bong. The woman 
was in a sad way ; she neither would do it nor could ; where- 
upon the defendant and Phrynon Baid it was an insult, and 
not to be tolerated that a capti^'e woman, one of the accursed 
aud pestilent Olynthiane, should give herself airs; and — 
" Call the boy ;" and — " A lash here." A servant came with 
a whip: and us they were in liquor, I imagine, and it took 
but little to exasperate them, upon her saying something or 
otiier and bursting into tears, the servant rips off her tunic and 
gives her several cuts on the back. The woman, maddened 
by the pain and the whole treatment, jumps up, throws her- 
self at the knees of latrocles, and overturns the table : and 
had ho not snatched her away, she would have perished by 
drunken violence ; for the drunkenness of this scoundrel ia 
terrible. There was a. talk about this female in Arcadia 
before the Ten Thousand ; and Ciophantua made a report to 
you, which I will compel him now to give evidence of; and 
there was much talk in Thessaly and every where.' 

I . 'In Bupportof this chaise, as it appoarB, Demosthenes givesno evi- 
I dance, though he asserta that he heard the EU>ry from liktradea,vhoia be 
' «aUH aa his wiCnesB for anothnr purpose. jEsiiliiiios deolares Iho vhola 
atory to be a fabrication, and pradnccs tho evidi^iiue of an Olynthian, 
named Avistuphanes, toprova that Demosthenes hiid offered him a bribe 
to oonie forward as & witness, and that ho had refused. It ia ramark- 
abie bowever, that jEachines prodDces nnne of the embaseadora who 
■were present at the party to msprove the atatetnent. (See his reply, 
pp. 48. 49.) In the ojwuing of his speech. jSIachiiiaa adverta to the in- 
dignant reception which the ebai^e had met with from the jury, at«t- 
ingthat they had hisaed tlie accuser, and cxpreeBed their conlidenoe in 
hie inuoconaa This ia apparently oonfirmed by Ulpinn.who atatoa 
that when the charge was preferred, Eobulua inetaDtly get up and ap- 
pealed to the jury, -whether they would permit bis fnend to be alau- 
aered in such a way ; the jury then rose and stopped it 

Many tnpics of remark suggest themselves na we peruse tbeac contra- 
dictory statements. In the lirit place, Demosthenes ■was wrong and 
unfair in lugging in thisatory at all; and the Athenians, if they st'spped 
bim, did perfectly right, though they were not always bo Bcrupulous 
about what the apeakers chose to say. Tlie tale itselt^ apart from some 
exaggerations, is not bo very improbable. Demosthenes may have made 
■ome inquirieB of Aristophanes respecting the parentage and conditjon 
of the f?[na1e ; but he could not have been a witness to the facta tbem- 
selvea wbich took place at .Xenophron's house. It is an odd thing thai 
jSsohi lies should have been prepared with the evidence of Ariatophanes; 
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Notwithstanding his guilty conscience, this polluted wretch 
will dare to look you in the face, will raise his voice presently 
and talk about the life that he has lived ; which chokes me to 
listen to. Don't these people know, that in early life you 
used to read the books for your mother at her initiations, and 
as a boy were rolled about among otgiasts and drunkards? — 
that afterward you were an office under-clerk, and did dirty 
work for two or three drachms'? — ^that it is but lately you 
got a wretched livelihood for your services as third-rate 
player on the boards of other men P What sort of a life can 
you mention which you have not lived, when that which you 
have lived appears to be of such a character ? But his assur- 
ance forsooth ! He brought another man to trial before you 
for infamous practices! But of that by-and-by. Read me 
first these depositions. 

[Depositions.^ 

Such being the number, men of the jury, such the charac- 
ter of the offenses which he has committed against you, 
including every species of criminality — a receiver of bribes, a 

and it seems like a confirmation of what Demosthenes says that the 
story had been talked about. The cruel treatment of the woman would 
have been equally reprehensible, whether she was an Olynthian or not, 
though the prejudice which Demosthenes helped to raise against his 
opponent might have been enhanced by that circumstance ; and it is 
strange that ^schines brings no witness to disprove the occurrence. 

These and many other points may naturally occur to the reader, but 
it is perhaps waste of time to dwell upon them too long. The difficulty 
of ascertaining the truth is increased by the absence of the depositions, 
and the uncertainty how far the speeches which have come down to 
us are correct reports of the speeches which were actually delivered; 
for even the orators themselves, when they published their own speech- 
es, may have added or omitted what suited their purpose. The dis- 
crepancies which we find in these very passages, between what Demos- 
thenes says, and what ^schines represents him to have said, may be 
accounted for possibly in this way. 

* Literally, "in the training-rooms of other choirmasters — choreau" 
Xopijyelov, or xopvy^ov, was the place which the choregua provided to 
train the youths who formed his chorus. He also maintained them 
during that time, and found the dresses and accoutrements. The words 
mean nothing more in effect than "in the theatres found by other 
men," who hired ^schines to take third parts. In the Oration on the 
Crown, (ante, p. 97,) lie says that^schines hired himself out to Simy- 
lus and Socrates. Beiske renders it : "alliischoregos agentibus." Shil- 
leto: "in the green-rooms of other choregi." HapaTpe(j>ea6aL is, '*to be 
maintained as a dependent." 
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flatterer, under the curee, a liar, a betrayer of his frienUa — all 
i moat heiD0U8 crimes are included; — irom none of tbeBe 
charges will he defend himself, no plain and honest defense 
will he be able to plead : what I have heard he intends to 
say amount* almOBt to madness, though perhaps a person who 
has no other plea to urge is ohliged to employ what artiflcea 
he can. I am told be will say, that I have been a partner 
in all that I denounced, that I approved of all and co-opera- 
ted with him, but I have suddenly changed and become ac- 
cuser. This is no fair or proper justification of his conduct, 
but only an accusation of me : for if I had so acted, 1 am a 
good-fbr-nothing man, and yet the proceedings are none the 
better for that ; quite otherwise. However, I consider it my 
duty to show to you, both that the assertion, if ho makes it, 
will be false, and what the fair line of defense is. The fair 
and honest defense is, to show either that the things alleged 
against him have not been done, or that, being done, they ben- 
efit the state. Neither of these points can he establish. For 
neither surely can he say, that it is to our advantage for the 
Phocians to lie destroyed and Philip to hold ThermopylK and 
the Thebana to be strong and troops to be in Eubiea and form- 
ing designs on Megara and the peace to be unsworn ;' the con- 
trary to ail which his reporlA to you announced as being to 
your advantage and about to fake place : nor can he persuade 
you, who have yourselves seen and knovm all the circum- 
stances, that these results have not been accomplished. It 
remains then for me to prove that 1 have had no connec- 
tion with these men in any thing. Would you like me to paae 
over all the rest — how I spoke against them before you, how 
I quarreled on the journey, how I have opposed them all 
along — and produce these men themselves as witnesses, that 
my acts and theira have been entii'ely different, and that they 
have received money to be your enemies wliile I refused to 
take it} Mark then. 

What man in the commonwealth should you say was the 
most odious blackguard, with the largest stock of impudenca 
and insolence? Not one of you, I am certain, could even by 
mistake name any other than Philocrates. What man speaks 
the loudest, and can utter what he Hkea with the clearest 
' / f. to liHve renmineil K) long unsworn, owing to tlia liilntorincM 
of the snibaBsadnrs. 
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voice 1 -^Ischines the defendant, I am sure. Whom do these 
men call spiritless and cowardly with the mob, while I call 
him reserved? Myself: for never was I intrusive in any way; 
never have I done violence to your inclinations. Well : in all 
the assemblies, whenever there has been a discussion upon 
these matters, you hear me always both accusing and convict- 
ing these men, and positively declaring that they have taken 
money and sold all the interests of the state. And none of 
them hearing my statements ever contradicted them, or opened 
his mouth or showed himself. What can be the reason that 
the most odious blackguards in the commonwealth and the 
loudest speakers are overpowered by me, who am the timidest 
of men, and speak no louder than any one else? It is that 
truth is strong, and, on the other hand, the consciousness of 
having sold your interests is weak. This takes off from the 
audacity of these men, this warps their tongue, stops their 
mouths, chokes and keeps them silent. You know of course, 
on the late occasion in Piraeus,^ when you would not allow him 
to be your envoy, how he shouted out that he would impeach 
and indict me, with cries of " Shame ! shame !" Yet all that^ 
is the prelude to numerous contests and arguments, whereas 
these are simple, and perhaps but two or three words, which a 
slave bought yesterday might have spoken : — " Athenians, it is 
atrocious: here is a man accusing me of what he has himself 
been concerned in ; and saying that I have taken money, when 
he has taken it himself." — Nothing of this kind did he say or 
utter ; none of you heard him ; but he threatened something 
different Why? Because he was conscious of guilt, and 
not independent enough to speak those words :^ his resolution 

* This, it is supposed, refers to the story of ADtipbon, which Demos- 
thenes speaks of more fiilly in the Oration on the Crown (ante, pp. 65, 
56). ^schines threatened to impeach Demosthenes for his own uncon- 
stitutional proceedings against Antiphon in that affair. 

* "Sensus — At^ui Tisec quse mihi tunc minatus est, scilicet i elaay- 
yeXla Kal ri yptKfyrf, sunt longi temporis multseque operse; poteratque 
me, nisi culpae sibi conscius esset, continuo vel tribus verbis proster- 
n ere. " — Schaefer. 

Pabst : Dock eine solche Anhlage tmrde der Anfang vieler undgrouer 
Kdmpfe und langer Reden seyn, 

I rather understand ravra to mean " that declaration — that kind of 
talk." 

* Literally: "he was the slave of those words." "In hffic ei verba 
non magis quidquam quam mancipio in dominum. licebat^ \x.^. \^sfe<^ Ss^ 
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never reached that point, but shrank back, for his conscience 
checked it. No one however prevtnted hini &"0m indulging in 
general abuse and. calumny. 

The strongest point of all, a matter Dot of ai^nieDt but of 
fact, I am about to mention : — Upon my offering lo do what 
was just, namely, as I had been twice emhusBador, to render 
my account twice, .Machines the defendant came up to the 
auditors with divers witoeases, and warned them not to sum- 
mon me into court, on the ground that 1 had passed my audit 
and had no further liabihty. And the thing was beyond meaa- 
UK ridiculous. What was the meaning of it ? He having rea- 
dered his account of the former embassy, which no one ar- 
raigned, did not wish to attend a fresh audit for that which he 
is now tried upon, which included all his misdeeds: but if I 
attended twice, the consequence would be that he too must 
come into court again ; therefore he would not let them Bum- 
moQ me. Now, men of Athens, tliis circumstance proves both 
points clearly to you, both that .^chines has condemned him- 
self, so that none of you can conscientiously acquit him now, 
and that he will not utter a word of truth about me ; for had 
he any thing to say, he would have come forward with it then 
and accused me, never have given notice not to summon me 
into court. In support of my statements, call the witnesses to 

[ Witnesses.'] 
Should be speak any slander about me foreign to the em- 
bassy, on many accounts you should refuse to hear him. 
I am not on my trial to-day; and after tliis no water is 
poured in for me.' What is it then but lack of honest argu- 
raentsl For who upon his trial would elect to accuse, if he 
had a good defense "i Again, consider this, men of the jury. 

me jaotara reformidabat ut JoiiJflf dTra^aiaaroi oai ^ yXurra SHenu: 
nam ei in ina jactarel^ auo se gindio jngulnturus emV—Sekae/er. 

Auger gives the aeaas of the passage -well enough ; " C'est qu'inliine' 
ment convaincn de sea d^Uts, il eppreheniloit, il treabloit de rien dire 
qui y eat rnpport Si la penseo par hasard le porloit de oe oSta 14, an 
remords importun ie reponsBoit auasi-tfit." 

PabEt: iiieiler»ich bevmttt var^ dirt beffangtiizKkaben,unddU>e Wortr 
ma aklavitehir Parchl vor iknm nxchl aniSMtprechen loaj/tf, ao ujpwfci* 
tich trin Sinn nicltt daza, tondem bebte zvrvch und teutde won scinerA Ch- 
wiaen Abfrmattnt. 

' Into the water-glas!!. See p. (19, Dote 1. 
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If I were tried, and ^schines accusing, and Philip the judge, 
and I, having no means of showing my innocence, began 
maligning ^schines and trying to blacken his character, don't 
you think Philip would on this very account be indignant, 
that any one before him should malign his benefactors *?^ Do 
not you then be worse than Philip, but compel him to make 
his defense upon the points in issue. 

[The DepotdtionJp 

You see, I, because I was conscious of no wrong, thought 
proper to render my account, and submit to all that the laws 
required : .idBschines did the reverse. How then can his ac- 
tions and mine have been the same ? or how can he possibly 
maintain before you what he has never even alleged against 
me before t Surely he can not. He will, however ; and 
verily I don't wonder. For you surely know this — that since 
the creation of man, and since trials have been instituted, no 
one ever was found guilty confessing his crime : no ; they put 
on a bold face, deny the charge, tell lies, invent excuses, do 
any thing to escape punishment.^ 

You must not be duped by any thing of this sort to-day, 
but decide the case by your own knowledge, and pay no heed 
to my statements or the defendant's, no, nor to the witnesses 
whom he will have ready to prove what he likes, with Philip 
for his paymaster; (you'll see how promptly they will give 
evidence for him :) neither care whether ^schines has a loud 
and fine voice, or I a poor one. For it is not your business, 
if you are wise, to have a trial of orators or speeches to-day, 
but to regard the dire and shameful ruin of your affairs, and 
to cast back the infamy upon its authors, having inquired 
into these doings that are within your own knowledge. What 
doings? These which you know, and need not be informed 
by me. If all which they promised you has resulted from the 
peace, and you confess yourselves to be so full of cowardice 

* The petitio principii is remarkable in this argument. 

' This is the deposition of the witnesses called just above. While 
they are coming up, or standing for a minute or two, the orator inter- 
poses a few more words to the jury. This is common. 

* Compare Winter's Tale, Act III. Scene 2 : — 

I ne'er heard yet, 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did, 
Than to perform it first 
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null boaonoas, tliat without enemies in the country, without 
being blockaded by sea, without the city being in any danger, 
while you were purchasing cheap com, and in other respects 
no woree off than at present, when you knew and had been 
told by these men, that your allies would be ruined and the 
Thebans would become powerful and that Philip would take 
the fortreaaea in Tbraee and that sallying-placea would be es- 
tablished against you in £ub(ea and that all which has been 
done would happen, you were content to make the peace 
notwithstanding — acquit jEschines, and do not in addition 
to so many disgraces incur the sin of peijury : for he does 
you no wrong ; I am a fool and a madman to accuse him. 
But if just the reverse — if they spoke in the kindest manner 
of Philip, saying that he loved the commonwealth, he would 
save the Phoctans, he would bumble the pride of Thebes, 
yet more, he would confer benefits on you beyond the value 
of Amphipolis, if he obtained tho peace, and would I'Cfitore 
Kubcea and Oropus — if after saying and promising all this 
they have cheated and cajoled you, and all but stripped you 
of Attica, pronounce your verdict against him, and let it not 
^be that, in addition to the other outrages put upon you, (for 
^ know not what else to call them,) you, for the bribes taken 
J these men, carry home the curse and the peijury.' 
Consider again, men of the jury: for what object could I 
have chosen to accuse these men, if they were innocent ? 
Tou can find none. Is it pleasant to have many enemies t 
It is not even safe. Was there any quarrel subsisting be- 

Itween .^^ischiues and me? None. What then? You feared 
jbr yourself, and through cowardice thought this was your 
lecurily ; — that I have heard he says. — Well, but without 
|bero being any danger or crime, .ffiachines, as you allege !^ 
' * Tilts is a fine sentence, piquant n-itb meiuiug. Don't let it hap- 
Mn, \'\yi tile orator, that, instead of taking vengcanoe on lliesG wen 
lor tbeir renalit)-. yoii take their sins ii pun your oirn lieada ; Tor ifyun 
•e^iiit .^Ischines, the curse to whioh he is liable{Tarr lipoif kvoxii. p. -404* 
orig.) will justly lie transrerred to yon, and by viulaling i^our oaths as 
jurors anil giving a verdiut oontrary to the evideneo you'wiU hare in- 
ourrad the orima of perjury. 

• The supposed asaertioQ of -Ea chines involved thi 
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Should he repeat that, consider, men of the jury, whether for 
crimes, which I who ssn innocent feared would be my ruin 
through those persons — what ought they to suffer who are 
the guilty parties'?^ But it is for no such reason. Wherefore 
then do I accuse you ^ Vexatiously, forsooth, that I may get 
money from you ! And pray, was it better for me to receive 
a large sum, as large as any of these men, from Philip who 
offered it, and have both him and these for my friends, (for 
they would, they would have been my friends, if I had been 
their accomplices : even now the feud between us is not hered- 
itary, but because I have not been a partner in their acts:) 
or to beg from them a portion of their receipts, and be at 
enmity both with Philip and them ? — and while I ransomed 
the prisoners at such an expense out of my own means, to ask 
these men for a disgraceful pittance which made them my 
enemies? Impossible. I reported what was true, and ab- 
stained from taking presents out of regard to justice and 
truth and my future life, believing that, if I was virtuous, I 
should be honored among you no less than certain other 
people,^ and that I must not barter away my public spirit for 
any lucre: and these men I abhor, because I saw them in 
the embassy to be villainous and execrable, and I have been 
deprived too of my personal distinctions, •* since through the 
corruption of these men your displeasure has fallen upon the 
whole embassy : and I accuse now and am come to the audit 
foreseeing the future, and wishing to have it determined by 
the verdict of this tribunal, that my actions have been the 
opposite of theirs. And I fear, I fear, (all my thoughts shall 
be declared to you,) hereafter you may drag me who am 
innocent along with them, but you will remain passive now.* 

* I have kept the anacoluthon of the original ; but it is not very ele- 
gant in this passage. 

^ This is a modest way of saving that he hoped to receive the same 
honors as other distinguished citizens. 

' ^LTiOTLfila, like upenj, signifies not only the meritorious quality or 
action of the person himself, but also the honorable distinction attend- 
ing it 

jDemosthenes had lost not only the vote of thanks and invitation to 
dine in the City Hall (asSchaefer observes, see ante, p. 130), but suffered 
in his general credit and reputation, through the misconduct of the 
embassadors. 

* 'A vaT£;rr(j/coref, "fallen back." Reiske: "remissi, supiui." Pabst: 
nachldsaiff und nachsichtig. 
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For it seems to me, Athenians, yon are wlioUy paralyzed, 
waiting [ill culaniitj' fulla upon you ; :ind while you see other 
peopld Buffer, you take no precaution, nor give a thought to the 
uonim on wealth, now eo long in many feiLTtiil ways declining. 
Don't you think it dreadful and monstrous t — for though I 
had resolved to be silent, I am led on to spetik : — You mast 
know Pythoclea' the son of Pylhodorus, With him I was 
on very friendly terms, and up to this day nothing unplcasajit 
has passed between us. lie turns out of my n-ay now when 
ha meats me, ever since he has been with Philip ; and if he is 
compelled to cross my path, ho starts away in a moment, for 
fear some one should see him speaking to me: yet with 
- .^scliinos he walks all round the market, and holds consulta- 
tion. It is really dreadful and shocking, Athenians — while 
people who have chosen Philip's service have this advantage, 
that his perception is in either case so keen, they believe each 
of them, OS surely as if he were standing at their side, that 
nothing they do even here can escape him, and they regard 
as friends whom he thinks ])roper, and as enemies likewise — 
those who are devoted to you, who are ambitious of your 
esteem and have never sacrificed it, find in you such a deaf- 
ness and blindness, that these miscreants are here contending 
on equal terms with me, and that too before a jury who know 
all the circumstances. Would you like to know and hear the 
reason? I will tell yon; and pray be not offended at ray 
speaking the truth. It is because Philip, I take it, having 
one body and one soul, loves with his whole heart the people 
that do him good, and hates those that do the contrary; 
whereas any one of you never thinks that a person serving 
the state serves him, or that a person damaging the state 
damages him ; each individual has things of greater import- 
ance to himself by which you are frequently led astray — 
compassion, envy, resentment, granting favors, a thousand 
things besides — indeed, should one escape eveiy thing else, 
there is no escaping persons who don't tike one to be such.' 

' Mentioned in the Speech on the Crown (p. S20. orig.) ns an adver- 
Bary uf DeuiOBtlienea. His Bijitoly manner of walking ia DOticud furtlier 
on in this Bpeach (p. HZ, orig.). lie waa many yeara ofler condemned 
to death. 

* Tliis sentence, which perplexed Taylor, and wliicli Frniicia omits 
from bis Iraiislation, is explained by Eeiake, and not badly rendered l>y 
Auger, " Quond on ichapperoit & tout !e reate, pourroit on ecliapper 
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Tlie fault in each of these instances gradually undermines and 
ends in being the total ruin of the commonwealth J 

Do not, O Athenians, commit any such error to-day ; do 
not acquit the man who has so greatly wronged you. For 
really what will be said of you, if you do acquit him ? — Cer- 
tain embassadors went from Athens to Philip; Philocrates, 
^schines, Phrynon, Demosthenes. What then *? One of them, 
besides that he made no profit by the embassy, redeemed the 
captives out of his own private means: another with the 
money for which he sold the country's interests went about 
purchasing harlots and fish. Another sent his son to Philip, 
before he had entered him in the roll of citizens ;2 the brutal 
Phrynon : while the first did nothing unworthy of the com- 
monwealth or himself. One, though choir-master and cap- 
tain, thought it right in addition to incur these voluntary ex- 
penses, to redeem the captives, and not permit any of his 
fellow-countrymen to be in distress for want : another, so far 
from delivering any already in x;aptivity, helped to bring a 
whole district, and more than ten thousand infantry and near- 
ly a thousand cavalry of an allied nation, into the power of 
Philip. What followed 1 The Athenians got hold of them — 
having known all about it long before — well *? — the men who 

k I'envie, qui ne pent souffrir un citoyen integre et zel6 1" — ^The orator 
partly alludes to himself, as being the patriotic citizen whose vocation 
did not please a certain class of the people. And it is not impossible 
he might have been led to this remark by some signs of displeasure 
which he observed in some of the jurors. Pabst makes him speak ex- 
pressly of himself {vde ich bin) ; but it is better not to introduce this 
into the text. 

* I have followed the interpretation of iirofijieovaa indicated by F. A. 
Wolf in his note on the Leptines, p. 471. Shilleto, who quotes F. A. 
Wolf, and adopts his view, misapplies his learning, when he desires us 
to translate — " The eiTor in each of these cases gradually giving way 
from under you, results in a universal and momentary destruction to 
the state." The transitive force of (moftftelv is derived from the notion 
of "slipping from under;" but to translate it so here is not advisable. 

Reiske, in his Index, agreeing with F. A. Wolf as to the meaning in 
the Leptines, here renders ^o/d/^^ovcra simply subrepens, in which he has 
been generally followed. Francis: ''Tnese particular and separate 
errors advancing by degrees, fall at last in one collected ruin on the 
republic." Pabst: Aber solche bet alien eimelnen Sachen dieiter Art be- 
gangenen Fehltritte bringen^ wenn tie allmahlig und unmerklich wetter 
schreiteuy dem Staat endlich in seiner Oemmmtheit Verderben. 

' At the age of eighteen an Athenian citizen was enrolled in the 
register of his township (fi^fiqg). 
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had taken monp)' and presents, wbo liad disgraced themi 
and the country and their own children, they acquitti 
sidering them to be men of sense and the cuuntry to be in a 
flourishing state; — but what of the man who accused themi — 
liim they judged to be an idiot, ignorant of tlie country, not 
knowing how to throw bia own away.' 

And who, O Athenians, after seeing this example, will wish 
to prove himself an houcst man ^ Who will be an embassador 
for nothing, if be is neither to take rewani, nor with you to 
be held more trustworthy than persons who have taken it? 
Therefore you are not only trying tlitse men to-day; no: you 
are legislating for all time to come, whether embassadors 
should take money to work diegracefuUy lor the enemy, 
their best in your behalf without bribe or fee. 

Upon the other matters you require no witness: but 
Plirynon sending Jiis son, call me the witnesses to that.' 

■ [^Witnesses.'] 

Machines never prosecuted this man on the charge of send- 
ing his son to Philip for dishonor. But if one being in his 
youth better looking than another, not foreseeing what sus- 
picion might arise from such comeliness, hath been a little 
wild in after-life, ^schines must prosecute him for ii 



Now let me ^peak of the entertainment and the decree : 
I had nearly forgotten what was most material to say to you. 

' TiJviroXii; dynocii/ is explained tliua by Eeiake: "non n6sse moroa 
civium degeiierea, immicoa suoa oniaiitium, bene (]q bg meriloa nbjict- 
OBtiura." By Schaafer othErwiae: ■' ignorare quam proapcrffl gint res 

Out Ixtiv HxBi rH iavToB fiinJTiTekTiito the boasted liberality of Demos- 
thenes, in rsnaomiiig tlie prisnuers, &a. His enemies represented liim 
as a fool, «Lo tlirew away his money, and even didn't know how to 
throw it ttway. Augerr "qui na Bavoit oil Jeter Bon ai^nt." 

' It may seem straoge to ao English reader that Domosthenea should 
rail witnesses to a fact so remote from the point at issue. But the 
AtheitianB appear to have admitted all kinds of evidence uliich tended 
to sLow the general cliaracter of the parlies. Demosthenes seeks to 
create a prejudice against ..Eaehines. as being eonneeted wilh such an 
iiifumoua pereon as Phrynou, and he lams this to stilt better account, 
when be comments upon his proseetition ofTimarchue. Tliis^says he] 
could only have been for the purpose of screening himself. Had his 
motive bean the pure lovB of virtue^ he would have proceeded agailut 
Plirynon also. 
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In drawing up the order of council concerning the first em- 
bassy, and again before the people at the assemblies in which 
you were to debate the question of peace, when nothing either 
spoken or done wrong by these persons was known, I accord- 
ing to customary usage commended and invited them to the 
city-hall. And what is more, I entertained Philip's embas- 
sadors, and very splendidly too, O Athenians : for when I saw 
them in Macedonia glorying even in such things as proofs of 
wealth and splendor, it occurred to me that I should begin 
directly to surpass them in these things, and display greater 
magnificence myself: however, the defendant now will bring 
the matter forward, and say, "Demosthenes himself com- 
mended us, himself feasted the embassadors" — not distinguish- 
ing the when. It was before the country had sustained an 
injury, before it was discovered that these men had sold them- 
selves; when the embassadors had just arrived for the first 
time, and the people had to hear what they proposed, and it 
was not yet known that the defendant would support Philoc- 
rates, or that he would make such a motion. If therefore he 
should bring this forward, remember the dates ; they are ear- 
lier than the offenses : since that time there has not been the 
slightest connection or communion between these men and me. 
Read the deposition. 

[The Depositions^ 

Perhaps his brothers Philochares and Aphobetus^ will 
plead for him. To both of them there is much that you 
may with justice reply: (I must speak freely, O Athenians, 
without any reserve :) — Aphobetus and Philochares ! you 
being a painter of perfume-boxes and drums, your brothers 
under-clerks and common persons ; (there is no reproach in 
these things, yet they hardly deserve a general's rank) ; we 
dignified you with embassies, generalships, and the highest 
honors. Now supposing that none of you committed any 
crime, we should have nothing to be grateful for to you, but 
you for these things ought to be grateful to us ; for we, 
passing by many persons more worthy of honor, exalted 
you. But if in the very exercise of your dignities one of you 
has committed crime, and crime too of such a nature, don't 

* See Appendix 11. 
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you mucli more deserve execration than pardon t lliicli mote, 
in my opinion. 

They will be TJolent perhaps, with their loud voices and 
impudence, and with the plea that "it is pardonable to assist 
a brother." But don't you give way ; remember, while it is 
iheir duty to regard .^iichines, it is yours to regard the laws 
and the whole commonwealth, and (above all) the ontbs that 
you have yourselves awom as jurors. If indeed they have 
requested any of you to gave the defendant, see whether they 
mean, in case be is not shown to have injured the common- 
wealth, or even in case he is. If they mean in case of inno- 
cence, I am also for saving him ; if unconditionally and how- 
ever guilty he has been, they have asked you to commit per- 
juiy. For though the ballot is secret, it will not be hidden 
from the gods. Moat wisely was it seen by bim that enacted 
the law of secret voting, that none of these men' will know 
which of you has obliged him, but tbe gods and the divine 
spirit will know who has voted iniquitously : from whom it 
is better for each of yon to secure good hopes for bimeclf and 
his children by giving a. righteous and proper judgment, than 
to confix a secret and uncertain obligation upon these m^ 
anil to acquit a person who has given evidence against him- 
self For what sti-ongw witness, .^Iscbines, can I produce, to 
prove your misconduct as embassador, than you against your- 
self T You that thought it necessary to involve in such a 
dreadful calamity the man who would have brought some of 
your deeds to light, certainly expected some heavy punish- 
ment yourself, should the people hear what you had done. 

This proceeding, if you are wise, will turn out to his own 
prejudice, not oidy on this account, that it is a flagrant indi- 
cation of what his acts as embassador have been, but because 
in conducting the accusation he used those arguments which 
Stand good gainst bim now ; for surely the same principles, 
which you laid down when you prosecuted Timarohus, are 
available also for others against yourself. You then said to 
the jury — " Demosthenes will defend him, and will arraign 
my conduct as embassador: and then, if he misleads you by 
his speech, he will brag and go about saying — howT what do 
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you think V I led the jurors right away from the question, 

and stole the case out of their hands." Don't yourself act 

thus. Confuie your defense to the subject of your trial. When 

you were prosecuting him, then was the time for accusing and 

saying what you pleased. 

Again you recited before the jury, having no witness to 

bring in support of your charge against the accused — 

Kumor which many people noise abroad 
Not wholly dies: a goddess eke is she.* 

Well, .^Sschines ; and all these people say that you have re- 
ceived money from the embassy; so that against you too, I 
should think, Kumor which many people noise abroad not 
wholly dies. For inasmuch as more accuse you than him, see 
how the matter stands. Timarchus even his neighbors did 
not all know ; but of you embassadors there is no Greek or 
barbarian who does not say, that you have received money 
from the embassy. If rumor therefore is true, that of the 

^ These words TrcDf ; n; which have puzzled the critics, are under- 
stood by most to be put in the mouth of Demosthenes. Perhaps the 
better way is to understand them as referring to what precedes, thus: 
"how will he brag I what will he say? why, as follows." 

* These lines are from Hesiod, Opera et Dies, ^&1. JEschines, in the 
passage referred to (cont. Timarch. 18), quotes also Homer and Euripi- 
des on the subject of Fame or Kumor. Compare the celebrated lines 
of Virgil, ^neid IV. 173. 

Whether this goddess, the personification of common rumor or 
report, should in English be rendered Fame^ as it more generally is, 
or Rumor, 1 have entertained some doubt: Fame is nearer in point of 
form to the Greek and Latin original ; and it may be said that Jiuinor, 
derived from the Latin RtrnioTy can not so well be made feminine. But 
on the other hand, the meaning of our Fame is not so like the Fama 
of Virgil and Hesiod as Rumor is. And with respect to the gender, 
we have as much right to follow the French Rumeur as the Latin 
Rumor y or perhaps to exercise an arbitrary discretion upon such a 
matter. Snakspeare, no doubt, makes his Rumor a male personage, 
in the Introduction to Henry IV. Part 2, and one of a character more 
like Virgil's than Hesiod's deity. The lines are quite equal to Virg^'a. 
I make no apology for quoting some of them : — 

. Open your ears ; for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Rumor speaks! 
I from the orient to the drooping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false re\)ortA, &<^. &^ 
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multitude is against you all ; and that such mmor ia credible, 
and that a goddess eke is stic, and that the poet who 
this was a wise roan, you have yourself laid down. 

And besides, he got up a number of Iambics, and repeated 
them ; for instance — 



Wlio loves the fellowal 
Of him I never ask, na 
Ha aeeJta for coraraJea 



aated J 



"The man' who frequented the cockpits and walked nbont 
with Pi ttalacua"— these were hia words and others like them 
— "don't you know," said lie, " wliat sort of a person to con- 
aider him !" Well, j^Lschines : these iambics will suit me 
now against you ; and I shall speak fitly and properly, if I 
recite to the jury — Who loves the fellowship of Philocrates, 
and that too on on embassy, of him I never ask, assured that 
be has received money like Philoerates who confesses it. 

When ho calls other men speech-writers' and sophists, and 
Rtt«mpts to vil'ify them, he will prove to bo himself liable to 
these reproaches. For those iambics are from the Phtenix 
of Euripides: and that drama was never acted by either 
Theodorus or Aristodemus, to whom the defendant used to 
take third parts, but Molon played in il, and other old per- 
formers whoever they were. The Antigone of Sophocles 
however Theodorus has often acted, and so has Aristodemus; 
In which there are iambics beautifully viTitten and in a straia 



arket," -which 
nttLemarkat 
where pocks were Hold. Francie: " avinries." 

' " Aoyoypd^ovc, Properly, persona who wrote speeches either fo- 
rensic or epideiotic, i. t. which turn on praise or censure, Buch as thosa 
of Isoaratea. Such peraona would probably introduce ioto their written 
Bpaechea many fhr-fetched allusions and paBsagee from the old poets, 
vho were generally neglected in tiiOBC stirring and active and there- 
fore unreading (imea. Hence the word would nearly get the meaning 
of our pedant. Tliat it wue need in an opprobrious sense (compare onr 
patnp/deleer) is etated by Thorn. Mag. p. GSO, and is attested by Plato, 
(Phifidr. p. 257,) which shows that Aojoy/ni^of ami aoipifJ-nji; were nsed 
to convey the name idea," — Shilhto, 

The passage here referred to by Denioetbcuea is from the speech 
against Ti march us, p. 13. 
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useful to you, which, though he has himself often spoken and 
knows them quite by heart, he omitted. You are of course 
aware, that in all tragic pieces it is a sort of special privilege 
for third-rate actors to come on as tyrants and sceptre-bear- 
ers. See then what the verses are in this drama, which the 
poet has put into the mouth of Creon JEschines, which h6 
neither conned over to himself to serve him in the embassyy 
nor repeated to the jury. Bead : 

IAMBICS FROM THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 

Ye can not tell the spirit of a man, 
His wisdom, nor his worth, till they be tried 
In public life and acts of policy. 
The statesman, who to serve the common we 1 
Adopts not what in counsel is the best, 
But closes up his mouth for fear of danger, 
Base have 1 ever deem'd, and deem him stilL 
And whoso dearer than his country loves 
A private friend, as nothing 1 esteem. 
For I (bear witness, thou all-seelnff Jove I) 
Should not keep silence, if 1 saw destruction 
Advancing toward my people 'stead of safety; 
Nor e'er would 1 accept as friend of mine 
My country's enemy : for well 1 know, 
"lis she preserves us all ; in her embark'd, 
While steadily she sails, we lack not friendship. 

None of these verses did ^schines repeat to himself on 
the embassy: instead of the commonwealth, he deemed 
Philip's friendship of the greatest importance and advantage 
to himself, bidding a long farewell to the wise Sophocles: 
when he saw destruction advancing nigh, the expedition 
against Phocis, he gave no warning or notice, but on the 
contrary helped to conceal and forward it, and those who 
wished to give information he prevented ; not remembering 
that she it is who preserves us all, and in her his mother 
initiating^ and purifying, and making a profit from the 
houses of her employers, reared up all these children,^ and 

^ This turn is Aristophanic As to the father and mother's occupa- 
tions, and as to Heros the physician, see ante, pp. 64, 94 — 96, and 
the notes. Shilleto observes : "Schaefer is, in my judgment, right in 
erasing from the Greek Hero-Oalendar one unknown Calamites, and 
restormg to the contemporary ohimrgeons the name of Heros. KaX- 
afiirrjc appears to have been a by-word for larpbg from the KaTiOfioi 
used for surgical purposes." 

• J refer roaovrovg, as Beiske doea, to ii\miV>«t. "?tw\Rv^\^*^ >^^»fc\^«t 
Vol. IL—I 



that bis father teaching the alphabet, as I am informed by 
older men, lived how he could next door to Heros the pby- 
eician, but lived at all events in this city ; and they tbeniBelves 
got money by being under-clerks and servants to alt the pub- 
lic fiinctionaries, and at last having been appointed clerks by 
you were maintained for two years in the Itound-room,' and 
from this city was the defendant sent but Just now as embas- 
Bador. None of these things did bo consider ; no care he took 
that the commonwealth should sail steadily, but overturned 
and sank her, and did his utmost to throw her into the pow- 
er of her enemies. Are not you then a sophist, and a vile one 
tool Are not you a speech- writer, ay, and one hated by the 
godsf you that passed over what you had often played and 
knew perfectly by heart, while what you never acted in your 
life you searched out and quoted to injure one of your fellow- 
citizena ? 

Come, conader now his remarks about Solon. He said 
there was a statue of ISolon exemplifying the decorous style 
of the orators of that day, with hie hand folded in^de the 
mantle !^ this by way of reproach and rebuke to the forward- 
ness of Timarchua. But the Salaminiana say the statue has 
not been erected fifty years, and it is nearly two hundred and 
forty years from Solon to the present time, so that the artist 
who shaped that figure was not only himself no contemporary 
of Solon, but his grandfather was not either. However, he 
said this to the jury, and gave an imitation ^ but what was 
of far greater advantage to the state than Solon's attitude, 
to see (namely) hia heart and mind — of them he gave no 
imitation, quite the contrary. Solon^ (after Salamis bad re- 

illustrious SODS." Auger' " de merveillauxpersonnagea." Pabst. die$a 
itatllichen SuAne. 

' The room in tie centra of the rrytaneum, where tha Prytaaa* 
dined. Sea ante. p. 130, note 1 

' Literally- " hating hia nsntle wrapped ronnd him, with hia hand 

' Here we have the celebrated legislator of Athene introduced tooiir 
roticu in tha oharHcter of a poet and a warrior. Of hia poetry ■ few 
frngraents only raiiinin, and iir,> remarkable for elegnnea and simplicity 
rather than for any merit of a higher description. The atory rupeating 
the recocery of SalaoilB is told in Plutarcli'B Life of Solon, at followe: — 
The Hcgariana had wrested the island of Snlamis from tha Athenians, 
who, after many unsncceasfnl nttenipta to retrieve their loss, bacame 
bmniJiji uokol the war.Bndia.sedB decree making it punialiable with 
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Tolted from the Athenians, and they had decreed to punish 
with death whoever advised its recovery,) at the risk of his 
own life composed and sang an elegy, and preserved that 
country to Athens, and removed the disgrace which had fallen 
upon her. JEschines, although the Persian king and all the 
Greeks had acknowledged Amphipolis to be yours, gave up and 
sold it, and supported Philocrates who moved the resolution. 
Worth his while (was it not?) to mention Solon! And not 

death for any one to advise its renewal. Solon, who was a native of 
Salamis, was greatly discontented ; and by-and-by, having observed that 
the youth of Athens were beginning to change their minds but afraid 
to violate the law, counterfeited insanity, and, keeping himself at home, 
composed an elegy on the loss of the island. It contained a hundred 
verses, and is said to have been a poem of considerable merit. Having 
these verses by heart, he suddenly ran into the market-place with a cap 
on his head,— -(the cap was a sign of sickness,) — and mounting the her- 
ald's platform, sang them out in a loud voice to the people. His sup- 
posed madness and the exciting character of the verses gave it the ap- 
pearance of inspiration. Pisistratus, then a young man, was among the 
hearers, and urged them to obey the voice of Solon. In the moment of 
their enthusiasm the people repealed the decree, and prepared for war. 
Solon recovered Salamis by a stratagem, which is variously related. Ac- 
cording to one account, he by a false message enticed a large body of 
Megarians to the Attic coast, and having put them to the sword, sailed 
instantly to Salamis and took it After some further struggles, the bel- 
ligerent parties referred their claims to the arbitration of Sparta. Solon 
pleaded nis country's cause before the arbitrators, and urged (among 
other arguments in favor of the Athenian title to Salamis) that the Sa- 
laminians buried their dead in the Athenian fashion, turning their faces 
to the west, and not to the east, as the Megarians did ; and also that 
they had separate tombs for each body, whereas the Megarians put 
several bodies into one tomb. He urged also that Salamis was called 
Ionian in some of the Delphic oracles. A further story is told, that he 
inserted a line in the catalogue of ships in the second book of the Iliad, 
which is now read thus :-r— 

Alag 6' kn ^dXafilvog ayev dvoKoideKa vrja^y 
^TTjae & ayuiv ?v' 'AOijvatcjv laravTO (ftdXayyeg. 

The second of these lines is said to have been Solon's interpolation, to 
prove that Salamis was, even so early as the Trojan war, subject to, or 
at least connected with Athens ; and some critics have thought that the 
spuriousness of the line appears from other passages of Homer, where 
the Salnminians are made to occupy n station separate from the Athe- 
nians. (See Heyne's learned note to Iliad, IL 663.) The Megarians are 
said to have contended for a different reading in Homer, which estab- 
lished their own connection with Salamis. Judgment was given by the 
arbitrators in favor of Athens. 

The cap which ^schines went out with was, as DemostheiieA hvntA 
(below, p. lue), an affected imitatioii oi^oVoii. 
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011I7 here acted he bo, but on his urival there he never 
uttered the name of the place which he came to negotiate 
about. And so he himself reported to yoa ; for yoa muet 
reniember his saying — " I too had something to sa,j about 
Amphipohs, but I omitted it, to give Demot'tliencs an oppor- 
tunity of taking up the snlject," — I came forward and said, 
that he had left nothing for me thai be wislied to say to 
Philip; for he would sooner give a part of his blood than 
a part of his speech to any one. The fact, I apprehend, was 
— having received money, he could say nothing on the other 
side of llie question to Philip, who had paid him on purpose 
that he might not restore Amphipolis. Here — take and read 
these elegiacs of Solon, and let the jury see, that Solon ah- 
horred men like the defendant. 

Kot 10 apealt with the hand folded, ,3]flchineH — not that — 
but to perform your embassage with the hand folded, is need- 
ful. You, after extending and holding it open yonder and 
disgracing your countrymen, talk pompously here, and, hav- 
ing got up and spouted some wretched phrases, imagine you 
can escape punishment for all these grievous crimes, if you 
put a cap on yonr head and walk about and abase me. 

Read, if you please; 

Our city everlostiiigly shall stand; 
Bd Jnpiter and all the Gods command : 
Atheoian Pallas lends her eaariliati aid, 
Bhe of the mighty Father, boavenly Moid. 
Y*C the fftir city broedeth for her bane 

Hl-minded statesmen, who ehnU yet be tried 

In msnj sorrows to rebuke their pride ; 

Insatiable, in riot tbey devonr 

The Qeeting pleasures of the festal boar, 

Indulge their lustful appetence of gain, 

And sparing neither sacred nor profane, 

By spoil and rapine thrive, nor hold in awe 

Omniseteat Themis sod her holy law, 

Who ata in watchtal siienoe, and tiie day 

Of veageanee bides, more dreadful for delay. 

Thus on a people creeps the dire disease, 

Till perish all their ancient liberties: 

Or ciYll strife or warfare is at hand. 

To waste the youthful pmrnise of the laud. 

A faotiouB race the snord sliall overthrov ; 

Who wrong their friends are pillaged by the fo« 
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Over the country these misfortunes brood ; 
The poor meaowhile. a hapleaa multitude. 
Are dragg'd ti> foreign slioreg aad long eiU^ 
To slavery sold. andboDad in fetl«ra vile. 
The common Ptst of all comes hotue to euch ; 
No door can guard him from the Fury's reach ; 
She leaps the loft3' wall; bide where be will. 
In cell or chamber, she shall find him etilL 
Foin am I thus. Atheaiaiis, to advise, 
'What evil4 under Aiiarcby ariae, 
Eow Discipline the public weat maintains, 
CnrbB wicked men with penance and with ohuiu 
How she can tame the wild, the proa4 put low. 
And wither miscluef ere to strength it grow ; 
How straighten crooked juBtioe, and assuage 
The might of passion and unruly rage : 
Under her sway coQfnaion, discord cease. 
And men abide in fellowsliip and peace.' 



cbaraeter, odiJressed to the Atheuians during si 
and trouble. The future legislator, preparing t 
work which has tranamittea bis name to all ages, 
the flame of patriotism in his conntryr- - - ' '- 
men for their salGshncss and vicious co 
njsintain civil harmony and obedience 
the whole poem, — '- ■■--• '— -■ 



rebukes the leading states- 
it, and exhorts all claasee to 
le laws. Whether this was 
There 



n the teit, and some verses manifestly losi PaUt it 
version, which is in liexameter and pentameter, leaves the hiatuses as 
he finds them. I have takoD a dLlferent course, and have not kept so 
close to the original as he. Francia has given a spirited version, which 

Nor Jove gnpreme. whose secret will ia Fate, 
Nor the blest Gods have doom'd th' Athenian State ; 
Fop Pallas, with her Father's glories crown'd, 
Spreads the protection of her .i^is round. 
But dire Corruption wide eitends ila sway ; 
Athenians hear its dictates, and obey. 
Oppresure demagogues our counsels guide, 
Itough various mischiefs wait to quell their pride. 

n the temperate feast, 
A lust of gold their restless bosoms fires ; 
A lust of gold their guilty schemes inspirea. 

To guard the public wealth, or sacred shrine. 

While private life ia flII'd with mutual fraud. 

By Justice and her sacred laws unawed. 

8ilent she sits, the past, the pi-esent views, 

And in her own good time the guilty scene pursuoi. 
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I 



You hear, O Athenians, what Solon declares of Bunh men, 
and of the gods who (he says) protect the commonwealth. 
For myself, I believe as I hope, [hat his statement is eternally 
true ; that the gods do indeed protect our commonwealth : 
and in eome sort I believe, that all which has token place 
upon this audit has been a manifestation to the common- 
wealth of divine benevolence. Only see : — A man who baa 
grossly violated his duty as embassador, who has given up 
places in which the gods had ought to bo worahiped by you 
and your allies, disfranchised an accuser who obeyed his chal- 
lenge.' To what end ? That he may obtain neither pity 
nor pardon for hi§ own offenses. Further, in accusing that 
person he chose to speak ill of me, and again before t 

Than utiier states their mortal wound I'eceive, 

AqiI servile chains their free-bom sons aDHlavei 

Sedition rages; wars, long-slmiiberiag. riae, 

And the loved youth in prime of beauty dlee ; 

For BOOD the foe lays iFB?te that hapless state, 

Where jaylesa Discord dwells, and foul Debata. 

For the poor wretch a harder lot remains, 

Bold like a slave to pine in foreign chains. 

His proper woes the man of wealtb await, 

BoQiid o'er tiia walls, and thnnder at bia gate ; 

Close on th' unhappy fugitive ihey press, 

And find him in bia chamber's dark recesa. 

Thus my good genius speaks, and bids adfise 

The BOOB of Athons to be just ai 
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Fi'om civil discord and contention flows ; 

What beauteoua order shines, where JustJoe raigni, 

And binds the Bona of Violence in chains: 

Folly, of thousand forms, before lier flicB, 

And in the bud the flowering mischief dies. 

She guides the judge's sentence, quells the prond. 

And midst sedition^ rage appalls the crowd ; 

While clamorous Faction and Contention ceuse. 

And man Is bleat with HappinsBH and Peace. 
* When the cmbaBsador presented himself to the Logistsi to pasa bia 
nudit, it was in cflcct a challenge to any of hia fellow -citizens who 
thought proper to come forward and accuae him. Scliaefer esplains it 
dilTerently: "Sensum pulchre intelleiut Marklandua, citans p. 464, 
Orator dicit, Timarclium non sponte sn£, non iit petiilanicm sycophan- 
ttun, sed rogatum ab amicia invitatumque a bonis civibna ad accuaan- 
dam.i£scbinem prodiisae." Shillcto fi>llowBbim,interpret!Dg£irai[Dveiii 
"to get up to speak when called upon." I scarcely think it can bear 
•nch a mtanine, unless connected with other words. In the passage 
oitsd from p. 4S4, it is irroKovaai KaJioi/ievoc. 
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people he threatened to prefer indictments and the like. For 
what purpose? That when I accuse him, who thoroughly 
know his villainies and have closely watched them all, I may 
be received by you with the utmost indulgence. Further- 
more, by pushing off his trial during all the former period he 
has been led on to a crisis, at which, out of regard to future 
consequences, if to nothing else, it is neither safe nor possible 
for you to let him escape punishment for his bribery.^ You 
ought indeed, O Athenians, at all times to execrate and to 
punish men guilty of corruption and treason ; but now it will 
be most especially seasonable and for the common benefit of 
all mankind. For a plague, O Athenians, has fallen upon 
Greece, a grievous and severe one, that requires some extraor- 
dinary good fortune and carefulness on your part. The nota- 
bles intrusted with the administration of state aflairs are be- 
traying their own liberty, unhappy men, and bringing upon 
themselves a voluntary servitude, which they call friendship 
and intimacy and connection with Philip, and other flattering 
names : the rest of the people and the authorities (whatever 
they are) in the several states, who ought to punish those men 
and put them instantly to death, so far from doing any thing 
of the kind, admire and envy them, and would like every one 
to be in their places. 

This sort of thing, this kind of ambition, men of Athens, 
until but the other day had destroyed the sovereignty and 
national dignity of the Thessalians, and is at this moment 
stealing away their liberty ; for the citadels of some of them 
are garrisoned by Macedonians. It has entered Peloponnesus, 
and caused the massacres in Elis ; and with such frenzy and 

^ The skill of the orator in this passage is worthy of observation. 
There were three points greatly to the advantage of his opponent^ as he 
could not fail to see: first, the snccessful proceeding against Timarchus; 
secondly, the invidious character of the present prosecution, being 
against a colleague with whom he had acted harmoniously in the be- 
ginning ; thirdly, the length of time which had* elapsed since the com- 
mission of the supposed offense. Demosthenes, briefly adverting to 
these points, turns them skillfully to his own account, without any labo- 
rious argument, and without any appearance of doubt as to the effect 
which they might produce on the minds of his hearers. He then 
launches out into that splendid description of the state of Greece, and 
the baneful effects of subservience to Philip, (beginning voarifxa yUp u 
avdpeg, ^Adrfvalot,) which has been praised by most critics, and especially 
by Pliny, IX. Epist. 20. 
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tnailnesa did it inspire those wretched people, that, to get 
minion over each otlier and gratify Phihp, they would spill tbs 
bloi>d of their kindred and ieliow-eoimtiymen. And it stops 
not even here. It entered into Arcadia, and has turned every 
t thiug there upside down ; aud now many of the Arcadians, 
'(who ought like yourselvea to he eminently proud of freedom, 
I for the only indigenous people arc you and they,) hold Philip 
in admiration, and set him up in hrass, and crown him ; and 
to complete all, should he visit Peloponnesus, they have pass- 
ed reaolutiona to reeeive him in their cities. The Aleves have 
done the same. By Ceres, if one must speak in earnest, these 
matters require no little precaution ; as the plague, advancing 
in a circle, has entered, men of Athens, even here. Whilo 
then you are yet in eafefy, be on your guard, and punish with 
infamy the persons who first introduced it ; or else, see that 
my words be not deemed to have been wisely spoken, when 
you have no longer any resource. 

See you not, O men of Athens, how notable and striking 
Ein example the poor Olynthians are ; who owe their destruc- 
. tion, unhappy men, to nothing so much as to conduct of this 
I JkJndf You may discover it plainly by what has befidlen 
■ them. When they had only four hundred horse, and were 
not more than five thousand altc^ether in number, the Chal- 
cidians not yet b^ng all united, idthough the Laced:emoniana 
attacked them with a considerable army and fleet, — for of 
course you know that the Lacedaemonians had the command 
(so to speak) both of sea and land at that period, — notwith- 
standing the attack of bo mighty a force, they lost neither 
their city nor a single fortress, but even won many battles, 
and killed three of the enemy's generals, and at last put an 
end to the war upon their own terms.' But when certain 
men had begun to receive bribes, and the multitude, through 
Stupidity or ihrongh ill fortune rather, regarded them as 
more trustworthy than their honest counselors, when Las- 
thenes roofed his bouse with timber given from Macedonia, 
and Eothycrates fed herds of kine without paying a price to 
any one, and one man came with sheep, another with horses, 
and the mass of the people, against whom these treasons were 

> This, u well Bb Beveral othor bI 
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committed, iostead of being inceDsed or calling for punishment 
of the tr^toTB, loolied on them with inspect and admiration, 
honored and esteemed them for mtinlioe^, — when tliiDge pro- 
ceeded thus far and corruption got the ascendency, although 
they possessed a thousand horse and were more than ten thou- 
sand in number, and you sent to their assistance ten thouBund 
mercenaries and flfly galleys and four thousand citizens be- 
sides, all of it could not save tliem ; before a year of the war 
had expired, the betrayers had lost all the cities in Chalci- 
dice; Philip could no longer be at the call of the betrayers, 
and waa puzzled what he should first take possession of. Five 
hundred horse, betrayed by their own leaders, did f hilip cap- 
ture with all their arms, such a number as no mortal ever did 
before. And the perpetrators of all this were not ashamed to 
look at the sun, or at the earth (their country) on which they 
stood, or at her temples or sepulchres, or at the infamy that 
upon such doings was sure to follow. So mad and senseless, 
Athenians, are people rendered by the taking of bribes I 
Tou therefore, you the people, must be wise, and not permit 
Buch practices, but punish them by public sentence. It would 
indeed be monstrous, if, having passed so many severe resolu- 
tions against the betrayers of Olynthus, yoii should foil to pun- 
isli criminals in your own country. Bead me the decree con- 
cerning the Olynthians. 

■ IThe Decree.'} 

W- Theee resolutions, men of the jury, you have in the opinion 
' »f all people, whether Greek or barbarian, right«ouply and 
nobly passed against traitors and miscreants. Since therefore 
the acceptance of bribes precedes such practices, and it is on 
that account that people are found to commit such acts, 
whomsoever you see accepting bribes, men of Athens, look. 
I upon him as a traitor. If one person betrays opportunities, 
I hDOther measures, another troops, each of you, I take it, ruins 
that of which he has the management: but all persons of this 
kind ought equally to be detested. You, O Athenians, are 
the only people in the world who upon such matters may 
take examples from home, and imitate in action the fore- 
fathers whom you justly praise. Though the battles, the 
saigns, the adventures, by which they were renowned, 
I there is no occasion for imitating, since for the present you 
12 




are at peace, imitate at least th^ wiedoin. This there is B 
ways need for, and a wise judgment is not a whit more trou- 
blesome or irkKime than a foolish one: each of you will sit 
here for as long a lime, whether by a right decision and ver- 
dict upon the case be improves the condition of the common- 
wealth and acts worthily of your forefathers, or by an improp- 
er deeiuon he damages the public interests aad acts unwortM- 
ly of your forefathers. What then was their judgment upon 
such a easel Take and read this inscription, clerk. You 
ought 10 know, that the acts which you regard with apathy 
are suoh as your ancestors have passed capital sentence upon. 
Kead. 

[The Itiso-ipl{on.y 

Tou hear, men of Athens, the inscription declaring Artb- 
miuB the son of Pythonax of Zelea to be an enemy and a foe 
to the people of Athens and their allies, himself and all his 
race. On what account 1 Because he brought the gold of the 
barbarians among the Greeks. You may see then, as it ap- 
pears from Ibis, that your forefathers were anxious to pi-event 
even Btrangera being hired to injure Greece ; while you make 
no provision even to prevent your fellow-cilizens doing wrong 
to the state. 

Oh, but this inscription stands in some ordinary place! 
No. While the whole of yonder citadel is sacred and of con- - 
siderable extent, it etniids on the right by the great bronze 
statue of Pailas, which the republic olfered up as the chief 
memorial of tlieir war with the barbarians, the Greeks having 
given tiie money. At that time then justice was so revered, 
so honoriible was it to punish people who did such things, 
that the same station was appropriated to the prize-offering of 
the goddess and the sentence against offenders of that kind: 
now all is mockery, impunity, disgi'ace, unless you repress 
these extravagant liberties to-day. 

I think therefore, ye men of Athena, you will do right to 
imitate your ancestors, not in one point only, but in the 
whole series of their conduct. They — I am sure you have all 
heard the story — after Callias the son of I-Iipponicus had 
negotiated that peace^ which is in the mouths of all men, 

' The iagcripl.ion on tlie pillar reconliag the decree against Artb- 
tniua; w to whiah see vul. i. p. 126, note 1. 
■ Bee vol L p. £00, note 8. 
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providing that the king should not approach within a day's 
ride of the sea-coast, nor sail with a vessel of war within the 
Chelidonian islands and Cyanean rocks, because it appeared 
that he had taken gifts on his embassy, they fined him fifty 
talents at his audit, and were near putting him to death. 
Yet no man can say, that the commonwealth has ever made a 
better peace either before or after: but it was not that they 
looked at. For that they considered was owing to their own 
valor and the reputation of the commonwealth ; while the 
taking or not taking of money depended on the disposition of 
the embassador ; they expected therefore of any man who en- 
tered on public duties, that he should show a disposition for 
honesty and integrity. Your ancestors thus considered bribe- 
taking so inimical and injurious to the state, that they would 
not suflTer it upon any occasion or in any person ; but you, O 
Athenians, though you have seen that the same peace has de- 
molished the walls of your allies and is building the houses 
of your embassadors, that it has taken away the possessions 
of the commonwealth and has earned for these men what they 
never imagined even in a dream, have not spontaneously put 
these men to death, but require an accuser, and hear on their 
trial persons whose crimes are actually beheld by all. 

But one needs not confine one's self to ancient events, nor by 
such examples incite you to vengeance, for in the time of you 
that are here present and still living many have been brought 
to justice; the rest of whom I will pass by, and mention only 
one or two, sentenced to death upon an embassy which has 
wrought far less mischief to the state than this. Take and 
read me this decree. 

[The Decree.'] 

According to this decree, men of Athens, you condemned 
to death those embassadors, of whom one was Epicrates,^ a 

^ This (though Pabst thinks otherwise) must be the same Epicrates 
referred to in Athenseus (vi. 229, 261), where it is said, that he received 
divers presents from the Persian king, and paid him the coarsest flat- 
tery ; and even ventured to say (partly in joke, no doubt) that there 
ought to be an annual election, not oi nine archons, but of nine em> 
bftssadors to the king. The writer expresses his wonder that the 
Athenians should not have brought him to trial; which seems not to 
agree with this passage of Demosthenes ; but he may have been igno- 
rant of the fact. 
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miui (as I hear from my elders) of good character, who 
on many occasions serviceable to the state, one of those that 
marched from Fineus' and restored the democracy, and geii' 
erally a friend to tlie people. However, none of these things 
helped him i and justly : for one who undertakes to manage 
audi important concerns should not be honest by halves, nor 
take advantage of your confideuce to do greater mischief^ but 
should never do you any wrong at all willfully. 

Well: if these men have left undone any part of what 
those have been sentenced to death for, kill me this very mo- 
ment. Just see. "Since those men," it says,^ "acted con- 
traiy to their instructions on the embassy :" and this is the 
first of the chai^GS. And did not these act contrary to their 
instructions? Did not the decree say, "for the Athenians and 
allies of the Athenians," and did not these men exclude the 
Phocians expressly from the treaty? Did not the decree or- 
der them to swear the magistrates in the states, and did not 
they swear the persons whom Philip seat to them? Did not 
the decree say, that they should nowhere meet Philip alone, 
and did not they incessantly hold private conferencee with 
him? "And some of them were convicted of making false 
reports in the council" — ay, and these men before the people 
too, and by what evidence? — for this is the grand point — By 
the facts themselves : for surely the very reverse of what th^ 
reported has taken place. " And sending false intelligence ly 
letter," it says. So have these men. " And calumniating the 
allies and taking bribes." — Well ; instead of calumniating, Bay, 
having completely ruined : and this surely is far more dread- 
ful than calumniating. With respect to the having taken 
bribes, I can only say, if they denied it, proof would have been 
necessary ; since they confess it, they should have been led off 
to punishment surely.^ 

' When Thraaybulua and his bfind of exiles inarched from Phyle, and 
occupied tboPirccus, until by conaent iif the LacedieuioDiaDS tlie Thirty 
Tyrants were erpelled. and popular goTemment restored at Athens. 

' The decree of condemnation against Epicrittea and his acooinplioes. 
Pa*8age8 from this are contrasted vith the charges aBninst jEKhinee, 

' See lleiske'a Index ^jroj-fiw and liirnj-ujif. And the Archaological 
Dictionary, under title 'Evdnfif. By thu Athenian law, if a man con- 
fesaed hia crime, or wiis caught in the fact {fiayrante delicto), he might 
in loine cases have immediate puniBhment inllicted l>y the magigtrate : 

not OB in our law, which requiras proof of such facta to be gi 

1^ triaL 
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i How Ba; ye then, O Athenians T Under these circum- 
BUinc«s, you being tlie desccDduntB of these men, j-ouriielvGS 
being some of them atili living, will you endure that Epicrales, 
the benefactor of the people and the liberator from Pirteua, 
ahould be degraded and punished t — that again lately Thra^- 
bulus, the son of ThrasybuluH the people's friend, who march- 
ed from Piiyle and restored the democrai^y, should have in- 
curred a penalty of ten talents t — and tbat the descendant of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton' and men who have conferred on 
you the greatest benefits, whom, on account of their meritori- 
ous services, you have by law adopted to bo partakers of the 
cup and libations in all your temples at the sacrifices, whom 
you celebrate and honor equally with your heroes and gods, 
should all have sutfered punishment according to law ; and 
that neither mercy nor pity, neither weeping children named 
oiler your benefactors, nor any thing else should have helped 
themt — and shall the sou of Atrometus the pedagogue and 
Glaucothea (the aaaembler of Bacchanals for pcrformoncea 
which another priestess has died for,-) shall he, when you 
have caught him, bo let of!^ he, the issue of such parents, 
he that in no single instance has been useful to the state, 
neither himself, nor his father, nor any other of his family T 
For what horse, what galley, what expwlition, what chorus, 
what state service, what contribution, what present, what feat 
of valor, what thing of the kind has at any time come from 
these men to the republic? Even though he possessed all 
these merits, without the addition that lie has been an honest 
and incorrupt embassador, he ought assuredly to suficr death. 
But if he has neither the one nor the other, will you not 
Avenge yourselves on him ? Will you not remember what ha 

> Whnt permn is here ftlladed to m not known. The reader will 
notice the peculiarity of oalling a deaeendant of one of these men h 
deBcondsnt of both. Fabat cites otlier iDslancea. iSbilleto comments 
upon it aa follona: — 

"Tlie names of these miscalled patriots and worthless men were so 
intiiDatiily ossuainted in the minds of an Atiienian audience, that they 
could hardly be disunited even in snch a poeaage as the prcaenL The 
reader will probably recollect tbat the huircaa of a pnrCucr in a noted 
firm rejoiced in the name Mia A oni B." 

• Ulpian aajB this refers to a woman of the name of Kino, -who -was 
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■aid on hia accusation of Timarcliiis,' that there was no good 
in a commoDwealtli wliicli liiul not isinews to stret^'h BgainEt 
malefactors, or in ft government where mercy and canvassing 
had greater power than the laws; and that you ought to have 
no pitj either ibr the mother of Timarehus, an old woman, or 
for his children or any one else, but consider this, that, ahould 
you abandon the laws and the constitution, you would lind 
none to have pity on yourselves. And ehall that unhappy 
man remain in iniamy, because he saw the defendant to be a 
criminal, and will you allow the defendant to go unscathed ! 
For what reason t If .^i^hines thought fit to demand such 
heavy satisfaction from trespassers against him and Lis party, 
what should you, sworn Judges, demand Irom such heinoos 
trespassers against tlie state, of wbom the defendant is proved 
to be one ? Oh, but our young men will be all the better for 
that trial! "VVelli and this will improve our statesmen, on 
whom the most important chances of the conunonwoalth de- 
pend. They also need your attention. 

To convince you however, that he destroyed this man 
Timarehus, not (good heavens 1) out of any desire to make 
your children virtuous, (for lliey are virtuous already, 
Athenians : never may such misfortune befall the common- 
wealth, that her younger members should need Aphobctua 
and ^schines to reform them !) but because he moved in the 
council, that whoever should be convicted of carrying arms 
or naval implements to Philip should be punishable with 
death. To prave this, let me ask—how long was Timarehus 
a public speaker? A considerable time. Well: during all 
that time JE^cbines was in the city, and never took umbrage, 
or thought it a shocking matter that such a person should 
open bis mouth, until he went to Macedonia and became 
a hireling. Here, take and read me the decree of Timarehus 
itself: 

[The Decree.] 
You see, the person who proposed on your behalf, that no 
one, on pain of deoth, should carry arms to I'hilip in time of 
war, has been ruined and disgraced; and 
livered up to Philip the arms of your allie 
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and declaimed upon prostitution, (O heaven and earth !) while 
by him were standing his two brothers-in-law,^ at the sight 
of whom you would cry out with astonishment, the odious 
Nicias, who hired himself to Chabrias to go to Egypt, and 
the accursed Cyrebion, who plays his part in the procession 
revels without his mask. But this is nothing — he did it 
with his brother Aphobetus before him ! Verily, upon that 
day all the haranguing about prostitution was a flowing up 
the stream.2 

To show you what dishonor our commonwealth has been 
brought to by this man's wickedness and falsehood, I will 
pass by every thing else, and mention a thing which you all 
know. Formerly, men of Athens, what you had decreed was 
looked for by the people of Greece; now we go about in- 
quiring what the others have resolved, listening what news 
there is of the Arcadians, what of the Amphictyons, where 
Philip is about to march, whether he is alive or dead. Is it 
not thus we employ ourselves ? I for my part am afraid, not 
if Philip is alive, but if the abhorring and punishing of 
criminals is dead in the commonwealth. Philip alarms me 
not, if all is sound with you ; but if you allow impunity to 
men who are willing to be his hirehngs, if certain of the 
people in your confidence will plead for these men, and, after 
denying all along that they are Philip's agents, will get up 
for them now — this alarms me. How comes it, Eubulus^ 

' ^schines, in allusion to this passage, (De fals. Leg. 48,) speaks of 
Philon, and not Nicias. As to Philon, see Demosthenes, De Coron. p. 
829 ; this volume, p. 112. Cyrebion is a nickname, derived from icvp^* 
piOy bran, denoting a worthless, good-for-nothing person, applied to 
Epicrates, brother-in-law of ^Eschines, not the same Epicrates as the 
one mentioned above, p. 208. uEschines describes him as an easy, 
good-natured sort of man. 

' That is, was unnatural and absurd, coming from the mouth of such 
a person ; perhaps further intimating that the whole trial was a per- 
version of justice. The expression was proverbial : the words are found 
in Euripides, Medea, 411 : — 

*Av(j TTorafJuiv lepuv 

X('>povGi nayaly 
Kol dUa Kot ndvra iraXiv (TTpe<j>eTai. 

Francis translates • " But all remarks that day upon impudicity ran 
upward like rivers against their fountain-heads. Pabst: Freilich 
fossen auch an jenem Tage die Jteden Uber Umucht me Strom-aufiodrii 
au8 seinem Munde, 
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that on the trial of Hegeailans,! who is your cousin, and on 

that of Thrasybulus lately, the unde of Niceratus, on the 
lirst Toting'~ you would not even hearken to their call, and 
on the question of punishment you got up, yet never spoke 
a word on their behalf, but begged the jury to excuse you ? 
And do you refuse then to get up for relatives and con- 
nections, but will stand up for .i^chincs, who, when Ariato- 
piion was prosecuting Philonicus and through bim assailing 
your conduct, joined bim in accusing you, and appeared as one 
of your enemies T And when you having terrified the Athe- 
nians, and told them they must immediately go down to 
Pirsus and pay a property tax and make the theatric fund 
a military one, or vote for the measures which this man sup- 
ported and the odious Philocrates moved, it came about that 
the peace was made on disgraceful instead of honorable 
terms, and these men by their subsequent misdeeds have 
ruined eveiy things — then is it that you are ret-onciledT 
And before the people you cursed Philip, and swore with im- 
precations on your children, that you would like bim to be 
destroyed, and now will you help the defendant? How can 
he be destroyed, when you come to the rescue of those who 
take his bribes? Yea I How on earth could you prosecute 
Ma?rocles, because he got the mine-tenants^ to give him 
twenty drachma each — and indict Cephisophon for embezzle- 
ment of BBcred moneys,' because three days atler the time be 

' Hegeailaii^ accordiug to Ulpian, supported Plutarch of Erstria at 
Athens, and led troops to his aaaietance in Enb(ea. 

■ On the qaoation of " guilty or not guilty." In many cnaps, ■whero 
tlie Athenian law did not fix the penalty, the jury bad to f^ve a bHC- 
ond verdiet, to decide ivhat seutenea should be passed on the canriat 

' Id the original there ie a nrnnivaliimt pendetu, (tO — ieii^ilpcua^ — 
i^aac, after which one would, in the ueuoI course of grammar, hura 
expected Inoltiaac, instead of aweOtl ycvioBaL. But Shilleto well ob- 
Bervcs thai, " jjrobably Demoathenea, at the outset of the sentence, in- 
tended to signify that EubuluB had canai^d the people, by tlie altemR- 
tive which he sn^ested, to pass the disgracefnl measure ; yet he pru- 
dently thought proper tfl dift^iae this Be be proceeded under the vague 
language, il to rettdlrd, especially aa he could then with more weight 
contrast the anli-Macedonic feeling which Eubulus had or pretended 
to liave evinced, with his becoming reconciled to and advocating tha 
Philippjzbig party." 

' Uteroeles seems to faava been guilty of some extortion in getting 
money from the lessees of the Laonan mines : as to which see vol L, 
Appendix II. 

* Cephisophon may have been a treasurer of some temple, Totuiv 
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paid seven minaa into the bank , while peraotiB who have 
received money, who confess it, who are caught in the fact, 
and proved to have done it on purpose to ruin your alliea, 
these, instead of bnnging to trial, you desire us to acquit T 
That the charges in this case are fearful, and require a deal of 
prudence and precaution, whereas what you prosecuted those 
men fur were laughing matters, will appear from the following 
consideration E : — There were persona in Elis who plundered 
the public T Very probably. Well : were any of those per- 
sons concerned in overthrowing the democracy thei'e lately ? 
Not one. Again : while Olynthus existed, there were personi 
of the same kind ? I should think so. Did Olynthus fall 
through them's No. At Megara, again, think ye not there 
was B thief or two who pilfered the public moneys 1 Un- 
doubtedly ; and it has come to light. Which of them caused 
the events which have occun'eJ there ? Not one. What sort 
of people then are they who commit these heavy crimes? 
The men who deem themselves of importance enough to ho 
called friends and acquaintances of Philip, — mem who covet 
command and are invested with civic dignity, and who con- 
sider they ought to be greater than the comnion people. 
Was not PerilauB tried lately at Megara^ before the Three 

tepiiv xflP-aTuv, anil had tlie management of its ravenues, or he itiny 
have been a mere collector. He wonld ha reqnired by law to pay ear- 
ttun moncya in his ouBtody into the bank within a given time ; and be- 
ing R defaulter, though for a few days only, was liable to a fine or 
oQtae penalty. 

' Philip's attempt on M^ani, -wliich appears to hava been made in, 
orjuBt before, tlia year B.C. 343, ia Ihua dsscribedbyTbirlwall, History 
of Greace, vi. 16; — 

' " It eeoma to have hacn while ho wasBtill occupied with the nfFairs of 
Thessaly, or at least before ho withdrew from the coimtry. that lie made 
m attempt in another quarter, wbieli, if it hod sncaeedcd, wonld havB 
bronght him nearer by a great step to one of bia principal objecta. 
HagarawBS at this time, as it had probably never ceaaed Co be, divided 
betveeD rival faotionB, which however seem not to have bean bo turbu- 
lent sBto prevent it from enjoying a high degree of proeperity, and there 
are indications that its form of governmeiit vaa not unhappily tempered. 
The old animosity against Athens had perhaps now in a great meaaure 
rabsided: Iliiiip inilewl had hia adheronta; hut there was a strong 

K-ty which opposed them, and whith looked to Athena for protection, 
e contending intereata, however, seem not t^have been eiaclly thoaa 
of democracy and aristocracy or oligarchy. Philip'a leading parljpana 
appear to have been some of the moat powerful citizens, who hoped with 
hiaaid to life to sovereign power, wbich they would have been content 
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Hundred, because he had gone to Philip; and did not Pta 
dorus, a man for wealth, hirlh, and reputution the first o' 
Megarian^, come forward and beg him off, and again send 
him out to Philip; and al'lerward the one came with his 
mercenary troops, while the other waa cocking up' matters 
in the city ? That is one example. There is nothing, nothing 
in the world, more to be guarded againEit than allowing any 
one to be esolted above the people. Don't let me have men 
saved or destroyed at the pleasure of this or that individual ; 
but whoever ia saved by his actions, or the contrary, let him 
be entitled to the proper verdict at jiour hands. That is cod- 
Btitutional. Besides, many men have on occasions become 
powerful ^th you : CallislratuB, again, Arislophon, I>io- 
phantus, others before them: but where did they each exer- 
cise their sway^ In the popular asaeiubly. In courts t 
justice no man up to the pre^nt day has ever had ai 
thority greater than yourselves or the laws or your c 
Then don't suffer this man to have it now. To show y*g 
that it will be more reasonable to take such precaution t' 

to hold uiidor him. Ftmodonii, the foremost mao in Megar&, in birth, 
wealth, and reputation, was, aceoriiing lo DemoeliieneB, at the head of 
a coQspirBry for the purpose of placing the city iii Fhili]>'e bande, and 
had opeoed a correBpondence with him, in which he employed another 
Ucgarian, Ferilaus, as hia agent Perilane was brought to trial for hiB 
iTnaathorized dealitigB with a foreign court, but was acquitted through 
Ibe influence of Pttfodorns, who sent him itgein to oht4iiu a body of 
Macedonian troops, while be himself staid to prepare for their recep- 
tion HtMegaro. The plot appears to have been baffled by somennmn- 
ally vigorous meaaurcB of the Athenians. It is difficult to determine^ 
whether an expedition which they made about this lime to their 
frontier on the side of DrjniUB and Tanaetus was connected with these 
Jnovementa at Megarn ; and equally uncertaiu, though perhaps more 
probable, that it waa on this occaeion Phoeion was sent, at llie request 
of their Megariau partieans. to guard the city. Though ho could not 
iflcure it from treachery within, he took the moat '^eetual precautions 

Sainst B surprise from without: he fortified Niciea, and a^ain annex- 
it to the oily by two lone walla. However th-= may be, the at- 
tempt of Ptfeodorns failed, and Philip's hopes in this i^Jorter were for 
the time frustrated." 

' In the original the literal expression is, " cheese-making. "llieaaiDe 
(nataphor is used by Aristophanes, and very likely it was common. So 
We are in the habit of saying familiarly, " to hatch a plot," " to concoct," 
"to drees up," and the like. Paliat; to grotte Vfr'airnini/ anrichtile. 
Auger: " intriffuitp our lui." Francis: "hadtot.ally changed the eivil 
■ "'■ '' n of his country ;" which is wide of the meaaiug. 
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to put confidence in these mea, I will read you an oracle of 
the gods, who always protect the coiqid on wealth far better 
than her atateemen. Kead tLe verses : 

[T/ie Oraek.'] 

You hear, O Athenians, what the gods admonish you. H 
now they have given you this i-csponae during a time of war, 
they mean that you should beware of your geuerals ; for the 
generals are conductors of war: but if after the conclusion 
of peace, they mean your chief statesmen ; for they have the 
lead, their counsels you follow, by them are you in danger of 
being deceived. 

And you are told by the oracle to hold the commonwealth 
feather, so that all may have one mind, and not cause grati- 
fication to the enemy. Think ye now, O Athenians, that the 
preserving, or the punishing, of a man who has done all this 
mischief would cause gratilication to Philip? 1 think the 
preaerving. The oracle however says, you should do your 
best to prevent the enemy rejoicing. !jo it exhorts all with 
one mind to puniah those who have in any way been subser- 
yient to the enemy : Jupiter, Dione, all the gods. They that 
intend you evil are outside, their supporters are ioaide; the 
business of the former is to give bribes, of the latter to receive, 
and get off those who have received them. 

Besides, even by human reasoning one may see, that the 
most mischievous and dangerous of all things is, to suffer a 
leading statesman to become attached to those who have not 
the same objects with the people. Consider by what means 
Philip has become master of every thing, and by what means 
he has achieved the greatest of his works. By purchasing suc- 
cess from those who would sell it ; by corrupting and eidt- 
ing the ambition of leading statesmen : by sucb means. Both 
these however it '?^\n your power, if you please, to render in- 
effective to-day : if to one class of men you will not listen, 
when they plciii for people of this kind, but show that they 
have no authority with you (for now they say they have au- 
thority): and if you will punish him that hns sold himself, and 
this shall be seen by all. 

With any man you might well be wroth, O Athenians, who 
had done such deeds, and sacrificed allies and friends and op- 
portunities, which make or mar the fortunes of eveiy people, 
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but with none more etroDgly or more justly than the defet*- 
danl. A man who took his place with the miatruRters c " 
Philip — who first and aiogly discovered him to be the tom- 
ntoii enemj of all the Greeks, and then deserted find tuiiied 
traitor, and haa suddenly become a supporter of Philip — can 
it be doubted that suuh a man deserv«« a thousand deathel 
The truth of these statsnientB he himself will not be able to 
gainsay. Who is it that brought Ischander to you in the 
banning, whom he represented to have come here from the 
country's friends in Arcadia t Who cried out, that Philip waa 
packing'^ Greece and Fcloponneeus, while you were sleeping? 
\Vho waa it that made those tine long orations before the 
assembly, and read the decree of Miltiades and Themistocles, 
and the young men's oath in the temple of Aglanros V Was 
it not this mant Who persuaded you to send emhaSHCS 
uhnost to the Bed Sea, urging that Greece was plotted against 
by Philip, and that it became you to foresee it and not 
abandon the interests of the Greeks ? Was not the mover of 
the decree Eubulus, and the envoy to Peloponnesus the de- 
fendant .lEschines ! What he may have talked and harangued 
about when he got there, is best known to himself; but what 
he reported to you I am sure you all remember. Several 
times in his speech he called Philip a barbarian and a pest,^ 
and told you the Arcadians were delighted that the Athenian 
commonwetdlh was now attending to her affairs and rousing 
borsel£ But what most of all had made him indignant, he 
Baid, — coming home he met Atrestidas on his way from 
Philip's court, and there were about thirty women and chil- 
dren walking with him ; and he was astonished, and asked 
one of the travelers who the man was, and who the crowd 

' ava«evdicnSai, Beialo: "ponvaaare, corapilare, in ninnticain in- 
fcreire, tanquam furea aolent farta raptim auferre feahinantjjs. StfUlfln- 
tin eat : alia Pelopannesi oppidn ex aiiis sibi devincire et in aervitutein 
pertrahero." Auger: " eavnhiesoil," Francis: "pillssing." Perhaps 
lb rather meftDa " packing againet yoD," aa iu the oratiOD on ilie Cbsr- 
Boiieea, p. 91, — ovo<fudf£ro( iriiiraf dvBpunoii; if' i/id^. 

* Athenian youths, before tliey vera enrolled in the register of eit- 
iwna, undei^ent a scrutiny with regard to their birth and other mat- 
terB. If approved, they received a Bliield and lance, and took a solemn 
oath in the temple of AelaDros, daug)it«r of Cecropa, by which tfaay 
bound themeclTea to delond their country, to obey heriawg, and vtf T 
Bpact all her civil and religioua inatitutiona. ^-'- 

' So Pabat and Francis reoder dXdrrropa. Anger : " RSaa." 
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that followed him ; but when ho heard that these were Olyn- 
thion captives, whom AtreRtidas was bringing away as a pres- 
ent from Philip, he thought it ehocking, and wept, and be- 
wailed the mieerable condition of Greece, that ebe ebonld re- 
gard such calamitous events with indiffiirence. And he ad- 
vised you to gcnd persons to Arcadia to denounce the agente 
of Fhilip ; for be heard, he Baid, from his friends, that if the 
commonwealth would turn their attention to it and send an 
embas^, they would be punished. Such was then his lan- 
guage, honorable indeedj O Athenians, and worthy of the 
state. But after he had gone to Macedonia, and beheld this 
Fhilip, the enemy of himself and the Greeks, was it like or 
similar T Very far from it. He said you were not to re- 
member your ancestors, not to talk of trophies or succor any 
one; and he was surprised at the men who advised you to 
. consult vrith the Greeks about peace with Philip, a.g if any 
one else bad to be persuaded on a question that concerned you 
alone ; and that Philip himself was {O Hercules !) a thorough 
Greek,' an eloquent speaker, a warm iiicnd of Athens, and 
that there were some men in the city so unreasonable and per- 
verse, as not to be ashamed of abusing him and calling him a 
barbarian. 

Is it possible that the same man, after having made the 
former speeches, could have ventured to make these, without 
having been corrupted? But further; is there a man who, 
after having then execrated Atrcstidas on account of the wo- 
men and children of the Olyntbians, could have endured now 
to co-operate with Philoerates, who brought free-bom Olyn- 
thian women hither for dishonor, and is so notorious for liis 
abominable life, that I have no need to say any thing sran- 
daloua or ofiensive about him, but let me only say that Philoc- 
rates brought women, you and the by-standers know all the 
rest, and feel pity, I am sure, for those poor unhappy creatures, 
whom .ZEscbines pitied not, nor wept for Greece on their ac- 
count, that among an allied people they should be outraged by 
the embassadors. 

But he will shed tears for himself such an embassador as 
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he has been ; perhaps he will bring forward his childret^ nrf 
mount ihem up on the bar. But remember, ye men of the 
jury — against his cUilJren — that you had many friends and 
allies, whose children are wanderers, roaming about in beg- 
gary, having suffered cruel injuries through this man ; who are 
fer more deserving of your compassion than the sons of such 
a malefactor and traitor; and that these men, by adding to 
the treaty the words "and to liis posterity," have deprived 
your cliildren even of their hopes. Against his own tears 
harden youraelvea by reflecting, tiiat you have in your power 
a man who bade you send accusers into Arcadia against tha 
agents of Philip. Now then you need not send an embassy- 
to Peloponnesus, or go a long journey, or incur traveling ex- 
penses, but only advance each of you up to the bar here, 
and give your righteoua and just verdict for your country 
against a man, who, (O heaven and earth !) after having de- 
claimed, as I told you in the outset, about Marathon, SnJarais, 
battles, and trophies, all of a sudden, when he had set fool 
in Macedonia, used the very opposite language — that you 
should not remember your ancestors, not talk of trophies, 
not succor any one, not deliberate in conjunction with the 
Greeks, hut should almost dismantle your city walls. Surely 
more disgraceful language has never at any period of time 
been spoken among you. For what Greek or barbarian is there 
so stupid, so uninformed, so bitter an enemy of our state, who, 
if the question were asked — " Tell me, of this present land 
and country of Greece is there a part which would have had 
the name, or been oecupied by the Greeks who now possess it, 
if the heroes of Marathon and Salaniis, our ancestors, had not 
enacted those feats of valor on their behalf?" — there is not 
one, I am certain, who would not answer, "No; it must 
all have been taken by the barbarians!" Persons that even 
an enemy would not rob of their praise and honor, are you 
their descendants, I say, forbidden to remember by .^^hines, 
for the sake of hia own pelfl And observe, other advanti^es 
are not shared in by the dead, but praise for glorious actions 
is the peculiar property of those who have died in achieving 
it; for then even envy opposes them no longer; and the 
defendant, for depriving them of this, deserves now to he 
deprived of his rank, and you will do well to inflict this 
punishment upon him on behalf of your ancestors. But by 
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""fluch language, you miscreant, while of the deeds X'^ gy^, 
Bncestors you made spoil and havoc with your tongue,\^ot 
ruined all our af^drs. And out of all this you are a lantw 
owner and become a considerable personage. For here again :\ 
Before he had wronged the state ho grievously, he aeknowl- ^ 
edged that he bnd been a clerk and was under obligation to 
you for electing him, and he behaved himself with decency; 
but since he has wrought such infinite mischief^ he has drawn 
up his eyebrows, and if any one eaya, " the ex-clerk jEscliines," 
he is at once his enemy, and says be has been slundcrod ; and 
he traverses the market with his robe down to his ankles, 
walking as stately as I'ythocles, puffing out his cheeks, one of 
the friends and acquaintances of Philip for you,^ — -thiit's what 
he is now, — one of those that would be rid of the people, and 
regard the present establishment as a r^ng aea:' he that 
ibmierly worshiped the dining-hall !^ 

Let me now recapitulate to you, in what manner Philip 
outmanceuvred you by getting these abominable men to assist 
him. It is well worth your while to examine and look into 
the whole artilice. At first when lie wanted peace, his do- 
minions being pillaged by corsairs, and his ports having been 
closed so that he could enjoy none of their advantages, he sent 
those men who made such friendly declarations in his name, 
Neoptolemus, Aristodemus, Ctesiphon ; but after wo embas- 
sadors had been with him, he engaged the defendant's services 
directly, to second and support the beastly Fhilocrates, and to 
overpower ua whose intentions were honest; and he composed 
a letter to you, through which he mainly expected to obtain 
peace. Yet even this did not enable him to do any thing 
important against you without destroying the Fhocians ; and 
that was not easy ; for his affairs had been brought as it were 
by accident to such a critical point, that either it was impos- 

' Liternlly : "storm and maiineas." Francis; "confusion and mad- 
ncAS." Tabab: ein wildea Octiimmel wnd linnlime Raspni. See ante, 
p. 158. Compare also Psalm liv. 7 : " Who atilletli the raging of the 
Bea : and the ooise of biB waves, and tliu madness of Ibe people/' Aod 
Shakapearc, Gondauut, Act 111. Scene 1 — 

Will yoii lienca 

Before the tag return ) whose ra^re doth rend 
Like interrupted waLpr«, and o'erbeur 
What they are iised to bear. 
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he hna been : perhaps he will bring forward his childrch nnJ 
mount them up on the bar. But remember, ye men of the 
jury — against his children — that you had many friends and 
allies, whoFB children are wanderers, roaming about in beg- 
gary, having puffered cruel injuries through this man ; who are 
fer moi^ deeerving of your compEtssion than the sons of such 
a malefuctor and tra^itor ; and that these men, by adding to 
the treaty the words " and to his posterity," have deprived 
your children even of their hopes. Against bis own tears 
harden yourselves by reflecting, tliat you have in your power 
a man who bade you send accusers into Arcadia against the 
agents of Philip. Now then you need not send an embassy 
to Peloponnesus, or go a long joomey, or incur traveling ex- 
penses, but only advance each of you up to the bar here, 
and give your righteous and just verdict for your country 
agftinst a man, wlio, {O heaven and earth!) after having de- 
claimed, as I told you in tbe outset, about Marathon, Salamis, 
battles, and trophies, all of a sudden, when he had set fool 
in Macedonia, used the very opposite language — that you 
should not remember your ancestors, not talk of trophies, 
not succor any one, not deliberate in conjunction with the 
Greeks, but should almost dismantle your city walls. Surely 
more disgraceful language has never at any period of time 
been spoken among you. For what Greefe or barbarian is there 
80 stupid, BO miinformed, so bitter an enemy of our state, who, 
if the question were asked — "Tell me, of this present land 
and country of Greece is there a part which would have had 
the name, or been occupied by the Greeks who now posses it, 
if the heroes of Marathon and Salamis, our ancestors, bad not 
enacted those feats of valor on their behalf?"— there is not 
one, I am certain, who would not answer, " !No ; it must 
all have been taken by the barbarians I" Persons that even 
an enemy would not rob of their praise and honor, are you 
their doacendanla, 1 say, forbidden to remember by iKsehines, 
for the sake of his own pclfl And observe, other advantages 
are not shared in by the dead, but praise for glorious actions 
is the peculiar property of those who have died in achieving 
it; for then even envy opposes them no longer; and the 
defendant, for depriving Ihem of this, deserves now to be 
deprived of his rank, and you will do well to inflict this 
punishment upon him on behalf of your ancestors But by 
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Buch language, you miscreant, while of the deeds "i*!" our 
ancestors you made spoil and havoc with your tonguet-jou 
ruined all our affairs. And out of all this you are a land; 
owner and become a coneiderable persouEkge. Far here again : 
Before he liad wronged the state bo grievously, lie acknowl- 
edged that Le had been a clerk and was under obligation to 
you for electing him, and he behaved himself with decency ; 
but since he has wrought euch intinite mischief, he has drawn 
up his eyebrows, and if any one says, " the ex-clerk j5isehin6s," 
he ia at once hia enemy, and says he has been sitindcrod ; and 
he traverses the market with his robe down to his ankles, 
walking as slately as Pythocles, puffing out his cheeks, one of 
the friends and acquaintances of Philip for you, — llmt's what 
he is now, — one of those that would be rid of the people, and 
regard the present establishment as a raging aea:' he that 
formerly worsliiped the dining-hall!^ 

Let me now recapitulate to you, in what manner Philip 
outman<£uvred you by getting these abominable men to assist 
him. It ia well worth your while to examine and look into 
the whole artifice. At first when he wanted peace, his do- 
minions being pillaged by corsairs, and his ports having been 
closed BO that he could enjoy none of their advantages, he sent 
those men who made such fi-jendly declarations in tiie name, 
Neoptolemus, Aristodemun, Cteeiphon ; but afler we embas- 
sadors had beea with him, he engaged the defendant's services 
directly, to second and support the beastly Fhilocrates, and to 
overpower us whose intentions were honest ; and he composed 
a letter to you, through which he mainly expected to obtain 
peace. Yet even this did not enable him to do any thing 
important against you without destroying the Phocians ; and 
that was not easy ; for his aflaira had been brought as it were 
by accident to such a critical point, that either it was Impos- 

' Liternlly: "Btorm and madneBs." Franeia; "confusioD and mnd- 
ncwi" I'abst: tin mldei OetUmrnel uiui einnlone Raifrii See anle. 
p. 168. Compare also Psiilm Ixv. 1 : " Who stilletli tho raging of tha 
aen : and ihe noiae of his waves, and the madneaa of the people. And 
Stukapeare, Conolanuii, Act UL Scene 1 - — 
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Before Uie tag return I wlioeti rafse doth read 
Like intemipted walon, and o'erbeur 
What they are uwd to bear. 
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^^M sible $br him to accomplifih any of his objects, or he must 

^^M Goipuiit falsehood and peijurj, and have all men, Greeks and 

^^P b&Tbarians, witneeses of his baseness. For should he accept 

^* /the Phocians as allies, and take the oaths to them in conjunc- 

/ tion with you, it became necessary at once to break his oathB 

y" to the TbeBsalians and Thehans, the latter of whom he had 

ewom to assist in subjugating Boeotia, the former in restoring 

hthe Pylsean congress. Should he refuse to accept them, (ae in 
fact he did refuse,) he thought you would not suffer liim to 
pass, but would send forces to Thermopylte, as, but for be- 
ing overreached, you would have done, and in that case he 
reckoned it would be impossible to pass. This indeed there 
was no need for him to be informed by otherH ; he had his 
own testimony to the fact ; for the first time when he van- 

■ quished the Phocians, and ovcrlhrew their mercenary troops 
and their cbieflain and general Onomardms, when no people 
in the world, Greek or barbarian, succored the Phocians but 
you, so fer from passing the strait or accomplishing any of 
his objects by the passage, he could not even approach it. 
He was certain therefore, I take it, that now when Thessaly 
was quarreling with him, — the Pherseans for example refused 
to join his march, — when the l?hehans were getting the worst 
and had lost a battle, and a trophy had been erected over 
them, it was impossible to pass, if you sent forces, or to 
attempt it with impunity, unless he had recourse to some 
artifice. " How then shall 1 escape open falsehood, and effect 
all my objects without the imputation of perjury? How? In 
this way — if I can find some Athenian citizens to deceive 
the Athenians ; for that disgrace wiU not devolve upon me." 
Therefore his embassadors gave you notice, that Philip would 
cot accept the Phocians for allies ; but these men explained 
it to the people thus — that it was not proper for Philip openly 
to accept the Phocians for allies, on account of the Thehans 
and Tliesaalians ; but if he got things into his hands and 
obtained the peace, he would then do exactly what we should 
now desire him to agree to. By such promises and lures he 
obtiuned peace from you, excluding the Phocians ; but he had 
next to prevent your sending succor to Thermopylte, for the 
chance of which even then your fifty galleys were lying at 
anchor, so that, if PliiUp advanced, you might oppose him> 
" Well 1 what contrivance shall I have again about t' " 
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To deprive you of your opportunities, and bring matters sud- 
denly upon you,' so that, even if you wished, you should not 
be able to march fi'om home. It was managed by these men 
accordingly, it appears. I, an you have heard several times, 
was unable to depart earlier, and though I hired a vessel, 
I was prevented from setting tsail. But it was necessary also 
that the Phocians should put confidence in Philip, and volun- 
tarily surrender themselves, so that no delay might intervene, 
and no hostile decree come from you. " Well then ; it shall 
be reported by the Athenian embassadors, that the Phocians 
are to be saved, so that even those who mistrust me will 
deliver themselves up, relying on the embassadors : the Athe- 
nians themselves I will send for, that they, believing all their 
objects to be secured, may pass no adverse vote ; and these 
men shall carry such reports and assurances from me, that un- 
der no circumstances will they be induced to stir." 

In this manner and by such contrivances, through men 
doomed themselves to destruction, was every thing brought to 
ruin ; for immediately, instead of seeing Thespiae and Plataea 
re-established, you heard that Orchomenus and Coronea were 
enslaved ; instead of Thebes being humbled and her pride 
and insolence abated, the fortifications of your allies the 
Phocians were being razed to the ground, the persons razing 
them were the Thebans, who by -^chines in his speech had 
been scattered into villages. Instead of Euboea being given 
to you as a compensation for Amphipolis, Philip is even es- 
tablishing places in Euboea to attack you from, and is con- 
tinually forming designs upon Geraestus and Megara. Instead 

* So it is well explained by Keiske in his Index, under ^0i<7ravai, — 
" repente admovere, immittere, ut copias, quibus eum opprimas." 'Aya- 
yovrag refers not to any particular persons, as the Athenian embassadors, 
out generally to Philip and all his party — " that they should bring," 
<&c. ; as Pabst has it : Man mrd machen mussen, doss Jhr zum Handeln 
keine Zeit mehrjindety und die Sache so leiten mussen dass er plbtzlich 
Euehuber den Hals kommt ; in which version however the last clause 
deviates a little from the original. Schaefer properly says the sentence 
is resolvable into dyayelv a6vQ rii TTpdyfiara Kal kiricTTjaai. Sliilleto is 
wrong in supposing that ^L^iirnov could be understood after hTnarfjaai. 
He translates the passage — '* that they (the Athenian envoys) should 
rob you of your times and opportunities of action, and all on a sudden 
bring on afrairs, and place Philip at their head." Francis had fallen 
into a similar error, rendering it, **and proper persons must be ap- 
pointed to conduct and suddenly bring it to such a conclusion," <Sec 
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of Oropus being restored to us, ws are raarchiog out witli 
arms to flgbt for Drymus and the country by Panactus,' 
which we never did while the Phocians were in eafety. lu- 
etead of the ancient rites in tbe temple being restored, and 
hiB treasures being recovered for the god, the genuine Am- 
phictyons are exiled and expelled, and their country has been 
laid deaolate ; they that never were AmpbicCyons in the olden 
time, Macedonians and barbarians, are now thrusting them- 
eelves into tbe council ; whoever njakes mention of the holy 
treasures is thrown down tbe precipice, and Athens has been 
deprived of her preaudience at Delphi.^ The whole busine^ 
has been a sort of enigma to the state. Philip has been dis- 
appointed in nothing, anil lias accomplished every one of his 
purposes; you, after expecting all that you could wish, have 
seen the reverse come to pass, and, while you appear to bo 
at peace, have suffered greater calamities than if yon were at 
war; and these men have their wages for it, and up to the 
present day have not been brought to justice. 

Thttt tbey have been bribed outright for all this, and faavP 
received the price of it, has in many ways, I imagine, been 
apparent to you for some time ; and I fear I am doing the 
reverse of what I intend — I have been annoying you all this 

' Panactua is on the confines of Attica andBreotitt, and bo ia Dpymua, 
HQcording to Suidos. Wbat gave rise to this particulair eipeJition of 
ivliich DemoatbeQea speaks, we have no cerUiin information ; bat there 
em hardly be a donht, mentioned aa it is in connection with OropuB, 
that it related ti> a quarrel between TLiebes and Atbena, and not, aa . 
Winievaki aupposed, to Philip's dcsigDa on Uagara. Thirlwall. in a 
note on the paseoge already quoted (ante, p. £10), writes aa foliowa: — 

" The language oi Deinostbenea wonld rather incline one to auppoBS 
that tbe expedition waa sent to reaist aoiiie aggreaaiona of tho Thebaos 
on tbe debatable frontier. Both Winiewski. (p. 146,) aad Yoemel, (in 
Orat. do Halonnesa, p. 46,) — who bIbq believes that tbeae forces vera 



this Drymns lav on tbe confines, not of Attica and Bteotia. like P«n- 
actus, but of Pliouia and Doris. Their otily reason for this opinion 
aeemfl to be the acecnL ApCfio; is roentionedby IlerodotnB, viii 33, as 
■ Phocian town on the Ccpliisiis. Whether a town of that nacas ex- 
isted there in the time of Demoatbenoa is doubtfoL Tbe plaee Beema 
theD to have been called Apv/iaia. Paus. x. 3. 2. But IlajpocrDtion haa 
AoBuii, !rB?i; jora^ r^f Bumriof xal rff, Amii^r. Even independently 

of this authority, it seem a bard to beliavo that Demostlie '■" ' 

coupled the name of a. place in Phoois with tliat of oi 
frontier, as Winieweki and Voemel su|>poie him to have done." 
' See Appendix 1. 
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Pthne in Btriving W make 
■what JDU knew yourselye 
thing more : la there any of the embassadora aont by Philip 
to whom you, men of the jury, would erect a. brazen statue in 
the market-place! Nay; would you give dinner in the city- 
Iittll, or any other of those rewards which you honor your 
benefactors with ? I should think not. Why ? You are 
certainly neither ungrateful nor unjust nor bad men. It is, 
you would say, and with truth and juetice, because they did 
every thing tor Philip and not a thing for you. Think ye 
then that your sentiments are auch, and Philip's are different, 
— that he confers upon these men presents of such number 
and value, bc<rRu^ on their embassy they aeted well and 
fiiithfuUy for you? Impossible, You see how he received 
Hegesippus and his co-em biissadors. I pass by the i-cst; but 
he banished our poet Xcnoclidcs for entertaining them, his 
fellow-countrymen, Such is the way he behaves to those who 
honestly speak their opinions on your behalf, while to those 
who have sold themselves he behaves as he docs to these men. 
Are witnesses required for this? Are any stronger proofs 
wanted for this 1 Can any one get this away from you ? 

A person howcvt^i- I'lime up to me just before the opening 
of the court,' and told me the strangest thing,^ — that he was 
prepared to accuse Charea,^ and expected, by taking that 
course and talking in that style, to impose on you. Now 
I will not strongly insist upon this fact, that Chares (howso- 
ever brought to trial) has been found to have acted faithfully 
and loyally, as far as lay in his power, for your inleresla, 
though he has incurred many failures through persons who 
&om corrupt motives ruin every thing; but I will make a 
lai^e concession. Let mo grnnt that the defendant will speak 
nothing ahont him but the (ruth : even then, I say, it is a 
perfect mockery for the defendant to accuse him ; for I charge 
not .^ilischines n4th any. of the transactions in the war, (for 
chem the generals are accountable,) nor vritb the state's having 
concluded peace : but thus far I acquit him entirely. What 

' I huve followed Sohaefer's interpretation of jrpS roii SiKaarTiptov. 
Pa(>«t nmboe it refer la place. 

' I'abat incnrrectly raiiilera theao words; und tagle mir alt eint 
imtrliarle Neuigkeit. 

' Sae Appendix LL 
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then do I say, and from what do my charges take their 
From his speaking, when the state was concluding peace, on 
the side of Philocrates, and not on theirs who moved for the 
|ood of the counti'y ; luid from his haying taken bribes; 
from his afterward on the second embassy wasting the times, 
and performing none of jour instructions ; from his tricking 
the state, aud, after giving us to cspect that Philip would do 
all we desired, having utterly ruined our affairs; from his 
afterward, when others warned you to beware of a man who 
hnd done so many wrongs,' appciiriiig as that man's advocate. 
These are my charges ; keep these in remembrance : for a 
just and equitable peace, and men who had betrayed notliing 
and not afterward told lies, I would even have commended, 
and advised you to honor them with a crown. But if any 
general has injured you, it lias nothing to do with the present 
inquiry. For what general has lost Halus, or who has 
destroyed the Phocians? who Doriscusl who Cersobleptes ? 
who the Sacred Mountain? who Thermopyiffit who has 
given to Philip a road all the way to Attica through the 
territory of friends and allies t who has alienated Coronea, 
Orchomenua, Eubosa? who nearly Megara lately^ who has 
made the Thebana powerful 1 Of all these important mat- 
ters none was lost through the generals ; none hag Philip had 
yielded to him at the peace with your consent; they have 
been lost through these men and their venality. If there- 
fore he shirks tliese points, if, to lead you astray, he will talk 
of any thing sooner than them : meet him as 1 surest — 
"We are not sitting in judgment upon a general; you are not 
tried upon those charges. Don't tell us who clso has caused 
the destruction of the Phociaus, but show that you are not 
the cause. Why, if Demosthenes did any wrong, do you 
iHention it now, but did not accuse him when he rendered 
his account? For this very reason you have deserved to 
perish. Don't tell us that peace is a fine thing or an advan- 
tageoDS thing, for no one charges you with the state's having 
concluded peace ; hut that the peace is not a shameful and 
■that we have not been cheated in many 
ways and all was not lost after it — this you may tell us, 

lip; in whoaa favor lEacliiJieB epoke when the Mncedoniaii 
■mbogBedore awne to Athena, ani) rt^qaired the Athenii 
edge bis title se member of the AmphioCynnia Council 
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For all tliese consequences are proved to have been brought 
upon us by you ; and how is it that up to tbis very day you 
pi'aise the author of euch things V If you keep watch upon 
him thus, he will have notliing to aay, but will raise hia 
voice here and huve exercised himself in spouting all to do 
purpose.' 

Aljout his voice too it may be necessary to say something ; 
for I hear that upon this also he very confidently relies, as if 
he can overpower you by his acting. I think however, you 
would be committing a gross absurdity, if, wlien be played 
the miseries of Thyestes and the men at Troy, you drove and 
hissed him off the boards, and nearly stoned him to death, so 
that at laat he desisted from his playing of third-rate parts, 
yet now that, not upon the stage, but in public and most 
importiLDt atfairs of state, he has wrought infinity of evil, 
you should pay regard to him as a fine speaker. Heaven 
forbid ! Do not you be guilty of any foUy, but consider : if 
you are making trial of a herald, you should see that be has 
0. good voice, but if of an embassador and undertaker of public 
duties, that he is honest, that he demeans himself with spirit 
.(JIB your representative, like a fellow-citizen toward you ;^ as 
" (for example) had no respect for Philip, but respected the 
delivered tliem, and never flinched ; whereas the 
htiefendant crouched before him, and sang the pieans, but you 
diai-egarded. Further, when you see eloquence or a fine 
any other such accomplishment in a man of prob- 
ity and honorable ambition, you should all rejoice at it and 
encoorage its display j for it is a common advantage to you 
all: but wlien yon see the like in a corrupt and base man, 
who yields to every temptation of gain, you should discourage 
and hear him with enmity and aversion ; as knavery, getting 
from you the reputation of power, is an engine against the 
stale. You see what miglity troubles have fallen upon the 
slate from what the defendant has got renown by. And 

' Anjjer, not badly: " Tnntilement slopa fera-t-il eelatar cette bella 
■VOiiqu'il aurabian eiereee." Sahaefer: "Iiicaaaum hia toilet voeeia 
pd hoo ipsuni prina ajiepcitam." 

DeaiogUi«Dea by his frequent Bneers at the fi lib voice of IiiaaJrerattrj 
^"'trnya hii fear of that whicli he affeats to undervalue. 

* Auger: "doit avoir de In fiert£ qoand il agit pour voiii, da !• 
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•other powers are tolerably independent ; but that of speak- 
ing is crippled, if yoQ the hearers are unfavorable. Listen 
then to Ihia man as to a venal knave, who will not apeak a 
Sjllublti of truth. 

Observe now, that not onlj in other respects, but in relation 
to your dealings with Philip, it is in evtry way expedient for 
the defendant to be coDvieted. For, on the one hand, should 
he ever arrive at the neceesity of doing justice to Athens, he 
will alter his plan ; — now he has detei-mined to cheat the 
many and court the few ; but if he hear that these men are 
destroyed, he will choose hereafter to serve you the many 
and masters of all On the other band, should he continue in 
the same position of power and pride, the persons wliu are 
ready to do any thing for him you will have removed from 
the country, if you remove these. How think jel — men that 
acted BO, believing they should be called to account — what will 
they do if they have yonr license for their actsi What Eu- 
thycrates, what Lasthenes, what traitor will tbey not surpass ? 
And which of all the rest will not be a wor^e member of the 
commonwealth, seeing that those who have sold your interests 
obtain riches, credit, a capital in Philip's friendship, while 
those who behave themselves like honest men and have spent 
money of their own get annoyance, enmity, ill-will from a cer- 
tain class of people? Never let it come to tliis! Neither for 
your honor, nor for your religion, nor for your safety, nor in 
any other point of view, is it desirable to acquit the defendant. 
You must avenge yourselves, and make him an example to all, 
both to your fellow-citizens and to the rest of the Greeks. 
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THE SACRED WAR. 

Justin commenoes the chapter, in which the subject of this war 
is introduced, with the following passage : * 

''GrsBcise civitates, cum imperare singulsB cupiunt, imperium 
omnes perdiderunt" And he attributes the destruction of Greek 
liberty to the ambition of the Thebans, and the impolitic measuies 
which they took to secure their own predominance. It was indeed 
the weakness to which they had been reduced by the long continu- 
ance of a war provoked by themselves, together with the distrac- 
tions of Thessaly, and the necessity which there seemed to be for 
some controlling power, which caused Philip of Macedon to be put 
at the head of the Amphictyonic League, gave him a victorious 
inroad into southern Greece, and made him the arbiter of her des- 
tinies. 

Phocis,^ the principal seat of this war, is a country bounded on 
the east by Boeotia, on the south by the Corinthian bay, on the west 
by the Ozolian Locrians and a part of -^tolia. To the north-west is 
the little triangular district called Doris, anciently occupied by the 
Dryopes, but wrested from them by the more warlike tribe of 
Dorians, who afterwards became so powerfiil a part of the Hellenic 
body, and issued from this very district to effect the conquest of 
Peloponnesus. North and north-east are the Epicnemidian Locrians 
and the Opuntian Locrians. The rugged ridges of Mount (Eta 
stretch across the northern frontiers of Doris, Phocis, and Epic- 
nemidian Locris, and separate them from Thessaly. This chain of 
mountains, forming the principal barrier of southern Greece, is ter- 
minated by the sea at the extremity of the Malian bay. Here was 
the pass of Thermopylae, which extended more than a mile in 

* Lib. viiL o. 1. 

* The nioth book of Strabo, chapter 8, eontains a description of Pho- 
cis. The tenth book of Pausanias is on the same subject, the greater 
part being devoted to Delphi 
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length between tte clifis of CEta' and a marshy tract close to th« 
flhore of the bay, and opened by a narrow pass into the territory of 
Epicnemidian Locris. In early times it belonged to the Phodans, 
who carried a wall across the western end of the pass, to check the 
incursions of the Tliessolians. The Phoolan territory then extended 
as for as the Euboean straitj and there was a Phocian town oa the 
coaat called Daphnus. A. Locrian tribe afterwards got poasessioa of 
tills district as far as the sua'-coast, and Phocia was separated from 
them by the mountuios of OnomLs, from whidi that tribe took ila 

The river Cephissua rising in the Dorian hills near the town of 
TJltea, flows through the northern part of Phoeis, and empties itself 
into the Copaic Lake in Bceotia.^ Oo a slight eminence between 
the vall^ of this river and Mount Criemis stood Elatea, the second 
city of Phocia; and some milea eastward a road by the mountains 
led to tlie city of Abie, where tliere was an ancient oracular temple 
of Apollo destroyed by Xenes, the ruins of which were long pre- 
BeiTed by the Greeks as a memoriaL* 

The far-famed mountain of Parnassus rises a little above the centre 
of Phoeis, its highest summit being nearly 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. On a slope of the mountain, about seven or eight miles 
below the summit, and itself 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
Blood the ancient Pytho, afterwards Delphi, tlie capital dty of 
Phoeis, and seat of the famous oracle of Apollo. Homer calls it the 
roeky Pytho.' Seven milea and a half to the south, at the head of 
the Cri'BBaan bay, was Cirrhn, anciently called Crissa. A mountwn 
called nirpbis overhung the town, and the river Plistu^ rising in the 
Pamasaisn hills, flowed tirough it into the bay. This afterwards, 
as we sh^l sie, became the port of Delphi." 

Under Uie eBstern declivity of Parnassus, two or three miles from 
the Bteotian froDWcr, was Daulis, whose people are said by Pauaa- 



' At that poir 



; tb^ ra 



ID took the nnrn fi of Callidromus, Strabo, 



t beoaina a Locrian ^ 



but was et leapb destmyed. There 
a SpbcdiuB. tho Homeric leader of Uie 
PhooiaaB. 

Liad, ii. 523. 

» Tlvdiivi re 

' Pnuenuiaa, i. 1, HT. But Strabo. ix, 418, rppreB^nts CrisEH and Cir- 
rha. to have b*ea different towns. Orote lia^ adoptpd thiB vitw, though 
he rejeotB Strabo's account of the two wars, ona in Tbioh riMiB -vas 
deetroyed hy the Criaafflana, the other io which Oftaa Va* liWrnv' by 
tbe Ampbictyona, (History of Greece, iv. 82.) 



iirce, is Tu^ntioned as a Phocian town by Homer ; 
Sophoolra, (EdipuB Bex, 899. 
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nias to have been the most warlike of the Phocians.' The town of 
Anticyra stood at the head of a gulf bearing the same name, to the 
east of the Crissaean gulf, and is said to have been the same town 
which Homer in the catalogue of warriors calls Cyparissns.^ 

Other Phocian towns were Charadra and Amphiclea (called Am- 
phicaea by Herodotus) on the borders of Doris ; Hyampolis on the 
confines of Opuntian Locris ; Ledon (the birth-place of Philomelus) 
and Parapotamii, situated in the vale of the Cephisus, the most fer- 
tile part of Phocis : Neon, to the north-west of Mount Parnassus ; 
Anemorea, the most central town ; Panopeus and Ambry sus, on the. 
Boeotian frontier, the last of which became of importance in the war 
of Thebes and Athens against Philip.^ 

Altogether Phocis comprised from twenty to thirty small cities or 
communities, which were federally united. A general congress was 
held at a place on the road from Daulis to Delphi, where Uiere was 
a large national building called Phocicum, to which deputies were 
sent by each of the communities.* Delphi, however, notwithstand- 
ing its local position, had from an eariy period separated itself from 
the Phocian confederacy, and the inhabitants did not even hke to be 
called Phocians.* The government was in the hands of a few noble 
families, who traced their descent from Deucalion, and from whom 
were chosen a council of five, to manage the affairs of the temple. 
The members of this council held their ofi&ces for life, and were 
called "The Sacred ones."^ 

The Delphian oracle was the most celebrated of all in the G^recian 

' Pausanias, x. 4. It was here that the metamorphosis of Philomela 
took place accordiug to the fable, -whence the nightingale is called 
Daulias ales. Ovid, Epist. Sappho, 164. Thucydides, ii. 29. Strabo, 
ix. 423. 

* Homer, Iliad, ii. 519, and Heyne's notes on the passage. Pausanias, 
X. 36. This, Uke the Thessalian Anticyra, was celebrated for its helle- 
bore. Strabo, ix. 418. 

* Pausanias, x. 33. (&c. 

* Pausanias, x. 5, 1. 

* Pausanias, iv. 34, 11. Thirlwall thinks that the Delphians were of 
Dorian extraction, and that this may account for their generally favor- 
ing the cause of the Spartans and their Dorian alUes. (History of 
Greece, i. 377.) It is probable enough that as Delphi, from a mere vil- 
lage, grew by degrees into a large and flourishing city, enriched and 
embellished by the tribute of visitors from all parts, the Delphians 
chose to consider it as belonging to the whole Hellenic nation, rather 
than to any local community, and on such grounds asserted their inde- 
pendence ; in which they found themselves supported by some of the 
stronger states of Greece. 

* Plutarch, Gr. Quest. 9. In Euripides, Ion, 416, they are called 
AcA0d)v upiarelg, ovq iK?>ifpD(Tev TraXof. Herodotus, viii. 36, speaks of 
rov irpw^rjTeLt, Was he the chief member of the council \ 
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world, and held &om the earliest times in the highest Teneraticn. j. 
was imnsulted on the most important occasions, both for political pur- 
poses, as on questions of war and peace, the eatublishment of laws, 
the institution of religious ceremoniea, tbc foundiug of colonief^ and 
the like, and also for advice in the concerns of private life.' Its 
origin >3 neceasarily^ obscure. It is s^d that a vapor, issuing from, 
the well of Oaeaotis, Intoxicated those tliat approached it, and tbi«w 
them into'delirium. The discovery was made by soniB shepherds, 
whose flocks straying near the spot had been seized wifli convulsions. 
It was then found that human beings were similarly affected, and 
that, whi!e the fit was on tbem, they received a miraculous power of 
prophetic vision and speech. Thisled lo the idea of securing the ben- 
efit of the divine ageucy, which produced such miraouloua effects, br 
establishing a permanent oracle on the spot A temple was built 
aocordingly : the chasm Irom which the vapor ascended was exactly 
in the centre : a tripod was placed over it ; on this sat the priestesa 
and inhuled the sacred smolce, under whose influence she poured 
forth the supernatural sounds inspired by ApoUa' 

' Colonies vera rarely founded ivithout the sanction of Apalla. Cal- 
limaohua says, in hie hymn ; — 

loatancea of consulting the oracle before makia;^ war, or taking other 
deoisive measures, abound in HerodotuB, Tliucjdidea, and other anoient 
hietorians. The cases of Lycui^us and CrceauB are familiar. The Oor- 
GyrsaDB offer to refer their dispute about Epidamnua to the arbitration 
M the Delpbiau oraale. (Thucydides, L 2!j.) Apollo oomniands the 
LacedffiraumaQS to remove the sepulchre of Paueanuis, and erect statuei 
to him in the tempte of Pallaa, (Thnoydidea, L 13*.) Many examples 
occur of private men caasultiag the god. To consult him however for 
a wicked purpose wsa a dangerous experiment. The general 1 



Depositum retinere, et frandero ji 

Juraudo : qumrebaC enim quie numinis esset 
Mens, et an hoo illi faclnuB suaderet Apollo. 
Keddidit ergo metu, non morihus, et tamen omnet 
Voeem adyti dignam templo veramque probavit, 
Eitinctas toti pnriter cum gente domocjne, 
Et quamvis longS deductis gente propinquia. 
' PausBoiaB, I. 34, 1. Strabo, ix. 419. Diodonis. svi. 2fi. 
it legend of Apollo, hie choice of the oracular scat, his 
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, ■ The prieateaa, or Pythia, as she was called, was a native of Delphi, 
and chosen from a humble lamily. Siie was anciently a girl ; but 
one hftTing been seduced by a young Theasalian, it was determined 
by the Delphians that, for the future, no priestess should be ap- 
pointed under the age of filly, though she was otn^ys to be dressed 
ID the garb of a, maiden. Ajj the importance of the oracle increased, 
it became necessary to appoint two and even three women to per- 
(bnn the prophetic fimcdona. For these they were duly prepared 
by a three days' last, by bathing in the holy spring of Castaly, and 
otlief religious rites. The due observance of such rites was seen to 
by the Ddphion managers, to whom the business of the oracle wna 
confided. It has been supposed, that the priestess frequently acted 
under their dictation m delivering the responses ; in later timea, when 
powerful states made a tool of the orade, this was very frequently 
the case ; but to suppose that it was an ordinary occurrence in ike 
early times, would be inconsistent with the received traditions of 
Jiistory, as well as with probabiMty. In Ihe great multitude of 
instances in which the god was consulted, the Delphians had no 
interest in practicing deception ; while they had an interest which 
in the early ages must generally have been paramount to all other 
motives, in mamtaining the reputation of the oracle for truth and 
wisdom. The priestess was usually, from either physical or mental 
tauses, or both, excited to a species of frenzy; and sometimes even 
died in convulsions ailer her prophetic labors. We can hardly 
believe that her madness was habitually feigned, and it is not com- 
patible with a system of craft oo the part of the Pylhia or her 
employers.' 

■9iB Bcrpeot that guarded it, the origin of tlie namen Pftho and Delphi, 
''''Ao.; see the Hameric Hymn to Apollo, and ateo Pausaniae, x. 6, &. 
Compare Strabo, ix. 432. 

' Ptutarch. de Defcctu Oracul. G1. The general respect in viiich the 
Delphian oracle -was held by the Greiiao world inoUnea one to believe 
in some Buperhuman agency, whether of a divine or of an etil BpiHt. 
Many of the rcBponaes were (no doubt) expressed with designed ambi- 
guity ; but the well attested truthMuess uf others can not be set down 
to cWco. Strabo agrees with Herodotus as to the character of the 
oracle. He calls it ti'licviHrrraTov ruv mivrov, (ix. 419, 433.) Ciooro uk 
Ilia first booli de Diviuatione (c 19) urges in favor of the oracle, that it 
never oould have been so celeWted but for its veracity. Admitting its 
decliue in later times, he nays. " TJt igitur nunc mlnon glnrii est, quia 
muiuB oraculorum Veritas eioellit, sic turn, niai summi veritate, in tanti 
gloriA ann fuisset." He suggests as a possible cause of its decline, Uiat 
the inspiring vapor may hnve disappeared : " Potest vii ilia term, qute 
mpntem PythiiB divino afflatu onnoitohat, evanuisse vetuatate, ut cjiiob- 
dam exiiruisBp nmnes aut in alium auFBum contirti^ et deflexos vide- 
mus." The decline of the orttole after the Christian era, which Milton 
has so beautifully touched upon in Iits Christmas hymn, iavora the 
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Gertdn days in eveiy month were appointed fbr conBollutg tLe l. 
cle, to whicli peoplu came from every slaM of Greece. The Ddphii 
regulated the order of conaultation, which was generally determined 
by lot ; but sometimes, as a mark of honor or faTor, they granted 
precedency to partioulur states, aa for example, to CrceauB, to Sparta, 
to Athena, and afterwards to Philip of Macedon. Sometimes also 
they granted e:teniption irom payment of the usual feea.' 

Delphi stood pretty tteorly in the centre of Greece, a posidon 
highly &Torable for Uie oracle.^ The temple was built on liaing 
ground in the liighost part of the city, the front (ai^r its reconslruc- 
tjon, B.C. 548) being of Parian marble. The sacred precinct waa 
adorned with a multitude of beautiful statues and sculptures, pre- 
Beat«d by liie different states of Greece. ^ Giiis of all kinds, ingota 
of gold and silver, vases, bowls, statues, shields, and other orna- 
nientB, were sent by kings and people, as well as by private individ- 
uals, from Greece, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, the .^gtean isles, and Asia 
Minor; particular cells or comportmeDta being appropriated fbr 
their reception.* Even in Homer'u time Delphi was celebrated for 

These were continually augmented till the period of the second 
Peraan invasion, when Xerxes, having received accurate intelli- 
gence of the accumulated treasures, marched to Delphi for the ex> 

tion of demoniacal ageocj. Lucan expFesHeB the feelinge of the moat 
pJouB heatbeos, when he aaya : — 

Non uUo sseula dono 

Nostra carent majore Delm, quam Delphicn Bede» 

Quod siluit. 

* Enripidea, Ion, 421, .£9cbylua, Eumenid. 32. DemoBthenea, 8 
Phaipp. ilfl. De Falfl. Leg. 44fl. Herodotus, i. 64, and Sphweighsou- 
BBr's note. Plutarch in Vit, Pcricl. 81, Vit Alexaod, 14, Alezaoder, 
when die priestess demurred about the time of cinsultation, draped 
her by force into tlie temple ; upon which abe eielainied. " My aon. t£aa 
art invinoihle :" and he eaiil there waa no further need to question the 
god. 

* Hence called y^; i/i^a}i6(. Strabo, iz. 419. The alluoion to this by 
the pools are frequent Ex. gr. Euripides, Great, 5B1. 

vaiuv jipoTnlat aru/ia rlfiei ea^iinaTov. 

* PaueamaSi x. 8. 9. The following chapters contain a long euumera- 
Idoa of what he bad seen, Herodotus, v. 62. 

* Herodotna, i. 14, BO. 51. Strabo, ix, 421. 
' Iliad, ix. 404, 

OiS Sua J.ulmi: ovfbc I'l^r/Topo^ h 
0ai^av 'A!ruA?,iniof Ilvda! Ivi JTEriHjt'otrji, 
i e«Us it iraXvxpOaoB flvK^vof. lEdipni Tyr. i 
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press purpose of pillage. * After his defeat Apollo shared with the 
other gods in the spoU of the invader. ^ 

The importance of Delphi was yet further increased by the insti- 
tution of the Pythian games, and by its having been at a still earlier 
period chosen as one of the seats of the Amphictyonic council. The 
nature and functions of this council are so intimately connected 
with the subject before us, that I must stop to explain them. 

It is related by ancient historians, that Amphictyon, the son of 
Deucalion, founded the institution which bears his name, and the im- 
portance of which was in course of time so greatly enlarged as to have 
been called a general council or diet of all G-reece.' Modern writ- 
ers consider Amphictyon to be a fictitious personage, invented by 
my thologists, and deriving his name from the very council which he 
is supposed to have founded, and which really signifies (according 
to the etymology of the word)* an association of neighboring peo- 
ple for some common purpose, whether of mutual defense, inter- 
course, or sacrifice. The habits of the ancient Greeks inclined them 
to form associations of this kind, especially those of a religious 
character ; and that many such existed, and were called Amphicty- 
onos, we are distinctly informed; for example, one in the island 
Oalauria, one at Onchestus in Boeotia, and the more celebrated one 
of Delos. But that which held its meetings at Delphi and Ther- 
mopylae acquired so much greater a celebrity than all the rest, as to 
be specially called the Amphictyonic assembly.^ 

Twelve different people or tribes united to form this association; 
Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Thessalians, Perrhsebians, Magnetes, 
(Etaeans, Phthiots, Malians, Locrians, Phocians, Dolopians.® Such, 
gathered from the somewhat varying accounts of different authors, 
is considered to be the most probable enumeration of its members. 

* Herodotus, vii. 86. 

' Herodotus, viii. 121 ; ix. 81. Delphi, like other temples, was 
greatly enriched by the spoils of war, as appears from a multitude of 
cases mentioned by ancient authors. Compare Herodotus, viL 132; 
viii. 27. Thucydides, il 84 ; iv. 134. Xenopuon, Hellen. iii. c. 3, s. 1. 
Diodorus, xiL 29 ; xiv. 93, where it is mentioned that the Romans sent 
to Delphi a tithe of the spoils of Veil 

■ So Cicero calls it, De Inventione, ii. 23. " Accusantur apud Am- 
phictyonas, id est, apud commune GraecisB concilium/' In the Amphicty- 
onic decree cited in Demosthenes de Coron. 198, it is called rb Koivdv tuv 
'EXApyi'wv (TvveSpiov. 

* 'AfKpLKTloveg. See Pindar, Isthm. iv. 13. How the vowel came to 
be changed, we can not telL 

* Pdusanias, x. 8. Strabo, ix. 429. Herodotus, viL 200. Thirlwall, 
Or. Hist. i. 373. Grote, iL 321. Archaeological Dictionary, Title Am- 
phictyones. 

* Thirlwall, (i. 377,) thinks that the Dolopians were finally supplant- 
ed by the Delphians, who appear in another list 
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They met twice a year ; in the spring at Delphi, i 
the temple of Ceres in Therraopjise, near to the town of Anthtla. 
Each tribe sent deputies to the congress, called Pylagorre and Bier- 
omnemonei. The former attended and spoke in the debates, and 
voted for their respective tribes, each of whom had two votes. The 
latter were persooa of a sacerdotal character, whose funcljona wore 
principiillj executive, and related to the eecriflces and religions 
observances, though they seem also to have attended the debates 
and assisted the PylagortB, but without tlie right of voting. From 
Athens tliere were sent three- Pylagorie, imnnaUy elected by the 
people, and one Hieromnemon, chosen by lot. ' It appears both 
&om .^iachines and Demosthenes, that besides the ordinary con- 
gress of deputies, which, sat in the temple or sacred building, there 
was occaaionftlly convened a sort of popular Amphictyonic assem- 
bly, composed not only of the Pylagorae and Hieromnemoua, but 
also of the inhabitants of the place, and such strangers as had come 
to worship or consult the Deity.* 

The list of tribes indicates that it was anciently a local rather 
than a national confederacy. Peloponnesus was altogether exclud- 
adi for the Dorians, at the institution of the council, were simply 
the Dorians under Mount (Eta, not the conquering race who at a 
later period comprised the most wariike states of Greece. These 
States afterwards became Amphictyonic, by virtue of thdr Dorian 
origin, as Athena did by virtue of its Ionic Arcadia, Etis, and 
A(£aia, however, at no time belonged to the confederacy; neither 
did .Jltolia, or Acamania. 

Another thing to be remarked is the preponderance of Greeka 
north of Thermopyhe, and the power thereby given to the Thesaa- 
lians; a circumstance which became of great moment in the struggle 
vrith Philip of Macedon. Tlieasajy,^ in ita widest sense included 
the whole district bounded on the north by Olympus and the Cam- 
hiinian range uf mountains, on the east by the jbgtean sea, on the 
south and west by Mounts (Eta and Pindus. Thus considered, it 

' AriatophaaeB, Nabea, B2i. The ofBce of HiEromuemon was deemed 
n very honorable one (See Demosthenea cont Timocr. 747), and the bet- 
ter opinion b, that it vae held for a longer period thau one year, and 
perhaps for life. See the ArcbieoL Biat. title Antpkiclt/ones. 

' jEaohinea, eont. Ctcaiph. 71. De Fals. Le^. 48. DeiuoBthenol, de 
Ooroa. 278. Who are the avvciooi, meutioncd m the Arnphictyoaic de- 
orees In DemoBtheuea. Is uncertam ; but perhaps it raeana the Bierom- 
uemooB, vho sat aa asseseore with tlie Pylagorie, to suggest and advise, 
(see p. 276}, and are fluid even in a looaa way (p. 277) jj-T/ij-iaaBdai. By 
the deflree it was resolved, e-nf?>-iieli' rr/Tjf Ti'?-ay6pifi'^ itai roi}^ fnn'i'dpuvi\ 
and by the showing of Demoathenea, the Hieromnenions did wait over 
the distriet iu questioo. 

' The deseriplJon of Thesaaly ixnapieB the fifth chapter of the n 
book of Strabi. 
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imprebenda half of the Amphiotyoiiic tribes ; bnt the TkesaaliaiiB, 
Strictlj 30 called, occupied only a portion of this district, the re- 
raMnder being held by other races, more or less subject or sub- 
ordinate to them. The PerrhtehiaDS dwelt between the river 
Peneus and Mount Olympus. The Magnetes on the coaat of the 
jEgiean, under Mounts Oasa and Pelion: tJieir country was called 
Magnesia, The Aehiean Phthiota occupied the plain beneath 
Mount Othiys, stretching from thence in a Bouth-easterly direction 
as far as tJie Pagasiean bay, upon which was the town of Halua. 
The Malians were between Phthiotia and Thermopylre, giving name 
to lie Malian bay ; in their country were the cities of AntJcjra and 
Traohis; and afterwards Heraclea was founded by Ihe Lai'edffimo- 
niana, ' West of the Malians wore the ffilffians, occupying the north- 
em slopes of Mount CEta : they included Ihe jEnianes, whom 
Pausanias enumerates as one of the Amphictyonlc people. Dolopia 
was to the north-east of Mount Otluya, and stretched beyond Pm- 
dus as far as the river Achelous. 

The people strictly called Thessah inhabited chiefly the central 
plain between Mounts Pindus, Olympus, Osaa, Pelion, and Othrys, 
Their chief cities were Lariasa, Pharsalun, Crannon, and Pherte. 
Originally they came from Thesprotia in Epirus, and after subduing 
a Pelssgio or .^kihan race, whom they found in occupation, they 
established tliemselvea in tiieir new country as a sort of dominant 
aristocracy. The conquered people were reduced to the condition 
of aerfi, and were called Peuestoe;' being bound to cultivate the 
land, and follow their raastera to battle when required. The Thes- 
salians gradually extended Uieir power over the circumjacent tribes; 
and, could they have been united and under a firm government^ 
would have become formidable to the southern states of Greece: 
but they had no organized system of government, and the feuds 
between the great iamilieB prevented any union taking place, ex- 
cept on particular occasions, and for short periods. Tlie ancient 
quadruple division of Thessaly, which Philip revived for his own 

Eurposes, was probably established at a time when the Thessaliaos 
ad arrived at a considerable height of power. The four districts 
were called Thessaliotis, Histiteotis, Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotia; of 
■which the flrat comprised the central plain, the second the territory 
of the PerrhKbiana and the north-western porta, the third the east- 



' Thucydides, ii. 92, They hoped that it would give them the oom. 
und of Thermnpylas, and the means of making a descent upon the 
P'Wrtbem coast of Eubiea. 

ord is either derived from irtvio. porcrty ; or, ac?oordicg to 
■count, ia a corruption of fiivrarai, from /itnu, becauee they 
'e permauiintly Dttaiihod to the soil, and could not, tike slaves, he 
' ir sent away. piouyaiuB, Antiq. Bom. ii. 0. Athonaus, vL aM. 
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em coaat, and the fourth the country of the Aduean FbtfaiotB 
ready deaoribed. ' 

Another thing to be noticed is, that Amphictyonic memberahip 
belonged not to cities, but to tribes or races, each of whom had the 
Bftme number of Yotea, however great, or however email; so that, 
after the great expaaaion of the Ionic and Doric races, the right of 
represeQtotion in the Amphictyonic congress was shared by Athens 
and Sparta with the numerous communities which had aprung out 
of those raoea respectively. It is supposed that the diSereut citied 
of one tribe took their turna of sending representatives, according 
to some arrangement of which we have no particular iiiformation. 
It is probable tliat a leading and powerful state would gradually as- 
eame to itself the rights of the whole tribe ; yet still its constitutional 
power in the congress would be limited to the original number of 
votes; and Athens or Sparta could only acquire h preponderating 
weight among the Amphlctyons through the infiuenco which they 
exerted over the other constituent tribee. To such influence la 

Enrlly to be ascribed the increasing importance of the Amphietyonio 
ody, and its growth from a mere local association into the aem- 
blance of an Hellenic diet The sanctily of tlie Delphian temple gave 
an additional lustre to its meetings.' 

The oath anciently taken by the members of the league was to 
the following eflect: — "That they would not destroy any city of 
the Amphictyonic tribes ; that they would not cut of their i^rings 
of water either in peace or war ; that they would turn their arma 
against any people who did such things, and destroy their cities ; 
that, if any one committed sacrilege against the god, or formed, or 
was privy to, any design to injure the temple, Uiey would exert 
themselves with hand, foot, tongue, and all their mighty to punish 

History furnishes us with a few examples in which the Amphic- 
tyons at an early period interposed in the affairs of (Jreece, to vin^ 
dicate national rights or pnblic justice, or to maintain tlie honor rf 
Apollo. Thus, when the eonductorsof a procesaon to Delphi were 
insidlcd by some Megarians, the Amphlctyons passed sentence on 
the offenders.' When the Dolopians Scyrus, who had long been 
addicted to ph^cy, seized and imprisoned some Thei=aa!ian mer- 
chanta who put into their port, and the merchanta escaping preferred 
their complaint to the Amphlctyons, they condemned the islanders 

1 Strabo, is. 430. Diodorua, ir. 67. Herodotus, vii. 129, iTd. Thn- 
eydidea, L 2 ; ii. 82 ; iv. IS. Xenophon. HeUeo. vi e. 1. Qrota'a His- 
tiiry of Grfleoe, ii. 507, 

*^Tha_ meeting at Delphi, as well as that at Thennopylo, was called 
it nuT-ala, the Pj/liean rmeting, a cireumatance tending lo show the 
greater antiquity of Iho latter. See Groto, ii 328. 

■ .jBaehines, Do Fnli. Leg. 48. 

* PluUtrcii, Qr. Quieal. E" 
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' to pay a fine. The guilty people, rather than pay the fine, choaa 
to surrender the island to Cimou, i»lio took advantage of the occa- 
sion to annex it to the dominion of Athens.' At the close of the 
l'er»aa war, the Amphictyons offered a reward for Ephialtea who 
betrayed the pass over the mountaina to Xerxes.^ They erected 
a monument to Leonidas.^ After the burning of the I)i:lphian tem- 
pie, B.0. 548, we find them intrusted with the task of rebuilding^ it, 
ami the Alemieonids taking the uontract Irom them for three hun- 
dred talents.' They claimed the right, supposed to be derived from 
their earlieat institution, of sitting in judgment upon disputes be- 
tween Amphictyooic cities ; a ngnt which it most have been diffi- 
cult to exercise, except over the less powerful of their members. 
Traces of such a jurisdiction however are to be found.' 

The most memorable instance of Amphictyonic action in the early 
times is that known by the name of the first Sacred war, which ter- 
minated in the destruction of the city oi' Crissa, and afforded a pre- 
cedent for the punishment of the Pbocians and Locrians two or 
three centuries after. The CrissEeana were charged with taking 
eilortionata tolls from the iTHitora who came to Ddphi by sea from 
the western parts of Greece, or from Italy and Sicily, and who came 
across the Corinthian gulf into tlie Crisstean harbor. They were 
charged (according touiother account) with having encroached upon 
the land of Apollo, aud with having committed outrageB upon some 
Phocian and Argive women returning from the temple. Perhaps 
all these charges were mixed together.* War was declared by the 
Amphictyons, at the instigation (according to Plutarch)'' of Solon 
the Athenian. Clisthenes, king of Sicyon, was chosen to conduct 
the war, in which the AlJienians took an active part, under tiie 
command either of Solon himself or of Alem»on, and the Thessalians 
under Eurylochns. The Crissaaans were besieged, but they made 
on obstinate resistance, and the war, like that of Troy, is said to 
have lasted ten years. It was declared by the oracle, that Crissa 
■would never be taken, until the waves washed the territories of 

I Plntareb in Vil. Cimon. 8. Thuoydidea, L BB. 

> HsrodotuB, vii. 218. 

' HerodotUB, 228. 

* Horodotna, ii lao ; v. 62 ; Strabo, he 421 ; Pnusanias, i. B. The 
Umple built by ibe AmphietjoDB was said to be the third. 

' atrabo, ix. 420. DemosQienes de Cornn. 371. The auit there re- 
ferred tn waa probably an Ampbictyumo suit. Compare tbe same ora- 
tion, p. ill. 

' They are stated with vague generality by jEMhinea, Cont Ctes. 68. 
It ts probable, that the Delphiana, who owed their pmapeiity to the 
domtious of visitors, were jealous of any thing whiuh diverted that 
Bounce of profit intji another ohauueL 

' In tbe life of Snlon. He professes to follow Aristotle's treatise oa 
the viators at the Pythian games. 
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Delphi Solon adrised, that the way to fulfill the oracle was to con- 
secrate to Apollo all the land of the Criasteaai. This was done ; 
the besiegers solemnly vowed tiiat the CrissKan land should bs 
giren to Apollo, and should for ever he waste : soon after this the 
city was taken, by stratagem. Soion diverted the stream of the 
Pl^tus, and after poisoning the waters with tlie roo\a of hellebore, 
sulTered them to return td their foiruer channel ; the besieeed drank 
them with avidity and miserably perished. Thus Crissa Ml, in the 
yp^r B.C. 585. The victors performed tlieir tow, and after rnsiing 
the city to the ground, turned the whole of its domain into a wiL- 
demess. The harbor was given to the Delphians, who now became 
masters of the whole plain from Parna^us to the sea. ' 

To commemorate tiis victory, the Amphictyons, enriched by the 
moil of the conquered city, established the Pjtiiian games, Tvhich 
thenceforth were celebrated quadriennially in the third year of 
every Olympic period. There had been anciently, estabhshed by 
tlie Delphiaaa themselves, an ocl^nnial musical fo^tival, in one cf 
which it was said the poet Thamyris had obtained ihe piize. This 
was enlarged into a more comprehensive one, including not ordy 
competition in music and poetry, eKliibitiona of art in pfuoting and 
sculpture, but also gymnastic contests, with foot, horse, and (£ariot 
races, after the model of tJie Olympic. These were not indeed es- 
tablished all at once, but with additions in successive periods: the 
chariot race was introduced in tlie second i^^ad, when Clisthenes 
of Sicyon was the victor: a part of the CrissKan plain was con- 
verted into the race-course. At the same time the prizes (wbidi 
were at first awarded as in the old musical contests) were abolished, 
and t^e victor's meed was tbenceforth a simple wreath of laurel; 
no less efficacious tlian the Olympian olive to excite the emulation 
of competitors, striving for glory before the eyes of aaaembled 
Greece. The games were under tiie immediate supermtendence of 
the Amphictyonic deputies.^ 

' PausaniaBj i. 37. Strabo, is. 418. .^aehinea, Coat. Ctas. 69. 
AtheniBua, yiii GSD. PolysBDua, vL IS. 

■ Pauaaniaa, z. 7, SS. Strabo, ix 421. Arcliasological Dictjooary, 
title Pj/tkia. The courBe is eaJled the Criesreun Plain by Sopboolea, 
Electra,7Za. 

VaiMytuv Kpiautov Isnrniji' ncSof. 
The Pythian games were opini to all the Greeks, out only to the mem- 
bers of the Ampliictyonio BaaDciatioD: an .^I«1ian is mentioned in the 
Bamo passage as one of the iwmpetitora, v. 754. 

Whetlier the games were celebrated in the spring or the autnnin. has 
been a contoflted point Boeckh ie for tho spnna; : Clintim and Orote 
are for the autumn. See Grate's History of Greece, iv. 8fl. 

Tbe surprise of the Persian on hearing that the Greek athletes ooo- 
tended fur an ohvs garland is well described by Herodotus, r-'- °' 
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Of the history of the Phoeiana little is known till juBt before tlie 
second Fei'sian invasion. We leurti tiiat tlicy hiid much difficulty in 
mainlainiag their indepemience gainst the Thessalians, who, alttn* 
subduing m^jst of the tribes north of Mount (Eta, endeavored to 
push their conquests aontJiward. To check their incureiona, the 
Fhocisjis had anciently, at a time when Thentiopylffi belonged to 
tbeoi, closed np its weaCem entrance with a wall, which, when prop- 
erly guarded, was deemed a cumplei« barrier against an enemy 
advancing from the Malian side. The pass had two gates or open- 
ings ; ona where iJie wall was built, which opened into the road &om 
Anthela to Trachis, giving room for a single wi^n only to enter; 
another, equally narrow, which opened about a mile to tiie east juat 
above the Wwn of Alpeni. The space between the two gates was 
considerably wider, and contained hot springs, Bait or sulphurous 
which gave to the pass the name of Tbermopylte, or ffot Gates.' 
The Phociana, beades blocking up the entrance, endeavored to 
niabe the road impassable by turning into it the water of the mineral 
mrings. These precautions however were rendered of no avail by 
tie discovery of a new road ; which, commencing near Trachis, and 
taking a westerly course up the gorge of the river Asopus, ascend- 
ed the mountain by a track called Anopiea, then turned eastward 
and descended to Alpeni The Trachinians having revealed this roud 
to the ThMsalians, the pass ceased to be an invincible barrier, and the 
wall soon aflerwards was neglected or abaadoned It was probably 
owing to this, that the Phoeians lost the territory, which was after- 
wards acquired by the Epicnemidian Locrians. Certain it ia, that 
they became exposed to invasion from the north, and were reduced 
to rely on their own valor for thdr safiity.' We have no particulars 
of the wars carried on between them and the Thessaliana, until not 
many years before the Persian invaaon, when a Thessaiian army 
crossed the Loerian fi^jntier, and were defeated by a stratagem at 
Hyampolis. The Phodans, dreading their superiority in cavalry, put 
into tlie ground a quantity of pots covered with loose earth; the 
horses charging over these were lamed, and their riders overthrown 
and slaughtered. To avenge this disaster, the Thessalians entered 
Fhocis with an immense force collected from all liieir confederate 
cities. The Phociaas terrified by their numbers, and further dis- 
hearteQ:3d by the loss of a detachment whom they had sent to reoon- 
noitre the enemy, made a huge iiinernl pile, and bringing together 
all thsir women and children, their gold, silver, and other valuables, 
and the images of their gods, gave Uiem in charge to thirty of their 
countrymen, with orders, in case they should be defeated, to kill thn 

' TharmopjIiB waa the nama given by the Greeks in general ; Pylm. 
by tbe ueighbors and Burrouadiug people. Herodotus, vu. SOI. Blrabo, 
ix. 4SS. 

' Herodotus, Vli. 176, IBB, £00, 2\6, 216, 
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women and children, and burn their bodies togetiieT with 
propertj oa the funeral pile, then to kill themaelvea or rush upon the 
swords of the enemy. Haviag given such order, they marched to 
meet the Thessaiians, and fought with auoh desperation, that they 
gained a great victory and delivered their country. From this Pho- 
cion desperation became a proverb. ' 

Herodotus and Pausanioa, from whom we pick up these scraps 
of history, mention also a aucceaaful night-attack made upon the 
Tlieaaalian camp by a select body of Phoclans, having first whitened 
their faces and shields with chalk, to distinguish them irom the 
enemy. According to Herodotus, the Phocians had first been 
driven to the fostnessess of Fama^us. Paueanias relates, that the 
Phocians in their alarm consulted the Delphian oracle, which returned 
a mysterious answer, that Apollo would cause a mortal to encounter 
au immortal, that he would give victory to both, but more complete 
victory to the mortal This was understood to be fulfilled after the 
final battle, in which the Thesaalians chose for their watchword 
Itonian Pallas, the Phocians their Eponymous hero, Pliocus. To 
ebow their gratitude, the Phocians sent to Delphi statues of -Apollo 
and their own commander^ including the prophet Telliaa of Mia, 
under whose counae! they had acted. 



Aleuadie hod invited him into Greece ; and, wiiile he was preparing to 
cross the Helle^ont, they s^it envoys to Peloponnesus, urging that 
troops should be brought to guard the passes of Olympus, and prof- 
fering their assistiiQce. Themistocles and Butenetus sailed with tiiis 
force to Balus, from whence they marched across Thessaly, and 
joined by the Thessalion cavalry occupied the defiles of Tempe: 
being informed however, that their poaitlon could easily be turned by 
the enemy, they re-embarked their troops and sailed homa The 
Thessaiians tlien, finding that they could have no support from thft 
southern &reeks, tendered then' submis.'don to Xerxes, m which they 
were followed by Ihe Perrhffibians, Magnetes, and other northern 
tribes, and also by the Dorians, Locriana, and Bteotians excepting 
Thespira and Platiea. The Greeks determined on defending Ther- 
mopylia which Leonidas with an advanced body was sect to occupf, 
whilst the fleet sailed t« Artemisinm, on the north of the EubtBui 
channel, from which point they could freely communicate with Le- 
onidas, and prevent the Persians landmg troops In his reor.^ 

Leonidas, arriving at Thermopyto, invited the Phocians and the 
Opunlian Locrians lo join him. They both complied; the Phocians 
joining him with a thousand men, the Opuntioti Locrians with their 

' Herodotus, viii. 2T, 28. PansaniaB, i 1. 
• Herodotus, viL B, 172, 173, m, 17B. 
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whole force. ^ He set to work immediately to repair the ancient 
wall ; but hearing now for the first time, that there was another 
road over the momitains, he sent the Phocians, at their own request, 
to defend it, while with the remainder of his forces he kept his sta- 
tion in the pass. Most of the Greeks were struck with terror at the 
approaching multitudes of the enemy, and desired to retreat to the 
isthmus; it was with some difficulty, and chiefly owing to the 
remonstrances of the Phocians and liocrians, anxious for the safety 
of their own countries, that they were induced to remain at Ther- 
mopylae. Xerxes, having marched through Macedonia and Thes- 
saly, arrived in the MaUan territory, and encamped at Trachis, two 
miles from the pass. After two days fighting, in which the Persians 
suffered prodigious loss, Xerxes learned fi-om the Trachinians the 
existence of the mountain road, and dispatched Hydarnes with a 
body of Persians (who were caJled the Immortals) to march by 
night over the cliff and fall upon the rear of Leonidas. The Per- 
sians, under the guidance of Ephialtes the Trachinian, marched all 
night, and at daybreak had mounted to the highest part of the 
rocky road, and were heard by the Phocians, who grasped their 
arms and prepared for battle; but soon, overwhelmed by the 
arrows of so numerous a host, tb-iy fled to the brow of the chff, 
where they awaited the enemy with the intention of selling their 
hves dearly. Hydarnes, not caring to attack the Phocians, pursued 
his march and descended the mountain. The Greeks, hearing of 
his advance, had just time to retire from their perilous situation, 
where Leonidas and his devoted band preferred to remain and sac- 
rifice themselves for the honor of their country.^ 

Xerxes, advancing fi-om Thermopylae, was reinforced by an 
addition of Greek auxiliaries, the Malians, Dorians, Locrians, and 
Boeotians, who now joined him with all their troops, excepting (as 
before) the people of Thespise and Plataea.^ The Locrians would 
probably have joined him at Thermopylae, for they had engaged to 
seize the pass for him, but had been prevented by the arrival of 
Leonidas.* The Phocians, notwithstanding the advance of so 
numerous an army, still refused submission. A message of a singu- 
lar kind was sent to them by the Thessalians, stating fliat they (the 
Thessahans) had great influence with Xerxes, and that it depended 
on them whether the Phocians should be reduced to slavery or 
otherwise ; that they wete willing to forget past injuries, and, if the 
Phocians would give them fifty talents, they would undertake to 

' HavarpatLy. (Herodotus, vil 208.) This means their whole force 
of heavy armed troops. The Opuntian Locrians, as well as the Pho- 
cians, were armed in this fashion. Pausanias, i. 28. 

• Herodotus, vU. 201, 207, 208, 211, 218—28. 

■ Herodotus, viiL 66. 

^ Diodorus, xL 4. 
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avert the tempest that was about to fall upon them. The Pbociaoa 
f^uroed this proposal Heroilotua snjs, they aided with tlie Greeks 
purely out oi' hatred to the ThessaliaoB ; that, if the Thesaaliana 
had been on the other ude, the Phoclans would have been vrith 
the Mede. There seems however scarcely any ground for at- 
tributing their conduct to such a motive. The answer which 
the Phoeiana returned was, that tliey would give no money, 
tiat they were at Uberty to Mediae as well as the TberanUajis, 
if they chose; but they would not consent to betray the oauae 
of Greece.' 

The ThessaJiaos, on receiving this answer, conducted the barba- 
rian army into Phoois, entering it from, the north by a narrow str^ 
of Doria which separates it from Mount (Eta, and commenced 
yayagiog- the rich vaUey of the Cephisua. The Phocian people 
Bvery where fled before them. Some took refuge in the heights of 
Parnassus, on a ridge of rocks called the Tithorea, above the city of 
Heon. The erealer part found shelter at Amphieaa in Ozolian Lo- 
oria. Meanwhile the Persians laid waste the whole countiy, plun- 
dering and destroying all in their way, and setting fire to the cities 
and IJie temples. Fifteen of the principal cities, including Drymus, 
Charadra, Tethronium, Amphiciea, Neon, Elatea, Hyampolis, Para- 
potamii, Abee with its oracular temple, and Panopeus, were burned 
to the ground." 

A division of the army was sent to Delphi, with special ordere to 
oeize the treasures of the temple. The Delphians in alarm inquired 
of the oracle, whether they should biiiy their treasures, or cany 
them away into another land; ApoUo assured them, that be was 
able to defend his own without their sssistanoe. Tliey then left, 
their eity, seeking refuge on the monntains, in the Oorycian cave, or 
atAmpbiHsa; their wives and chiidren tliey sent over to Achaio. 
Sixly men only remtuned, with the chief-priest' Aceratus. The 
barbarians advanced, but hardly had they reached the temple of 
Pallas, which stood in front of the Phcebean sanctuaty, when their 
progress was arrested by dreadful prodigies; a burst of thunder, the 
rolhng of two immense crags trom Pamaaaus, which struck down 
several of their host, and a war-cry issuing from the shrine of Pallas. 
Smitten with sudden panic, tliey turned and fled; the Delphians 
at that moment rushed upon them and completed the rout, assisted 
(as the surviving Persians themselves reported^ by two stiperhnman 
figures in panoply, who never ceased pursumg and slaughtering 
them till they reached Bceotia. The Delphians declared these to be 
their own native heroes, Phylacus and Autenous, who had portions 
of grobnd consecrated to them in the nei^borhood of the temj^. 

' Herodotus, viii. 29. 30. 
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Thus did Apollo fulfill his promise, and vindicate the sanctity of the 
oracle. * 

After this, it appears, a part of the Phocian people, those probably 
whose cities had been spared, submitted with reluctance to Xerxes ; 
the rest maintained themselves in the mountains, from which they 
made incursions from time to time against the Persian army. A 
thousand Phocians however were sent to join Mardonius. They 
came so tardily, that Mardonius, to mark his displeasure, or to in- 
timidate them for the future, or perhaps at first with a more serious 
intention, ordered their troop to be drawn up in a plain, and sur- 
rounded them with his numerous cavalry. The Phocians, supposing 
they were doomed to destruction, formed in a square, and with 
firm countenance awaited the attack. The horsemen rode up with 
lifted javelins, making a feint to charge, but as suddenly they 
wheeled round and retreated. Mardonius applauded the Phocians 
for the courage which they had shown, and assured them, if they 
behaved themselves well in the ensuing campaign, they would be 
rewarded by the king. At Plataea they were stationed with the 
Thebans and other Greek allies of Xerxes, and in the battle were 
opposed to the Athenians ; but all, except the Thebans, fled without 
striking a blow, and Pausanias indeed states, that the Phocians 
deserted in battle to the Greeks. ^ 

Of the spoils of the battle of Salamis the choicest part was sent to 
Delphi, and devoted to the construction of a colossal statue. The 
united Greeks inquired of the god, whether he was content with 
their ofierings ; and he repUed, that he was satisfied with those of 
the other Greeks, but looked for a special gift from the jEginetans, 
to whom the palm of valor had been awarded ; they sent him ac- 
cordingly three golden stars fixed on a brazen mast^ At the close 
of the war a tithe of the spoil was given to Apollo, and out of it was 
made a golden tripod, placed by the Delphians on a three-headed 
brazen serpent, which endured to the time of Pausanias. Shares 
were assigned also to the Olympian Jupiter and Isthmian Neptune.* 
A circumstance is related by Plutarch in the life of Aristides, which 

E roves the peculiar veneration in which the Delphian sanctuary was 
eld by the Greeks. Soon after the battle of Plataea the oracle 
directed that an altar should be raised on the Plataean ground to 
Jupiter the DeUverer; but, as the fires in the country had been 
polluted by the barbarians, it commanded them to be extinguished, 

* Herodotus, viiL 86 — 89 ; who represents that the two crags were 
shown to him in the sacred grove of Pallas Pronsa. Compare Pausa- 
nias, X. 23. 

' Herodotus, ix. 1*7, 81, 67. Pausanias, x. 2. 
> Herodotus, viii. 121, 122. 

* Herodotus, iz. 81. Pauaanias, z. 18. Diodorus, xL 88. Thueydi- 
des, iii 67. 
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.0 sacrifice to be offered, till fire was brought from the tearLh 
of Apollo. To comply with this injunclion, Euchidaa, a Flataeaa, 
ran in oue day from Tlabea to Delphi and Wk, canying with bim 
the sacred fire, and at the moment of his retmn dropped down 
dead with exhaustion. He was rewarded for his act of piety with 
I ■ monument in the temple of Diana. ' 

A congress of the Ampbicl/fons wos held somewhere about this 
fane, at which divera resolutions we™ passed touching the erenia 
KifS the war; among others, to offer a reward for JJjihialtes, and 
iree B monument to Leonidas, as I have already mentioned. It 
IS moved by the Lacedfemoniaos, that the Greeks who had joined 
E Xerxes should be expelled from the Amphictyonic council ; but this 
■ proposal was rejected by the deputies, imder the advice of Themis- 
I tocles, who feared that, if the Thessalians, Thebans, and so many 
t other members were removed from the council, it would full entirely 
tinder the influence of Sparta.^ 

In tlie long period which elapsed between the Persian and the 
second Saored War the Phocians interfered but little in the general 
sff^TB of Greece I they were forced from time to time into alliances 
with the more powerful states, Athens, Sparta, or Thebes, in whose 
wars they played but a subordinate part To recover their power 
at Delphi; was a thing which they still aimed al, but were never 
able fully to accomplish, owing to the interference of Sparta. la 
the year 457 b.c. they invaded the country of the Dorians, and took 
one or two of their oitiea; but the Locedtemonians marching against 
them with a large Peloponnesian force defeated them in battle, and 
compelled them to restore their conquest.^ After the victoir of 
tfinophyta, won in the following year by the Athenians under My- 
ronides over the Bceotoans, not only the whole of Bceotia, but Pho- 
ds also and Opuntian Locris, fell into the power of the Athenians, 
and furnished them with auzihary troops in an expedition which 
they made against Phareahis in Thessaly.* 

Just at tfis period Athena liad acquired a vast accesaon of 
strength as a land as well as a naval power, and the Phocians by 
their coimection with her were enabled, it seems, to become masters 
of Delphi ; for, in the year 448 B.C. it liecame necessary for the La- 
cedemonians to Bend an army into Phocis, to commence a sort of 
sacred war, in which they got possession of the temple and delivered 
it up to the Dpiphiana; but no sooner hail they retired, than the 
Athenians marched into the country and restored the temple to the 
[ Phocians. ' This state of things however was of short duration ; for 

I Plutarch, in Vit, Arigtid. 20. 

• Plutareh, in Vit. Themiat-jcl. 20. 
' Thusjdides, i. 107. Diodorus, li. 79. 

• Thucjdidea, i. 108, 111, Diodorua, ». 81, 83, SI. 

• Thnqrdidei, i. 112. 
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in the next year the Athenians suffered the calamitous defeat at 
Coronea, by which they lost Boeotia and the whole of their power 
in the northern parts of Greece ; and in two years after the thirty 
years truce was concluded between them and ihe Lacedsemonians. * 
Nine years later we find the Lacedsemonians consulting the Del- 
phian oracle, as to the prospect of success in a war with Athens, 
and the god replying, that, if tiiey carried it on with all their might, 
they would get the victory, and he would himself assist them: 
which may seem to indicate that Spartan influence was then re- 
establiahed at Delphi.^ The Corinthian speaker in the congress of 
allies at Sparta suggests, that for the purpose of equipping a fleet 
they could borrow money from Delphi and Olympia.^ At the 
breaking out of the war, the Phocians are in alliance with the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and together with the Boeotians and Locrians furnish a 
contingent of cavalry.* Their old enemies the Thessalians are not 
classed among the regular allies of Athens, though the great mass 
of the people were friendly to her, and succors of Thessalian horse 
were occasionally sent to the Athenians ; but many of the nobles in 
Thessaly favored the Lacedaemonians, and they furnished assistance 
to Brasidas upon his march to Thrace.* 

At the truce for a year concluded between the Spartans and 
Athenians, in the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war, the first 
articles of their convention were the following:^ 



* Thucydides, i. 113, 115. Diodorus, xii. 6, 7. 
' Thucydides, i. 118. 

» Thucydides, i. 121. 

* Thucydides, il 9. Diodorus, sdi. 42. But the Ozolian LocriaDS 
were allied with Athens. Thucydides, iii. 95, 101. 

• Thucydides, ii 22 ; iv. 78 ; v. 13. Compare Demosthenes, Uepl 
Xwrd^eog^ 173. The division of parties among the Thessalians may 
account for their so often changing sides even in battle. Thucydides, l 
107. Diodorus, xv. 11 ; xviii. 12. 

• Thucydides, iv. 118, where Haack correctly observes, that the first 
clause refers solely to the Lacedsemonians and their allies, by whom the 
privilege of access to Delphi was a concession made to Athens. The 
Athenians were by the war excluded generally from the continent of 
Greece, and unable either to consult the oracle, or attend the Pythian 
games. This they sorely felt, and therefore in the peace that followed, 
we find them expressly stipulating for liberty to all to attend the pub- 
lic games. The grand display made by the Athenians, especially Alci- 
biades, at the Olympic festival, which was celebrated in the eleventh 
year of the war, is particularly noticed by Plutarch in his life of that 
extraordinary man. Compare Thucydides, vi 16. Grote*s History of 
Greece, viL 74, note. 

Whether any particular offenders are alluded to by the rot)f ddiKovv- 
rag in the clause of the truce, has been a subject of question. It is not 
improbable that the Athenians may have charged their adversariee with 
Vol. ii.— L 
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" With reapeot to tiie temple and oracle of the Pythian Apollo, 
we ore content that all people who please may use ibum safely and 
fearlessly, according to the national customs. The Lacedfemotiiuiis 
and their allies who are present consent to this, and declare that 
they will send heralds and persuade the Bceotiasa and Phociana, if 
they can. With respect to the treasures of the god, we will take 
measures for the diacoyery of eU ofl'eiiders, both we and you, right- 
eously aad honestly, according to the cuftorus of our countries, and 
the rest who agree, according to ttie customs of their countries re- 
^ectively." 

At the peace of Nicias, concluded i; 
articles were as follows: ' 

" With respect to the national temples, „ . _,.._ 

who please may sacrifice, and visit them, and consult tlie oracle, and 
attend the festiv^, according to the customs of their country, trav- 
eling fearlessly both by sea and land. The temple and sanctuaiy 
of tha Delphian Apollo, and Delphi, shall be subject to their own 
laws, their own taxation, and their own judicature, in regard both 
to persons and land belonging to them, according to theu' andent 



3 the ensuing year, the first 
is agreed that all jiecple 



Prom the above clauses wo may perceive the great importance 
attached by tlie leading states of Greece to Delphi and its oracle, to 
the Fjrthian and other national festivals, and their anxit'l^ to secure 
fi^e access to them for all the Greeks. 

We may notice also, that at this period every thing is done by 
Athens or Lacedtemon; the rest are all absorbed into the alhance <i 
one or ol^er of those cities; no national congress decides any thing; 
the Amphictyons are never even mentioned. 

Diodorus relates that in the year b.o. 418, during the interval of 
the eeneral peace, a war broke out between the Fhocians and 
Iiocnans, and that a battle was fought in which more than a thousand 
of the Locrians were slain;' this is not mentioned by Thuoydides, 
but the fact is not therelbre to be doubted. That there was a feud 
between the Phocians and the Opuntian as well as Ozolian Locrians, 
which led at a later period to important consequences, is abundantly 
dear. Jealousies between neighbors in Greece, at>out some disput«a 



taking eome of the sacred property, and that tlia clansa was inserted to 
quiet them 

■ ThueydiiieB. v. IS. It i? scarcely poisiblo t« translate aoGurately 
the word Ifpflv, which signifieB not only the Baored edifice, but all fljo 
preeiDGt and ground eonsocrated to the god, inelndiog oflen an ezten- 
fhe walk or grove. Nal^r ia the building only. Sea Volekanaar and 
Schweigbieuser ad Herad. vi. 19. The Delphians had their bonndariei 
filed, whfn they ware definitely separated from the Piooians. (Strabo, 



* Diodorus, I 
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territory, or for other causes, were only too common: thus the 
Phocians hated not only the Locrians, but the Boeotians; while 
towards the Athenians tibey had friendly feelings, and were drawn 
into the Peloponnesian alliance by compukion. ^ During the blockade 
of Athens, when the aUies debated whether mercy should be shown 
to the vanquished, and many, especially the Corinthians and Thebans, 
pressed for their destruction, the Phocians voted on the merciful 
side of the question, which was carried, the Lacedaemonians having 
strongly pronounced themselves in its favor. ^ 

In tiie year b.c. d§&^, a new combination was formed among the 
states of Greece, "^^ffthens, Thebes, Corinth, and Argos were at the 
head of a league against Lacedaemon; contrived originally by the 
satrap Tithraustes, who sent money to Greece, in order to excite a 
war and withdraw Agesilaus from Asia. Certain leading men in 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, accepted the Persian gold, and pro- 
ceeded at once to perform the required service, in which they found 
not much difficulty; for even at Thebes and Corinth the ancient 
feeling of attachment to Sparta had for some time past been ex- 
changed for one of distrust and jealousy.^ The immediate cause 
of war was a proceeding of the Theban statesmen, AndrocHdas, 
Ismenias, and Galaxidorus, who, wishing to throw the odium of 
breaking peace upon the Lacedaemonians, contrived to raise a quarrel 
between the Phocians and Opuntian* Locrians, which they expected 
would lead to Spartan interference. They persuaded the Locrians 
to commit a trespass upon some land which was the subject of 
dispute between them and their neighbors. To punish this, the 
Phocians invaded Locris, and carried oflF a large quantity of plunder. 
AndrocHdas and his party then urged their contrymen to assist the 
Locrians; and accordingly the Thebans marched into Phocis, and 
ravaged the country. The Phocians sent to Sparta for succor, 
which was readily granted; and Lysander was sent to Phocis, with 
orders to assemble the forces of all the aUies in that neighborhood, 
namely, the Phocians, CEtseans, Heracleots, Malians, and JSnianians, 
and lead them to Haliartus in Boeotia, where the king Pausanias, 
who was to follow with the Peloponnesian troops and take the chief 
command, appointed to meet him on a given day. Lysander as- 
sembled the fdlies and marched into Boeotia, where he rendered an 

' Thucydides, iii. 96, 101. Xenophon, Hellen. ill c. 6, s. 8. 

' DemostbeneB, De Fals. Leg. 861. He mentions this as a current 
report at Athens. Nor is it at all inconsistent with the account of Xen- 
ophon, Hellen. ii. c. 2, s. 19, 20, though he does not state that the ques- 
tion was formally put to the vote. 

8 Xenophon, Hellen. iii. c. 6, ss. 1, 2. Plutarch, in Vit. Lysand. 27 ; 
In Vit. Artaxerx. 20. 

* Pausanias, iii. 9, says it was the Ampbissian Locrians ; but prob- 
ably he confounds this with subsequent events. 
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important surricB by detaching Ordiomeims from the Theban con- 
federacy, but aflerwarda, maMng' a rash attack upon Haliartus before 
the arriTBl of Pausanias, he was deieated and alniti The Phocian 
and other allies disperaed. Fausaniita arrived soon after; but the 
Th^ana being reinforced by an Athenian army under Thraaybulua, 
he entered into a canvention and returned home ; for which act be 
woa banished fi-om Sparta, and died in exile.' 

Soon after this a congress was held at Corinth, to consider what 
measures should be taken against Sparta, and it was determined to 
send embosses to the different states of Greece, to excite them 
against her. A message came to them from Medius, chief of the 
^cuadffi of Lariasa, requesting their aid against Lycophroii, the 
despot of PheriD, who was supported by the iLacodiemoniana. Two 
t^usand of the ailiea under the command of the Theban Ismenias 
were sent into Thessaty : with whose a^rastance Medius took the 
city of Pharsalus, then held br a Lacedtemociuu garrison; after 
which Ismenias with a force of Bceotians and Argives surprised the 
Trachinian Heradea,' and, after putting to the sword the Lace- 
dnmonians whom he found in that city, deErered it up to iba 
ancient inhabitants, whom he brought back from exile, strengthen- 
ing them with a garrwon of Argives. He then persuaded the JEIni- 
anians and Athamanians to change sides, and collecting an army of 
about six thousand moQ, prepared to take resenge on the Phodana. 
They, under the conduct of Lacisthenes a Laoonian, marched into 
Looris to meet him, but were defeated with a loss of nearly a thon- 
sandmen: Ismeniaahimself losthalf thatnumber; and the Phocians 
returned home without further molestation.^ 

The aspect of things was changed upon the return of Agesilaus 
fi^m A 'lift. That general, having crossed the Hellespont, marched 

' XenophoQ, Helleo. iiL c. 6, as. 8 — 7, 17 — 25. The Thebans, expect- 
ing the Spartan inTasioii, aeod to Athens for succor. The Bpeeoh of tha 
Tbebaa embasaador, and the reply made, oceuT in sections 8 — IS. Oom- 
pare Diodorna, xiv. SI. 

' This city, though a pet oolony of Lncedamon, had never prospered. 
The Thessolinns sod mountaiueBra of (Eta, who eooBidered it was forti- 
fied against them, continnatly annoyed and made war upon the new 
settlara, till they reduced it tu a very Boanty population, llio misgov- 
emment of the Lacodmcooninii officers contributed to its ruin, fii the 
twelfth year of the Peloponneuan war. it van in such a etat« of weak- 
BBBS, that the EtBotiana took possassion of it, for fear tho Athenians 
mi^ht da the same, and thay diemisnf d tlie lAaedemoniHii governor. 
This howavar gave great oflensa at Sparta. (See Thucvdides, iii 92, 
03.100; V.A1.62.) In theyearac. SSS.theLaoedEBmomanshadtsken 
itroog meaBures to re-eatablish their power at Heraclea, aad driven 
fmia their hnmeB large numbere of the mountttiueeiB who were opposed 
to thorn. (Diodnntfl, xiv. 38.) 

■ Diodorus, xiv. 83. 
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through Thrace and Macedonia into Thessaly. There he encountered 
a large body of Thessalian horse, chiefly those of Larissa, Crannon, 
Scotussa, and Pharsalus, who, being in close alliance with the 
Boeotians, gathered round him to dispute his passage. Unsupported 
by infantry, they would not venture to join in close combat with 
the heavy-armed veterans of the Spartan, but hovered on his rear, 
and distressed him by frequent charges, till at length Agesilaus by 
a successful manoeuvre attacked and put them to the rout. He then 
pursued his march through Phthiotis, and passed the strait of Ther- 
mopylae. * Joined hy the troops of Phocis and Orchomenus, and by 
a reinforcement from Peloponnesus, he met the united army of his 
opponents, consisting of Boeotians, Athenians, Argives, Corinthians, 
-^nianians, Euboeans, and Locrians, at Coronea. The victoiy won 
in this field was purchased with hard fighting. Agesilaus severely 
wounded withdrew to Delphi, where he ofiered up a tithe of his 
spoils (being no less than a hundred talents) to Apollo: meanwhile 
his Ueutenant Gylis made an irruption into Locris, and plundered 
the country without opposition till towards the evening, when the 
Locrians, occupying some high ground by which the enemy had to 
return, fell upon their rear, and assailing them with missiles from the 
heights, slew both Gylis himself and many of his officers and soldiers. 
The army of Agesilaus was soon afterwards disbanded, and he sailed 
to Sparta.^ 

The scene of war was afterwards removed to Peloponnesus, and 
the Lacedaemonians, being occupied nearer home, had not leisure to 
invade Boeotia or Attica.^ The war continued eight years, from b.o. 
395 to B.C. 387, and was terminated by the peace of Antalcidas.* 
By this it was stipulated that the Greek states should be indepen- 
dent; an arrangement which virtually secured the leadership to 
Sparta; for she was constituted guardian of the peace, and remained 
at the head of a great alliance, keeping also her governors, or Har- 
mostae, in a great number of cities, while Athens had no subjects 
left her but the small islands of Lemnos, Imbrus, and Sycrus; and 
Thebes was entirely deprived of her sovereignty over the Boeotian 
cities. At first the Thebans demurred to accept the peace with that 
condition, and insisted on taking the oath in the name of all the 
Boeotians ; but the threat of a war, in which they would be isolated 
from all their allies, compelled them to accept the terms dictated 
by Sparta and the Persian king. The Spartans were especially 
rejoiced at the humihation of Thebes, their views with respect to 

* Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 8, bb. 1 — 9. Diodorus, xiv. 83. Plutarch, 
in Vit. Agesil. 16. 

' Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 3, bb. 16 — 23 ; c iv. 8. 1. Diodorus, xiv. 
S'J:. Plutarch, in Vit. Agesil. 19. 

■ Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 7, b. 2. 
, * Diodorus, xiv. 86. 
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lliat fily having been entirely cbftnged since the end of tte Pelopon- 

The Spartans were the first to ™late the conditions of that rery 
peace which they 30 earnestly promoted, by their attack upon Man- 
licctt, Tvhoae wfJb they demoliahed, and whose citizens they dis- 
persed into villages.' But their moat frignal violation of the treaty, 
as well aa of intematioiml ihitb and law, was the seizure of the Cad- 
mea in the year b.o. 382, which brought a speedy retribution npon 
themselves, and led to a total change in the position and prospecia 
of tie other Greek states.' Of the events which followed I can 
make but cursory mention. The Tliebana three years afterwards 
eapel the Spartan garrison, and Sparta declares war, which however 
she does not prosecute vrith her accuatoraed activity. The Athenians, 
with the instinctive impulse which prompted tiiem so oflen to aadst 
the weak against the strong (an impulse both of policy and genei^ 
ositj"), support their neighbors in the apparently unequal contest; 
imtil, after a seven years' war, the Thebana not only succeed in r&- 
pulaing flie invader, but become strong enough to reconquer tha 
Bceolian towns, two of wliich, Theapiffi and Piatiea, they raze to tJia 
ground, and espol the inhabitanla. Immediately after this, the 
Athenians make peace on liberal terms with Sparta, and Thebes is 
left to fight single-lianded. The battle of Leucta proved, contrary to 
thepreviousopinionof the Greeks, that Thebea was a match, or more 
than a nmtdi, for her rival in militaFy pruwess, and transferred tc 
her that prn-eminence as a land power which had so long exclusivelv 
belonged to Sparta, The breaking np of the old Peloponneaian al- 
liance, the Theban invasion of Laconia, the foundation of Kesaene 
and Megalopolis, were the rapid and most important consequences of 
this victory,* 

This period was marked not only by the display of an extraordi- 
nary martial spirit and energy on the part of the Thebans, but by & 
great improvement in military tactica and ovganizoUon, due to the 
genius of Epaminondas. His chief ^m in battle seems to have been. 
that which has been pursued with succeea by generals in modem, 
times; namely, to eoncenti-ate his efforts upon some vital and deci- 
sivo point, and at that point to make his attack with a numerous 
force of the choicest troops; a system which often gives the advan- 

' Xenophon, HcUen. v. c. 1. bb. 31 — 36. Sixteen years after, the 
Tbebans preferred fighting Sparta and her allies alone to accepting suck 
terras ; but then EpamuiondaB wag their counselor. 

' Xenophon, ITelleu. v. o. 3. ea, 1 — 7. DiodoruB, xv. 12. 

' Xeoophon, Hellen. v. o. 4, e. 1. Diodorue, xv. 1, SO. 

< Sea my obseryatiooB in tha argument to tie oration for the Uegalo- 
pdlltana, L 2U4 Conipara Xenophon, Eellen. vi. c. 3, 4. DiodoruB, 
ST, SB, 69, ea. Pauaaniaa, vi 12 ; viiL 27 ; ii 13, 14 Dinaruhus, a. 
Dein.9S. 
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tage of superior numbers to an army less numerous on the whole 
than the adversary. The institution of the Sacred Band — a select 
body of three hundred men of the best families, intimately connected 
by ties of friendship, animated by the same spirit, and trained to act 
together as one man in battle — ^had a good effect in exciting emula- 
tion and setting an example to the rest of the army. This band was 
maintained in the Oadmea at the pubHc cost The whole body of 
citizens composing the army were by constant exercises inured to 
the discipline of war ; and tiieir fine appearance and martial bearing, 
both in the camp and in the field, excited gener-^l ad~airation. The 
leadership of Greece, thus transferred from Sparta to Thebes, may 
be considered to have been held by her for about ten years, firom 
the battle of Leuctra to that of Mantinea, after which she de- 
clined.' 

Meanwhile Athens had profited by the rupture between Sparta 
and Thebes, and by the dissatisfaction which the hai*sh measures of 
Sparta had excited in Greece, to put herself at the head of a new 
confederacy, including a great number of her old aUies. Chios and 
Byzantium, Rhodes and Mitylene, were the first to join her ; others 
soon followed : the alliance was formed upon an equitable basis ; each 
member of it was to be independent^ and have an equal vote in the 
congress, which was held at Athens. The Athenians appUed them- 
selves vigorously to the augmentation of their navy, and the battle 
of Naxos, B.C. 376, made her again mistress of the sea. The Lace- 
daemonians, making peace witS Athens, b.c. 371, were content to 
withdraw their governors fi'om the towns which they Lad so long 
kept in subjection, and to grant to the Greek states in reality that 
independence of which the peace of Antalcidas had given them but 
the name.^ 

The further humiUation of Sparta, consequent upon the battle of 
Leuctra, revived in the minds of the Athenians their ancient jeal- 
ousies of Thebes, and alarmed them also, for fear the balance of 
power should incline too much in her favor. This again brought 
them into connection with Lacedaemon, and they conceived at one 
time the idea that tiiey might step into her place as protectors of the 



* Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, b. 12 ; vii. c. 6, ss. 12, 23, 24. Diodoms, 
XV. 55, 85, 88. Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 18, 19. He states that Gor- 
gidas, who first established the Sacred Band, distributed them among 
the different ranks ; but Pelopidas, who proved their valor at Tegyra^ 
where they fought together, ever afterwards kept them united, and 
charged at their head in the most difficult and dangerous enterprises. 
Tliis battle of Tegvra, he says, taught the Spartans, that it was not the 
Eurotas that made men brave, but bravery was the produce of all 
countries. 

* Diodorus, xv. 28| 29, 34. Xenophon, Hellen. v. < 4^ 68. 61—66 ; 
vl a 8, B. 18. 
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i Feloponnesion allies; a acheme not destined to be realized. The 
jnnotjon of these two states however greatly ooatributed to check 
the ambltiouB eSbrta of the Theban?, who, atter the battle of Man- 
tinea, and the irreparable loss of their great general and atatesman, 
Eparoinondas, found that thej had oaly depressed tlieir enemiea 
without being able to maintain their own position as the chiefs of a 
great Hellenic confederacy. Athens, with her naval strength, her 
inaalar alliance, and increasing commercial resourceB, was &er the 
battle of Uantinea unqueationabiy the first city in Greece.' 

The Phociana, during the first eight years of the war with Thehea, 
I temaincd faithful k> the Spartan alliance. They accompanied the 
I Lacedemonian armies ia tlie campBigns of Ageailaua and Cleombro 
tas, and fought for them at Leuetra. In the year following the 
battle of Teg)^ that is, b.o. 37i, the Tliebans^ having reduced the 
Eceotian towns, carried their arms into Phocis; a measure which 
(according to Xenophon) caused offence to Athens, on accoont of 
her ancient connection with that country. Cieombrotus arrived with 
Buocora, and for the time the Thebans retreated ; but after the battle 
of Lenatra they were in a condition to persuade or compel almost 
all their neighbora, except the Athenians, to join them, ienophon 
says, the Phocians became their subjects; Diodorus, their friends. 
Toese diSerent terms may perhaps represent the same thing; or it 
may be, the mild and liberal pohcy of Epaminondaa had prevailed 
upon the Phodans to fell into hia views. At all events they, with 
the Eubceans, Locrians, Acamacians, Eeracieota, Mnliass, and Thea- 
salians, formed a part of the army with which that general for the 
first time invaded Laoonia, b.o. 369. Tet on his 1^ expedition, 
before the battle of Mantinea, b.o. 362, the Phocians refiwed to fol- 
low him, alleging that b^ the terras of their treaty they were bound 
to defend the Thebans, rf attacked, but not to join liiem ia offensive 

The Theasaiians had made but little advance, either in power or in 
genera! estimation, among the Greeks, owing chiefly to their irregular 
government and want of union. Unfiiithiul to their foreign alliances, 
ttiey were not more steady among themselves. A licentious aristoc- 
racy, devoted to the pleasures of the table and riotous amuaementa, 
o thought to improve the condition of their own dependenta 
'tt." 



much less to promote the welfare of their a 



in(ry.» 



' Xenophon, Hollen. vL c. i, bs. 19, 20; c. 5, as. 2, 3, 83 — 49. Do. 
moBthBDea, Olvnth, iit B6. 

' XenopboQ, Hellen. vi. e. 1, a. 1 ; c. 3, a. 1 ; o. 3, 8. 1 ; c. 5, s. 2S -, 
vii. 0. B, s. 4. DindoruB, iv. 31, B3, SB, 86. 

' laocrates, Epist. ad Phiiinp. ii. 410. AtheniBUS, vL p. 280. D*- 
moethenPB, Olyntn. L 16, says they were uTriaro (iuofi nn! net irHaiv liv 
flpuiroir. Again, De Coron. 240, of JiOTuTrnJOroi SeT-raAol xai iliioiirflijrol 

O^ffaioi, Tha AleusdtB were the moet intalligent and n&W lli^ 
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Commanding their various hordes of retainers,' they broke out 
from time to time into dissension and war with each other. A few 
great families, such as the Aleuadae of Larissa, the Scopadse of Phar- 
salus and Crannon, obtained by their wealth and influence a political 
power, which extended itself more or less over the adjacent people. 
Occasionally some eminent man among these families was, eitner 
with their consent, or by some other means, invested with a sort of 
despotic authority under the title of Ihgus. Thus, we have seen^ 
Medius was the chief of the Aleuadae at Larissa.^ In eariy times, 
as we gather from the speech (to be noticed presently) of Polydamas, 
a Tagus was appointed for the whole of united Thessaly, who, having 
a large army and national revenue at his disposal, became a very 
formidable potentate. The jealousy of the nobles, and their love of 
rude independence, prevented any such authority being permanently 
established. At Pherae we find that a tyranny ^ that is, an unconsti- 
tutional sovereignty assumed without the consent of the people, pre« 
vailed for a considerable time. At the close of the Peloponnesian 
war that city was governed by Lycophron, who formed tiie design 
of reducing all Thessaly under his dominion, and defeated with great 
slaughter the Larissaeans and other Thessalians who opposed him.^ 
This is the same Lycophron who was the ally of Sparta, and against 
whom the Boeotians and their allies sent succors to Medius, as before 
mentioned. Xenophon relates, that Aristippus of Larissa, being a 

take the lead in putting down the tyranny at Phera DiodoruB, xvi. 
14. Plato, in the beginning of the Meno, speaks of them as having been 
instructed by the Sophist Gorgias. He was also entertained by Ja^on. 
See Pausanias, vi. 17 ; and compare Isocrates, Hepi ^ AvridoGEtig, 166 ; 
Cicero, Orator. 52. The Pharsahans were the most luxurious and idle 
people in Thessaly, according to Theopompus, apud Athenaeum, xii 527. 

* The Penestse. See ante, p. 231. They sometimes revolted, like the 
Helots of Laconia. See Xenophon, Hellen. ii. c. 3, s. 36. Memorab. i. 
c. 2, s. 24. 

' Diodorus, xiv. 82. He makes a distinction between the constitu- 
tional authority of Medius dwaarevovTog ttjc AaoiaarjCf and that of 
Lycrophon rdv (pepov ropavvov. Herodotus calls the Aleuadse Qeoca 
Iltiq paoLkfjEg. (vii. 6.) Orestes, whom the Athenians endeavored to 
restore, is called BaaLlevg. (Thucydides, i. 1 11.) The term is used vaguely 
to denote the quasi-regal power exercised by the members of these noble 
families, either jointly or singly, in those parts of Thessaly which ac- 
knowledged their sway. Compare Pindar, Pyth. x. 8. Theocritus, 
Idyll xvi. 34. The Aleuadae had complete ascendency in Thessaly, 
after the second Persian invasion. Leotychidas the Spartan was sent 
to punish them for the assistance they had rendered to Xerxes, but was 
bribed by them to withdraw his troops, when he had the opportunity 
of conquering the whole country. (Herodotus, vi 72. Pausanias, iil 7.) 
The word Tagus signified Marshal or Director^ and was perhaps a mill 
tary title. 

' Xenophon, Hellen. ii. c. 3, s. 4, with Schneider's note 

L2 
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friend of Gyrus, obtained from him the loan of foiir thousand Boldiera 
with paj for six months, to assist bioi Bgftinst an opposing faction in 
bis own city, and that Cynia requested him not to make up hiB 
qnarrei without first consulting him. A portion of these soldiers, 
under the command of Meno, were sent back to Cyrus, and marched 
with him against hi? brotber Artaserxes.' Whether tlie disturbances 
which Ariatippua desired to quell were, aa Schneidur thinks, con- 
nected witb the designs of Lycophron, or aroae merely out of the 
domestic quarrels of Larisaa, we can not determme. 

Lycophron was Buoceeded by his son Jaaon, a man whose history 
deserses particular attention. Inheriting his father's ambition, but 
with greater vigor and capacity, he was enabled to accomphah the 
schema, which Lycophron had formed, of uniting all Thessaly tmder 
hia dominion. Oonnecting himself with Amyntaa, king of Mace- 
donia, and Alcetfts, king of Epirua, he conceived the idea, (at least 
after the battle t^ Leuctra,) of seizing the vacant leadership of 
Greece, with he considered that the Lacedsemoniana had irretriev- 
ably lost, the Thebans were not competent to hold, and no other 
power was prepared to atrive for, Tlie character of his deMgas, and 
the circumstances which favored them, are so vividly set forth in 
the statement of Polydamas at Sparta, related by Xenoplion, that I 
can not do better tlian give it in the words of that liistoriaD.^ 

In the year b.o. 374, about two years before the battle of Leuctra, 
Polydaraas of Pharsalus presented himself to the authorities at Sparta, 
and requested an audience. He was a man of high reputation 
throughout all Thessaly, and so esteemed by the Pharsalians for his 
ho*or and integrity, that in a time of civil broil they put their cita- 
del into his keeping, and intrusted him with the receipt of dieir 
revenues, out of which he was to eipend a fixed sum upon the 
public worship and the general adminiatration. This duty he 
faithfully discharged, maintaining a garrison in the citadel, defraying 
all the expenses of government, and accounting every year for what 
moneja he received. If there was a deficiency, he made it up out 
of his o^n private purse, and repaid himself when there was a anr- 
plus. He was in ^neral given to hospitality and magnificence in 
the Thessalian fashion. Introduced to the IJacediemoman assembly, 
he addressed them thus : — 

" Men of Lacediemon, I have been your state-friend and bene- 
factor, as my ancestors have bi'en from time iramomorial ; and I 
deem it proper to apply to you if I am in any difficulty, and to give 
you noticeif any scheme adverse to your interests is formed in Thes- 
saly. You must hnve heard the name of Jason ; for he is a man of 



' Xennphon, AnahaBia, i. c. 1, e. 10 ; c. 2. es. I, fl. Meoo'e i , 

w described by Xenoplion, ia a pretty good apecimpn of Thessalian p«r- 
fidv. Sea Lib. iL o. 6, as. 21 — 29. 

* Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 1. Oompare Diodonu, zv. 67, i 
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great power and celebrity. This Jason made a truce with me, 
obtained an interview, and spoke as follows : — ^ Polydamas/ he said, 
^ that I could force your city of Pharsalus to submission, you may 
infer from what I am about to say. I have most of the Thessalian 
cities, and those of the greatest importance, allied to me ; I brought 
them into subjection, notwithstanding that you fought on their side 
against me. You know, of course, fliat I have soldiers in my pay 
to the number of six thousand, whom, I imagine, no city could 
easily resist A force equally numerous may be turned out else- 
where ; but the state armies have some men advanced in age, others 
not yet in their prime ; and very few in any city undergo bodily 
training; whereas no one is in my pay who is not able to toil 
equally with myself.' Jason (I must tell you the truth) has great 

Eersoual strength, is generally fond of labor, and makes a trial of 
is followers every day. For he leads tliem with arms in hand both 
in their exercises and on their marches ; and whomsoever he sees 
fond of the toils and perils of war, he rewards with double, treble, 
and quadruple pay, besides other presents, and also with medical 
attendance in sickness, and with a distinguished funeral ; so that all 
his soldiers are sure that merit in war procures for them a life of the 
greatest honor and abundance. He showed me also (what I knew 
before), that the Maracians^ and Dolopians were subject to him, and 
Alceta^ the governor of Epirus, * Therefore,* said he, * why should 
I have any doubt of being able to subdue you easily ? A person 
unacquainted with me might say — ^Why then do you delay, and not 
march directly against the Pharsalians ? Because I deem it infinitely 
better to gain you for willing than for unwilling allies. For, were 
you forced into subjection, you would be plotting all the mischief 
you could against me, and I should desire you to be as weak as pos- 
sible ; whereas, if you are persuaded to join me, it is plain we 
should do our utmost to strengthen each other. I perceive, Poly- 
damas, that your country looks on you with respect. K now you 
will bring it into friendly relations with me, I promise you, that I 
will make you the greatest man in Greece next to myself. What it 
is that I offer you the second place in, I beg you to hear ; and don*t 
believe any thing I say, unless on reflection you judge it to be true. 
Well ; this is evident, that by the accession of Pharsalus and the 
cities dependent on you, I should easily become Tagus of all the 
Thessalians : it is certain also, that, when Thessaly is under a Tagus, 
her cavalry amount to six thousand men, and her heavy-armed 
infantry are more than ten thousand. Looking at their strength and 
spirit, I think, if they were well taken care o^ there is not a nation 
to which the Thessahans would endure to be subject Vast as is 
the breadth of Thessaly, all the surrounding tribes are her subjects, 

' An iEtolian people, adjacent to the Dolopians. See Schneider's 
note. 
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irhen a Tagos is appointed here ; and nearly all tlio people in these 
parts are armed wiui the javeUn, bo that probably «e aiioiild have 
an overpowering force of Peltastse. Furtlier, thu Bceotians ami 
all now at war with Ijacedjemon are my allies; and Ibey are con- 
tent to follow me, if I will only deliver thera from the Lacedamo- 
nians. Even the Athenians, I know, woulil do any thing to obtain 
my alliunce ; but I am not inclined to be connected with them, for 
I think I could get Uie empire of the sea still more easily tian that 
of the land. Conaider if this again be a reaaonable calculalion. 
Having posaesaon of Macedonia, irom which tlie Athenians import 
their timber, surely we shall be able to build more sliips tiian they 
will ; and for manning them, which do you liiink would have more 
fedUtiea — the Atheniuna, or we, with so mmiy valuable retainers? 
For the maintenance of soaiaon which would bo the better pro- 
Tided, we, wto have such an abundance of com that we export it 
claewliere, or the Athenians, who have not sufficient for themsdvBB 
without buying it ? And in all probability, I take it, we should have 
a more abundant supply of money, when we slioidd not be depend- 
ent on little islands, but enjoy the produce of continental countries ; 
for it is certain that all the people round pay tribute, when Thessaly 
is under a Tagus. Ton know of course that the Persian king, who 
is the richest of men, derives hia revenue not from islands, but (roni 
the continent. Him I believe I could conquer atiU more easily than 
Greece ; for I know that all people there but one are more addicted 
to servitude than to figiiting; and I know what a force marching 19 
with CjTus, and what a force with Agesilaus, reduced the king to 
estremities,' To thia I replied, that every thing which he had said 
was worthy of conaidervition ; but as we were the friends of Lace- 
daemon, it was impossible, I thought, to go over to their enemies, 
without having any ground of complaint. He commended me, aod 
said that my friendship was the more to be desired for my fideliW ; 
and he gave me leave to come and declare to yon the truth, that be 
intended to attack the Pharaalians, if we compliud not with hia 
request. He bade me apply to you for assistance : ' and if th^ give 
it you,' said be, ' thnt is, if you can persuade them to send sumaent 
succors to carry on war with me, let us then abide the issue of the 
war, whatever it may be ; but if their aid be not in your opinion 
sufficient, your country may have cause to complain of you — that 
country in which you are honored and enjoy the highest prosperity.' 
Upon this matter, therefore, I ara come to vou, and I tell yon all 
tiiat I see myself in that country, and all that I have heard from 
him. And, men of Lacedssmon, the state of things I conceive to be 
this : — If you will send a force that, not only in my judgment, but 
in that of the Thessalians in general, is adequate to maintain a wac 
y/Hh Jason, the cities will revolt from him ; for they are all watch- 
. ing with alarm the progress of hia power. If you suppose, however, 
HuX your emancipated Helots and a man of private etation will be 
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sufficient^ I advise you to keep quiet. For be assured, that the war 
will be against a formidable array of strength, and against a man 
who is so prudent a general, that whatever he attempts, whether in 
the way of stratagem, or surprise, or open attack, he hardly ever 
fails. He can make the same use of the night as of the day, and on 
occasions of haste he can work while he is taking his meals. He 
thinks it time to rest, when he has returned to the place from which 
he started and transacted his business. And his followers he has 
inured to the same habits. When the soldiers have, by their exer- 
tions achieved a good piece of success, he knows how to excite 
their imaginations ; so that his men are taught this, that relaxation 
is procured by toil. Moreover, in regard to sensual pleasures, he is 
the most temperate man I know ; so that notliing of this kind keeps 
him from the regular performance of his duty. ^ Consider then, and 
tell me, as is but fair, what you will be able and what you intend 
to do." 

For the particulars of this remarkable speech we can rely on the 
account of Xenophon, who had good opportunities of learning them 
at Sparta. It is interesting in one point of view especially, as show^ 
ing that the divisions of the Greek states had even at this time 
excited in the breast of one ambitious man the hope of conquering 
them all. The grounds upon which Jason founded his hopes were 
pretty nearly the same as those which formed the basis of Philip's 
calculations, when he strove for the mastery of Greece. The cir* 
cumstances were indeed much more favorable to Philip than to 
Jason. We can scarcely help charging the latter with exaggeration 
in his estimates, and perhaps with some degree of ignorance and 
presumption, if we suppose him to have spoken his real opinions to 
Polydamas. He seems to have overrated the quality of his own 
infantry, as compared with those of the Greek states ; certainly he 
overrated his chances of obtaining maritime ascendency. The facility 
with which Alexander was afterwards overpowered by the Thebans 
shows in some degree the precarious character of the force on which 
Jason depended. Philip held a constitutional monarchy, inherited 
from his ancestors, and had brought his army to a high state of dis- 
cipline, the efficiency of which he had tried in many bloody encoun- 
ters with his warhke neighbors, before he ventured to attack the 
southern Greeks : even then he proceeded with the utmost caution. 
He never in his hfe established a navy which was able to cope with 
the Athenian ; and when he attacked the Greeks, they were far 
weaker and more divided than at the time of the battle of Leuctra. 
It is next to certain, that Jason would havs failed in the attempt in 
which Philip succeeded. The characters of the two men, however, 
were very similar. * 

' See the observations of Isocrates, Philipp. p. 106. Cicero'compares 
Jason, as a crafty politician, with Themistocles. (De Officua^ L %(\.\ 
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The Lacedsemonians took two days to consider their reply to 
Folydamas, and on. the third day, seeing how many of Iheir troops 
were employed in the war with Tiiebea and Athens, they informed 
liim tliat lor the present tliey were unable to aeod out any adequate 
Buccora, and advised him to return and do the best tliat he could 
for himself and liis city. He thanked tbem for their strdght-forward 
answer, and left them. On his return, he begged Jaaon not to com- 
pel him ta give up the eitadel, wliiuh hud been intrusted to his 
seeping ; but gave his own sous as hostages, and promised that he 
would bring hia country over to Jason's ^lionce, and help to make 
him Tagus. Both these things were aucomplished. The FluiTaalidi^ 
entered into a treaty with Jason, and he was appointed Tagus of all 
Thessiily. He then arranged the contingents wiiich every city waa 
to furnjsh of cavi^ry and heavy-armed mfantry ; and it was found 
that the cavalry of £he TheBsaGnns and their oiliea numbered more 
than eight thousand, their heavy-armed infantry as many as twenty 
thousand, besidea an immense force of PeltasUe, 

In the follovving year, b, 0.373, Jason came with Alcetns of Epinia 
to Athens, to intercede with thepeopleonbehalf of Timoiheus, who 
was brought to trial for his delay in carrying succors to Corcyro. 
Timolheus was at that time so poor, that to entertain his illusliious 
vistCors, who lodged in his house in the Pirteus, he waa obliged to 
borrow some articles of dress and furniture, two sUver cups, and a 
mina in money. Their intercession prevailed, but he was removed 
from his command. ' 

After the battle of Leuctra the Thebana sent to Jason for assist- 
ance, wishing to complete the rout of the defeated army, and fearing 
the arrival of reinforcements from Peloponnesus. Jason, intending to 
march through Fhocis, gave orders to prepare a fleet, as if he waa 
going by sea; then with, a small body of troops, before the Pbodana 
liad time to assemble, he passed rapidly through their territory sod 
joined the Bceotian army. The Tliebans wished him to fall upon the 
rear of the Peloponnesians, who were still encamped in Boaoda, 
wlule they attacked them in front; but Jason advised, that it was 
better to let them quit the country than to risk the chance of another 
battie, in which the desperation of the enemy might give tbom the 



Arigtfltle meotiooB a saying of his, " that it la lawful to do aomo evil, in 
order to effect gi'eat good." (Rhetoric, i. 12, 31.) Compare the aneo- 
dotea of PolTfflnua. Strateg. vL 1, 

' DemoBthenes, cent. Timotk 1187, 1190, 1181. Senophon, Hellen. 
vi. c. 2, a. 13. CornBliuB Kcpoa, in Vit. Tioioth, 76. Aketoa asaiated 
in the tranBportatinn of Athenian troops to Coiojrn. XeoophoD, ibid. 
B. 11. Jason waa on friendly terniB with the Thpbana and AtheniBn?, 
but not in active alliance with Ihcm. Hia intimnry with Timotheus 
made him of course acquaiuted with leocratPB. There is an eitant 
rpistle of iBocrates to the aona of Juson, in which he declinea an invito- 
UoD to Fltei'fB. 
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victory. He then went to the adversary's camp, (for notwithstand- 
ing his alliance with Thebes, he still kept up his hereditary connec- 
tion with Sparta,) and he represented to the Lacedeemonians, how 
dangerous it might be for them to stay in Boeotia in the presence of 
a victorious army, with allies not hearty in their cause, and who 
were thinking even of treating with the enemy. His counsels pre- 
vailed, and the Lacedaemonians, after concluding an armistice, re- 
treated. Jason gained his object, which was, to attach both parties 
to himself, and let neither obtain any decisive advantage. He then 
returned by Phocis, attacking Hyampolis on his road, and doing 
considerable damage to its town and territory ; after which, passing 
by Heraclea, he razed the walls, to prevent it being used as a fortress 
against him when he marched southward. * 

In the following year Jason took steps which opened the eyes of 
Greece yet more clearly to his designs. The Pythian festival was 
coming on. He ordered preparations to be made on a great scale for 
the sacrifice ; each city in his dominion was required to furnish a cer- 
tain number of oxen, sheep, goats, and swine ; the total of which, 
without any city being heavily charged, amounted to a thousand 
oxen, and ten thousand of the smaller animals : and he offered the 
reward of a golden crown to the city which produced the finest ox. 
He gave notice to the Thessalians to prepare themselves for a mihtary 
expedition by the time of the festival: it was supposed that he 
intended to hold the games under his own presidency, and there were 
misgivings as to his designs on the Delphian treasures. The Del- 
phians asked the oracle, what was to be done if he laid his hands 
upon them ; and Apollo replied, that he would see to it. Whatever 
his schemes may have been, they were brought to a sudden termina- 
tion. One day, after he had held a review of his cavalry at Pherse, 
be sat in his chair of state to give audience to his subjects, when 
seven youths, under the pretense of asking his judgment upon some 
private quarrel, advanced close up to him, and, before his guards 
had time to interpose, savagely attacked and murdered him. One 
of them was slain in the act of striking ; a second was taken and 
instantly put to death ; the other five jumped on horses that were 
ready for them, and effected their escape. In every Greek city, 
through which they passed, honors were conferred upon the assas- 
sins ; a proof how great had been the terror excited by the enter- 
prises of this man. ^ 

Jason was succeeded by his brothers Polydorus and Poljrphron ; 
the former of whom came to a sudden death, not without suspicion 
of foul play. Polyphron, on whom suspicion fell, confirmed the bad 

' Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, ss. 20 — 21. The account -which Diodo- 
ru8 gives of these proceedings is somewhat different, and not so prob 
able. See Thirlwall, Hist of Greece, v. 78. 

' Xenophon, Hellen. vL c. 4, ss. 28 — 32. Diodorus, zv. 60. 
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opinion of hia subjoota by varioiia tyrannical acts. He ptit to death 
Polydamaa andeight other of theprindpaluitiicasof Pharaalus; and 
drove many from Larissa into exile. After goveFniag- Theaaaiy for 
one year, he was murdered by his nephew Alexander, who surpassed 
him in vice and cruelty, and ia a sluiit time drove the Thessalians 
to solicit foreign aid. Tlua brought back Thessaly to a state of dis- 
union and weakne^ Alexander, notwithstanding the combinatjon 
agaJosC him, maiutaiaed his power in Fherae and the adjacent towns, 
and reigned altogether about eleven years, siding alternately with 
Thebes and Alliens, and doing no little mischief to both.' 

The Aleiiads of Lariasa made the first effort for the dehverance 
of their country, by inviting to their assistance Alexander king of 
UaoedoQ. The young king, who had juat succeeded hia father 
Ajnyntaa, came promptly at their request, and while the tyrant of 
Phenn waa preparing to carry the war into Macedonia, took by eur- 
prise tlie cities of Liirissa and Crannon, and put garrisons in bolh.^ 
But be was soon recalled to His own kingdom, probably by the in- 
trigues of his mother Burydiee and Pt<3emy of Alorus; and tiie 
Thessalians, again pressed by the tyrant, invoked the aid of Thebes. 
Pelopidas was sent with an army, and with orders to settle the af- 
fairs of Thessaly in the beat manner for Theban interests. Having 
advanced to Larisaa, which was surrendered to him, lie had an in- 
terview with Alexander of Pherse, and reproached bim bo severely 
for his conduct, that Alexander, in abrra for hia safety, retired to 
[ Pherae, leaving the Theban general to settle matters as he choae 
I with bis allies in Theasaly. Pelopidas made such arrangements for 
the future government of Thessaly as were generally acceptable to 
his allies, and in accordance with his instructions from home. He 
proceeded also to Macedonia, where he strengthened his oountry's 
cause by an allbiice which he concluded witJi king Alexander, re- 
ceiving from him (according to Diodorus) bis brother Philip, then 
fiiteen years old, as a hostage ; ^ ofler which he returned into Soeo- 

' Xenophon, Hollen. vi, c 4, bb. 83—36. Diodorna, kt, 61, difers 
from him ia some particulars. Plutarch (in Vit Pelopid. 39) agrees 
with Xanophnn in makiD? Alexander the nephew, not the brother ot 
Foiydorue. See Soimeider and WeBseling's notes. 

* Diodorus, xv. fll. 

* Diodorus, jfv. 67. Compare Bectinn 61 ; apeopding to wMoh, Alex- 
ander intended to hold Lariaaa and Cranaon for himself Pelopidiu, 
tharoforo, tbouglit it necesaary fa eeoure hia fidelity. Diodurua, how- 
ever, gives a different aeeount nf the manner io which Philip oama to be 
Bent to Thebee, Lib. xvi. 2. Plutarch (in Vit. Pelopiii. 2fl et seqq.) 
Btatea that Pelopid:is whs inriled to Macedonia, to settle the disputes 
between Alexander and Ptolemy : and also that he went npnn a Beoond 
oooaMon, after the murder of Alexander, and eompellr^d Ptolemy to 
give hostages to iosora his proper admioiBtratiou as regent, SeeQrote^ 
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tia, leaving: Thessaly, through which he again passed, apparently 
tranquil The year however had scarcely passed, when Theban in- 
terference was again sohcited, on account of some new oppressions 
from Pherse. Pelopidas and Ismenias were sent, but without troops, 
in the character of embassadors ; for it was thought, that their name 
and presence would be sufficient to overawe the tyrant. This ex- 
pectation was futile. Alexander came with an army to Pharsalus, 
where a conference was appointed to be held between him and the 
Theban generals ; and they imprudently put both the city and them- 
selves into the power of a man who was totally regardless of good 
faith and honor. He seized their persons, carried them prisoners to 
Pherae, and treated them with the utmost indignity. To avenge 
this insult, the Thebans sent Hypatus and Cleomenes into Thessaly, 
with an army of eight thousand foot and six hundred horse ; to 
oppose which, Alexander, not trusting entirely to his own forces, 
applied to the Athenians, who dispatched to his assistance a fleet 
of thirty sail and a thousand soldiers, under the command of Au- 
tocles. The Thebans approaching Pherae were met by Alexander 
with a force greatly superior in cavalry, notwithstanding which, they 
desired to attack him ; but before they could join battle, their Thes- . 
saUan aUies deserted ; Alexander was reinforced by the troops of 
Athens and other auxiliaries, and the Thebans, distressed for pro- 
visions, found it necessary to retreat. Their march was through an 
open plain ; Alexander assailed their rear with his cavalry and jave- 
lin-men, who did such execution, that the whole of the Theban 
army was in peril The soldiers, almost in despair, called upon 
Epaminondas, who was serving among them as a volunteer, * to 
take the command. He quickly restored confidence; forming a 
rear-guard vdth his horse and light troops, he repulsed the pursuing 
enemy, and effected his retreat in safety.^ 

The Thebans fined Hypatus and Cleomenes on their return for 
misconduct, and chose Epaminondas for their general, to retrieve 
the fortune of the war. He proceeded early in the year b.c. 367 to 
execute his commission; but Alexander, fearing to encounter a 
Theban army under such a general, and perhaps disappointed of 
some expected aid from Athens, thought proper to come to terms, 

views as to the different expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. (His- 
tory of Greece, x. 361.) 

^- He had been deposed from his office of Bceotarch, on a charge of 
having shown undue favor to the LacedsBmonians in the last Peleponne- 
sian campaign, by not pushing the advantage which he had gained in 
the battle at the Isthmus. Diodorus, xv. 72. 

' Diodorus, xv. 71. Cornelius Nepos, in Vit. Pelopid. 101. Pausa- 
nias, ix. 16 ; who represents Alexander to have laid an ambush for the 
Thebans, soon after they had passed Thermopylee. He also states, that 
Alexander released. Pelopidas on this first expedition. 

* The AtheniaoB advised that certain succors, which Dioii^«A»&VAi^^«3c^ 
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and coQStiitcd to release his prisoners. Epsminondas^ having 
BCcomplished tlie main objects of die expeditiDn, withdrew his 

Dttring three yeors that followed, the Thobans, as it appears, had 
no leisure to attend to the affairs of Thessalj ] and Alexander used 
the opportunity thus afforded turn for exercising his cruelty and ex- 
tenOiag his power. He occupied with garrisotM the districts of 
Mugnesia and Flithiotis. In Meliboea sad Scotussa he perpetrated 
frightful massacres. The citizens in each of these were aummoned 
to a general assembly, to answer some complaints which he had 
against them: he tiien surrounded them with his guards, who 
Bpeored them all, and cast their borfies into llie town-moat The 
cities were given up to plunder, and the wooien and children sold 
lor slavea.' 

In the year b.c. 3G4 the Thehana were again eolidted to cbastiBe 
the tyrant, and they determined to send seven thousand men under 
the command of Felopidaa. It ao happened, before the Theban 
troops set out, there was an eclipse of ^e sun, nn cT<=nt which was 
considered aa unlucky omen among the Greeks. Tlie expedition 
was poalponed : but Pelopidaa with a small band of volunleera pro- 
ceeded to Pharealus, and putting himself at the head of his 'Tbes- 
, Balian conlederates, did not fear to meet Alexander with an army 
■double hia own number. They fought at CynoscepaJjB, and Alex- 
ander wna defeaifid; but unfortunately PeJopidas, pressing rashly 
forward and challenging the tyrant to personal combat, was over- 
powerod by numbers and slain. He was honored with a splendid 
funeral by the Thessaiians, who requostol as a special favor of tie 
Tliebans, that he might be buried in their country. ^ The war ■was 
Tigoroudy prosecuted ; the Theban reinforcements arriving, defeated 

that year to FelopomieBus, should be carried ii 

the Thebans. But tlie lAcedsmoiimuB said the' 

nia. XeiiopboB, Hellea viL c I, a. 29. Aleiauder, by hia impiison- 

ment of Pelopidas, and liberal protniaea to the AtheoiaDB, vbb in h^lt 

lavor among them at this time. DemoelheneB. oantr. Aristnc 600. 

' Plntarch, m Vit Pelopid. 2a Diodonia, it. 15. pnta the liberatjon 
of Felopidaa a year later, and Bays Dotbiug of Epominondm. 

' Diodorus, XV. I.'i. PauaaniaB, vi. B. 

' PelopdaawasaaableanoffieerpasEpHminoDdaB waaagcnaral. TTio 
vietory at Leuetra tvaa as muoh owing to bis prompt aod timely cbsrga 
vich the Saered Band, Bi to tbe nuiiii design uf the battle by his ccj- 
leagae. la. otlier roapepts, Pclopidas was one of the best characlera of 
Botiquity: s true patriot, brave, generous, uuselfislL These qnalitiea 
wore perhaps not sufficiently tempered with pnideaoe. Hin raehneu 
ia bnttlo (for which Plutarch blames him) coat him his lite. He ia oom- 

Eared by the biographer with Mureellns, who owed his death to a umi- 
ir and less excuaable want of caution. Compare Polybiue, viiL 1. Dio- 
dorii^ XV, 81, 
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Alexander in a second and more decisive battle, and constrained 
him to accept a peace, by the terms of which he was to withdraw 
his garrisons from Magnesia and Phthiotis, confine himself to his 
hereditary dominion of Pherae, and also become a subject ally of 
Thebes. Troops both of Alexander and the independent Thessa- 
lians served under Epaminondas in the campaign of Mantinea.* 

Peace with Thebes had severed Alexander from the alliance of 
Athens ; and he turned his attention to the equipment of a navy, 
chiefly with a view to enrich himself by piracy. Pagasse, the port 
of Pherae, was conveniently situated for an outlet into the ^gaean 
sea, and the small islands off the coast of Thessaly, then belonging 
to Athens, were exposed to his attack. In the year b.o. 361 he 
took the island of Tenus, and made slaves of the inhabitants. The 
next year he took or pillaged several other of the Cyclad isles, and 
made a descent on Peparethus; he even defeated an Athenian 
fleet, captured six vessels and a large number of prisoners, and then 
suddenly sailed into Piraeus, landed on the quay, and carried off 
considerable plunder. The Athenians were so incensed with their 
commander Leosthenes, for his negligence in permitting such disas- 
ters, that they sentenced him to deatii.^ 

We now approach the period of the Sacred War, the causes of which 
could not easily be explained without first presenting before the 
reader a general view of Grecian affairs, and of the relation in which 
the various parties stood to each other at the time when the war 
broke out 

After the general peace which followed the battle of Mantinea, 
the Thebans found that their influence among the Greek states was 
considerably diminished. This may have been owing partly to the 
severity of their proceedings against the Boeotian cities, which of- 
fended the feelings of the Greeks, partly to the fears and jealousies 
of the independent states. Theban headship was a thing which 
they had not been accustomed to, and which they could hardly rec- 
oncile to sentiments of Hellenic patriotism.^ Accordingly, though 
alliance of the most fi:iendly kind subsisted between tibe Thebans 
and the Argives, Megalopolitans, and Messenians, the last of whom 
owed their very existence as a nation to Epaminondas, the Thebans 
could no longer sway the counsels of these confederates, so as to 

• Diodorus, xv. 80, 85. Xenophon, Hellen. viL c. 6, s. 4. Plutarch, 
ia Vit Pelopid. 82. 

■ Diodorus, xv. 96. Demosthenes, confer. Polyd. 1207. De Coron. 
Trierarch. 1230. Polyaenus, Strateg. vi. 2. I have already noticed the 
proceedings against some of the Trierarohs, who delegated their command 
on this occasion. YoL i. appendix v. p. 816. 

* Diodorus, xv. 60, represents Jason as asserting, Qijpaiovc tuv Trpw- 
TELuiv fiy d^iovg elvai. Compare Demosthenes, De Coron. 2S1. Isocrates, 
De Pace, 162, 171. Philipp. 9S. 
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moke them aubservient to ambitious views of their own. In the 
north, tliej wLTe in fricmdij coonectiim with the Louriana aod Thea- 
salians; while towards the Fhooians llioy hud entcrtiLined feeliaga 
of ancer and hostility, ever since that people hod refused to Join 
them m theu- biat expedition to Peloponnesus. But the principal 
check to the ambition of Thebea was Alhona, who by her maritjme 
situation and resources was secure against attack, and could offer 
protection to her weaker neighbors against Theban encroachment. 
Kpaminondua had seen, that his country would never retain her as- 
cendency in Greece, unless she applied herself to maritime affairs, 
and strove to compete with Athena for the doroinion of the sea. 
The year before his death he made on exciting speech before tlie 
people, encouraging them to lum at naval supremacy, and boldly de- 
claring that the Propylffia of the Athenian Acropolis should be trans- 
ferred to the Cadmea. A decree was passed at his suggestion for 
the coQstniotion of an arsenal and a hundred vessels of war: and 
Epaminondaa was actually sent with an armament to the .^gcean 
and the Propontia, to excilfi revolt aitiong ti:e Athenian allies. He 
succeeded so for ns to drive an Athenian squadron from the sea, and 
obtain [iromises of alliance from Chios, Abodes, and Byzantium, the 
ssme states which, a few years later, took the lead in the Soraal 
War against Atliens.' These naval projicta however, died with 
Epaminondas ; nor indeed waa Thebea favorably situated for be- 
coming a maritime power, unless she had possession of Euboea. 
Hero again was a iruitful subject of contenuon witli Athens, to 
whom the dominion, or at least the friendship, of Bubcea was of 
immense importance in more than one point of view. The people 
of that island had most of them joined the Attic and Theban con- 
federacy against Sparta, with the exception of the Oritea, who re- 
sisted all the efforts of Chabriaa to make himself master of their 
city.^ "When Athens went over lo Sparta, the The'ian interest 
seems to have prevailed in the island ; for Eubceaos are nmnbered 
among the troops that followed Epaminondas to Peloponnesus. 
Eubtea itself; however, was much divided. Tyrants sprang up in 
some of the cities, who were ready to side with either Athens or 
Thebes, according as it suited thoir views. Such were Mneechar- 
chus of Ohalcis and Theraison of Eretria. s The latter had in the 
year b.o. 36G inflicted a great blow upon Athens, by causing her to 
lose Oropus. He assisted some exiles, sallying from Eubcea to get 
possession of it ; and the Athenians, after sending forces for its re- 
covery, were persuaded to enter into an arrangement, by which tha 

' Diodorua. IV. IS, 79; who assprta that, if Epaminondaa had lived 
longer, tlie ThebanB woald undoubtedly have aequired the empire of th« 
Bcs. Compare .^eohiues, De Fals. Leg. 4S. Isocrates, Philipp. BS. 

' DiodoruB, xv, 80, 

■ ,^schiii(», contr, Ctesiph. SB. 
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Thebans were to hold the city in trust, until the claims of the con- 
tending parties could be decided. Instead of this ever being done, 
the Thebans, not liking to part with a place so desirable for the 
command of Eubcea, kept it in their own hands, nor was it restored 
even at the general peace.* 

In the year b.o. 358 or 357, Eubcea was the scene of a short but 
fierce contest between the Athenians and Thebans. It was brought 
about by some internal disputes in the island, in which the aid of 
Thebes was invoked against the despots Menesarchus and Themison. 
The Thebans, to support their partisans and maintain their suprem- 
acy in Eubcea, sent over a large force ; while their opponents ap- 
plied for succor to the Athenians. At this time hardly a city in 
Eubcea was connected with the Athenians, except Orcus perhaps, 
which the Spartan aUiance may have brought over to them. A 
good opportunity now presented itself to recover their power in the 
island. Still they hesitated, either doubting their chance of success, 
or suspecting the sincerity . of the parties who invited them : a 
debate was held on the question, when Timotheus starting up made 
that forcible appeal to his countrymen, which is related by Demos- 
thenes in the Oration on the Chersonese — " Are you deliberating 
what to do, when you have the Thebans in the island ? Will you 
not cover the sea with galleys ? Will you not rush to the Piraeus 
immediately and launch your ships ?" — The people, roused by this 
language, voted war on the instant ; and such was their zeal, aided 
by the patriotism of many wealthy citizens who voluntered to serve 
the office of trierarch, (among them Demosthenes himself,) that the 
whole armament was equipped and sent oflf within five days. The 
campaign lasted about a month, during which there was no decisive 
action, but a great deal of fighting and much loss of life on both 
sides. The general result was to the advantage of the Athenians, 
who forced their adversaries into a convention, by which they 
agreed to evacuate the island ; and having freed it from the pres- 
ence of the Theban army, and withdrawing themselves firom further 
interference, were regarded as benefactors, and honored with a 
golden crown. The Euboean cities, left to their own domestic 
governments, were re-annexed to the Athenian confederacy, and 
severed entirely from the dominion of Thebes.^ 

Such was the positiou of affairs, when the Thebans in an evil 
hour for Grecian Uberty determined on taking a step, by which, 
while they gratified their revengeful feelings against their enemies, 
they hoped possibly to exalt tibemselves at their expense. This 

Xenophon, Hellen, vii. c. 4, s. 1 ; where see the note of Schneider: 
and compare the Oration for the Megalopolitans, vol. i. p. 210, note 1. 
2 DirfidoruB, xvi. 7. -^schines, contr. Ctesiph. 65, 67. DemostheneSj 
De Cherson. 108 ; Pro Megalopol. 205 ; De Coron. 269 ; Contr. Mid 
666, 670 ; Contr. Androt. 697, 616 ; Contr. Timocr. 756. 
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"waa to ioToko npon them the seatenoe of en. Amphictyoruo aeserrh 
blj. It was a long time since the Amphictyona had taken &uj 
aotive part ia Q-recian politica. Their periodi(»l meetings had beea 
regularlj held na iiaiud, in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn at 
Thermopylae; but their attention had been confined wholly to 
reli^ouH oeremoaieH and local busineaa, without meddling in the 
more momentous questions of war and peace or other international 
oODoems. The Thebans, on fi-iendly terms wHii the majority of 
the Amphictyonic tribes, deemed it a good oppoitunity to revive 
the dormant functions of the cooncil, and make it a political engine 
for their own purposes. This, under existing circumstances, might 
afford an easier and cheaper means of accomphshiD^^ their ends than 
either war or diplomacy. Accordingly they preferred a complaint 
against the Lacedtemonians lor their perfidious seizure of the Cud- 
mea, and induced the Amphictyons to iraiiose on them a fine of 
five hundred talents. The exact lime when this sentence -was 
passed does not appear, but It was probably soon after the battle of 
Mantinea.' The fine not having been paid was doubled; but the 
Lacedmmonians took no notice either of one sentence or the other. 
In the year B.a 357 or 356, the Thebans preferred a charge against 
the Phocians for having cultivated a portion of the Oirrluean plain, 
whioh. had been condemned to lie waste ever since the first tiered 
War. It is probable enough, that both the Phodana and the Am- 
phia^an Locrians had committed trespasses upon thin land, tiUing or 
inclosing from the waste portions whioh were of no value either to 
the temple or to the Pythian festival; and it might bo these very 
encroachments which formed the debaleable land of which Pausa- 
nias speaks." None but those in the neighborhood would caia 
really about the matter; but it made a good pretext for complaint 
against people who were obnoxious on other grounds, and with 
such view was eagerly tiiken up by the Thebnns, and perhaps th* 
Tbessaliaus. A decree passed against the PhodanB, condemning 
them to a fine of many talenta ; which not being paid, the Hierortt- 
nemons brought the case ngsin, before the council, and demande<l 
judgment against them for their contumacy ; stating that there were 
Others loo whose penalties oi^ht to be enforced, to wit, the Lace- 
dsmonians, and that the defaulters merited pubhc execration. 
Judgment was passed, that the land of the Phocians should ba 
consecrated to ApoUo." Diodorua, who always takes what he 

' Whara Diodorua (svi. 23) narrates the charges prefarred against 
tlis LacedEBmooiaDs and tile FhocianB, he is spealnnz of past events, r.ot 
referable to the year with whioh he prefaces the cSiaptcr. The nar-a- 
tjve of the current year ooninieMoa with the Beta of Philomclua. 
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considered the religions view of the question, says that the sentence 
of the Amphictyons was greatly approved by the Greeks. He 
seems to forget that the Thebans, for having razed to the ground 
Platae, Thespiae, and Orchomenus, were equally liable to Amphicty- 
onic censure; and also that the motives of the parties concerned in 
these proceedings were not the purest in the world. In asserting 
that they were generally sanctioned by public opinion, he most 
likely confounds the time when the sentence was passed with a sub- 
sequent period, when the proceedings of the Phocians at Delphi 
excited disapprobation even among those who were not well in- 
clined to their enemies. » 

While this sentence impended over the Phocians, and they were 
in alarm lest it should be immediately put in force, Philomelus, 
a native of Ledon, and a man of high reputation among his coun- 
trymen, addressed them in a tone of encouragement, urging that it 
was impossible to pay the fine on account of its magnitude, and 
that to allow their land to be taken as forfeit would not only be 
cowardice on their part, but absolute and certain ruin. He [showed 
the injustice of the sentence, and its disproportion to the alleged 
crime ; and then advised them to procure its reversal, which they 
might easily do, if they would assert their ancient title to the pos- 
session of Delphi and the presidency of the oracle ; in support of 
which he cited the well-known lines from the catalogue of itie ships 
in Homer,^ If they would only make him their general with full 
powers, he offered to guarantee their success.^ 

The Phocians, stimulated by their fears, elected Philomelus to be 
their general, and invested him with absolute powers.* He pro- 

If this be well founded, it must have referred to the part they took in 
the campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleombrotus ; and tnis would lead us 
to suppose, that the charge was preferred soon after the battle of Leuc- 
tra ; for it would have been absurd to revive it at a later period, after 
the Phocians had been admitted to the Theban alliance. But this was 
hardly the kind of offense to be a fit subject for Amphiotyonic cogni- 
zance. I could rather believe the story cited from Duris by Athenaeus 
(xiii. 560), that an outrage committed by some Phocian upon a Theban 
lady was the cause of the war. Pausanias (x. 2) says be iias not been 
able to discover, whether the fine was imposed on the Phocians for any 
real offense, or whether it was owing to the malice of their old enemies, 
the Thessalians. 

' Demosthenes (De Coron. 231) intimates distinctly, that the Athe- 
nians, though they wished weU to the Phocians in the war, disapproved 
of their proceedings, by which he refers to their seizure of Delpni and 
its treasures. 

' khriip ^ukjiuv 2;^;e<5tof Kot 'Emarpodoc ^pX^v, 

01 KvTTuptaaov kxov TlvBCtvd re irerpifeaaav, 

* Diodorus, xvi. 23. Pausanias, x. 2. 

* The Pbooian generals were civil as well as military despots^ durlo^ 
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ceeded immediately to Sparta, and revealed his plans ii 
to King Arclildamua ; saying, tbat it was the intereat of Sparta no 
lesa thua of his own country, to rescind the illegal decrees of the 
Amptiictjons ; that he had determined to seize upon Delphi for 
that purpose, and the Spiirtana ought (o m^e common cause with 
him. Arcfiidamua apprqved of his resoluljon; and declared that, 
although he could not opL'aly cu-operale with him for the present, be 
would render him secretly all the aaaiatance in his power. He sup- 
plied him for immediate exigencies with a loan of fifteen talents and 
some mercenary troops.' 

If Theopompus is to bo believed, the Spartan king was induced 
to espouse the Fhocian cause by bribes given to hunself and his 
queen, Deinichu and a similar charge was made Bgainst Ihe 
Ephora and seifate. Their hostility to Thebes, and the identity 
of Spartan and Phocian interests, are sufficient of themselveB 
to account for Uie side which they chose ; though it is likely 
enough that some of the Delphic money was ailerwards dis- 
tributed at Sparta, oa it was among the influential men of othta 

The Bubaidy furnished by Artbidomua, together with an equal 
Bum advanced out of his own private purse, enabled the Phocian 
general (o raise a considerable body of niercenariea. With these 
and a thousand Phocian target^ers he marched suddenly upon 
Delphi, and took possession of the temple ; the Thracidfe, one 
of the five families connected with the oracle, who attempted 
to oppose him, he put to death, and confiscated thuir property; 
then, seeing that this had excited general alarm, he assured tile 
Delphians, that, if they would keep quiet, they had nothing to 
fear.^ The news was however quickly carried round. The 
' ;ighbora were the Amphissioa Locriana, who t" 



Socrians, after losing a farge number of men, were put to Sight 
Philomelus, emboldened by his victory, effaced the pillars on which 



tile period of their command, and are designated as rOfuvvoi, dwaaraL 
Paneaulaa, iii. 10 ; iv. S. ^Bchioes, Da Fals. Leg. 45, 46. Athenena, 
liiL 605. PoIytBiins, Strateg, v. 45. 

' DiodoruH, jcvi. 34. 

' Pauaaniaa. iiL 10; iv. 6. Pliilomelua wiffi not in a condition to give 
bribes at this time. Whether he made promieee. ie another question. 
It is impoBsible (o known for certain, either -wbat the ongioal intentiot» 
of PhilomeluB were, or bow far he opened his mind to the Spartan hJDg. 
After the spoliation of tbii temple had actually occurred, it waa natural 
that all kinda of reports should he circulated. 

' PauBBuiafl (ilL 10) mentloue a etory, that the Delphians ware saved 
from a geoeral massacre, and Ihe women end ohildren from alavary, by 
Um intercesBioQ of ArchidamuB. 
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the Amphictyonic decrees were inscribed, and destroyed every 
record of them; at the same tune he gave out, that he had no 
intention of plundering the temple or committing any illegal out- 
rage ; his object was only to rescind an unjust sentence against his 
countrymen, and to assert their ancient right to be administrators 
and guardians of the sanctuary.^ 

The intelligence having reached Thebes, an assembly of the peo- 
ple was held, and a resolution passed to take arms in the sacred 
cause. ^ While they were yet considering in what way they 
should proceed to punish the oflfenders, Philomelus was busy forti- 
fying Delphi with a wall, and making a general levy among all the 
Phocians who were fit for military service. He gathered round 
him fresh bodies of mercenaries, by promising half as much again as 
the usual pay; and boldly pitching his camp before the city, ap- 
peared to bid defiance to his enemies. The number of his troops 
(reckoning only the regular infantry) was about five thousand. 
Seeing the advantage of bringing tliera speedily to action and 
striking a blow before aU his enemies were united, and with the 
further object of enriching himself by plunder, he invaded and 
ravaged the country of the Amphissian Locrians. In an attack 
upon a strong fortress he received a check, and afterwards in a 
skirmish with the Locrians lost twenty of his men. Having ap- 
plied by a herald for permission to bury them, he was refiised, the 
Locrians answering, that it was the universal custom of the G-reeks 
to cast away without sepulture the bodies of men guilty of sacri- 
lege. In a subsequent skirmish the Phocians were left masters of 
the field, and the Locrians, being compelled to ask permission 
to bury their own dead, were glad to make an exchange. Philo- 
melus, not able to bring the enemy to a general battle, continued 
for some time to ravage the country, and then returned home laden 
with spoil. 3 

His next proceeding was to obtain the sanction of the oracle for 
his cause. He commanded the priestess to deUver her prophecy firom 
the tripod according to ancient custom. She demurred at first, say- 
ing that he sought to violate the ancient custom ; but on his threaten- 
ing her, she mounted the tripod, and pronounced that it was lawfiil 
for him to jio what he pleased. This response, which he declared to 
be perfectly satisfactory, he reduced to writing, and exposed to 
public view in the city of Delphi ; he called an assembly for the 

» Diodorus, xvi. 24. 

* Diodoms (xvi. 26) Bays, napaxpy/^a arpaTiurac ^eTre/aipav. But of 
the destination or proceemngs of these troops we hear nothing farther. 
The Thebans were not yet decided as to their course of action, and per- 
haps recalled the troops whom in the first burst of anger they had sent 
out. 

* Diodorus, xvi. 25. 

Vol. IL— M 
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Bpedal purpose of announcmg it, 3,iid congratulated his friends on the 
encouragement which Apollo had given them. A alight thing which 
happened about the same time was buled as a favorahle omen. As 
eagle, flying over the ^tar, snatched up some of the tame doves that 
were kept in the temple ; ' which was interpreted as a sign, that 
Phitomehia would he the master of Delphi. Elated now with hop& 
yet impressed with the necessity of conciliating the Greeks, and 
ayerting tile suspicion which some of hia acts were iikely to inspttB, 
he dispatched select envoys to the principal cities of Greece, not «a- 
oepting even Thebes, to justify and explain his conduct; in particular 
to show, that^ while he asserted the claims of his country to the 
guardianship of the Delphic temple, lie hail no design to plunder it 
of its treasures; that he was willing to render an account of them 
to all tbe Greeks; and that any who chose might come and examine 
the sacred offerings, to see that their weight and numher were oor- 
recL' To those people who had ancient feuds with his countrymen, 
he urged the injustice of making war upon a false pretext, to gratiff 
private enmity ; praying that, if they would not assist him, they would 
at least be neutral At Thcbea and in Locria these remonatrancea 
produced no effect, but were answered hy a declaration of war. 
Athens, Sparta, and some other cities concluded alli&nce with the 
Phocians, and gave them promises of assistance.' Such were the 
events of the first year of the war, b. o. 365. 

To meet tlie exigencies of the ensuing campaign, Philomelus mado 
new levies of soldiers, and to provide pay for them, exacted heavy 

' Such on occurrence was likely enough. The number of lurdH titat 
flocked round the temple is noticL>d in Euripides, loo. 106, 171. 

' Grotc in his Histoty of GraPce, si. SOD, has the foUuwing note iipoa 
the subject of UicBfi tresaurea :^ In reference to the eDgagement taken 
by Philomelus, that ho would exhibit and veriiy. before any general 
HeUeuio examiners, all the valuable property ia the Delphian tempk^ 
by weight and number of artjoles, the reader will find interesting mtir 
tcr of Qomparisun in tbe Attic insoriptions, No. 137 — 142, vol. L of 
Boeckh'B Corpus InBcript. Qrfficarum, with Boockh'e valuable oommen- 
tarj. These are the reeords of the numerous gold nod silver donative^ 

Sreeerved in the Parthenon, handed over by the treanurera of the god- 
ess annually appobted to thf ir Bucceseor* nt the end of the year, uottL 
one Panatheuole festival to the next The weight uf each article is Ibr- 
mally recorded, and tie new articles received each year {^fTtia) are 
specified. Where on article is transferred without being weighed [Itur- 
a6/iov), the fact it noticed. That the precious donatjves in the Delphian 
temple also were carefully weighed, we mar judge from the ftat^nent 
of Herodotus, that tiie golden hon dedicated by Crmeus lind lost a fraa- 
UoD of its weight In t^e amtUgratiou of the building. (Ucrod. L fiO.)° 
Cumpare the note to tbe same volume, p. 354. 

' Diodorus. Jtvi 27. Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. S6fi) reads to the 
Jiay tbe articist of treaty between the Allieuiana and Phociana, 
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contributions from the wealthy citizens of Delphi. Collecting all 
his troops together, he reviewed them, and made an imposing show 
of strength ; but if he hoped to deter his enemies from attacking 
him, he was quickly disappointed. The Locrians, eager to revenge 
their former defeat, without waiting for any auxiliaries, advanced 
against him, and gave battle at the Phsedriad cliffs near Delphi. 
Philomelus was again victorious, killing great numbers of the enemy, 
and taking a multitude of prisoners : flie Locrians, seeing that they 
were not a match for the Phocians by themselves, sent to Thebes for 
succor. We have no explanation why the Thebans did not at an 
earlier period enter actively into the war ; but in this as in other 
parts of their conduct we perceive a want of that vigorous energy, 
which they displayed in the time of Epaminondas. It is possible 
that they delayed commencing hostilities till Philomelus had put 
himself more completely in the wrong ; and they were anxious to 
procure a solemn vote of the Amphictyons, appointing them to con- 
duct a holy war as champions of the god. With such view apparent- 
ly, and to counteract the efforts of the Phocian agents, they dispatched 
embassies to the various Amphictyonic states, calling upon them to 
unite in the cause of religion against the Phocians. The majority 
complied, including the Locrians, Dorians, Thessalians, Perrhsebians, 
Magnetes, Dolopians, Athamanians, Phthiots, and jEnianians ; while 
Athens, Lacedaemon, and some other states of Peloponnesus, adhered 
to the Phocian cause. It may be inferred from the words of Dio- 
dorus, that a formal declaration of war was passed at a congress of 
Amphictyons (which must have been held at Thermopylae) ; and 
severe sentences were passed not only upon the whole Phocian 
people, as impious and sacrilegious criminals, but specially upon 
Philomelus and the most prominent leaders of his party, who were 
condemned to heavy fines. It does not appear, however, that the 
Thebans were chosen to command the united force of the league, 
nor that any plan was agreed upon for carrying on the war with 
effect. 1 

The remissness of his adversaries gave time to Philomelus foi 
preparation. Seeing the necessity of greatly augmenting his num-» 
bers, and of providing pay for them by extraordinary means, he now 
openly laid his hands upon the Delphic treasures, and giving notice 
that die pay of his soldiers would be half as much again as before, 
he invited the mercenaries, with whom G-reece then abounded, to 
enUst under his banners. No sooner were his intentions made pub- 
licly known, than a multitude of adventurers, chiefly men of des- 
perate fortune and character, flocked from all quarters to his camp, 
eager to share in the plunder that was promised them. Finding 
himself at the head of a considerable army, he anticipated the 
enemy's attack by a rapid march into Epicnemidian Locris, where 

* Diodorus, xvi. 28, 29, Si. 
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he met the native troope joined bj & Bmall detachment of the Bteo- 
taans ; and having defeated them in & cavalry action, fell suddenly 
n^n a body of ^x thouaand TheaaaUana advandiig from the nonh, 
and defeated them separately on a cliff (forming one of the LacriuD 
rang^e of hills) called Argolaa. But now the muin army of the Boeo- 
tians, thirteen thousand Btrong, advanced into Locria, and pitching 
their camp opposite to the Phocian general, offered him battle. 
Philomelus was reinforced by Meen bundccd Adieeans ; yet, as tua 
whole army did not much exceed eleven thousand, he fiiought it 
more pruient to decline a general engagement. The foraging pai^ 
ties, however, met in frequent skirmishes; and the Bceotians, hav 
log taken soma pdaoners, caused them to be led out la tront of tha 
camp and executed as malefactors, declaring that such wm the judg- 
ment pranoimced on them by tha Amphictyons. The soldiers oif 
Philomelas, enraged at this savage conduct, insisted that he shoyld 
retaliate; and exerting tbem)<elvesto take alire as many as they pos- 
sibly could of the enemy, they soon put him in a condition to do so. 
Pbilomelua vrithout heatation pat all his prisoners to death. Thia 
led to a mutual abandonment of a barbaroua practice, which waa 
not s^ictioncd by the general usages of Grecian warfare. WMe 
the armies remained in this position, no action occurred worthy of 
notice; and at length Philomeliis found it necessary to retreat into 
hia own country. He waa followed by the enemy, whom he drew 
into the mountainous and woody regions of Parnassus, hoping to 
obtain advantage over them by hia better knowledge of the locuhty. 
After some mai'ching and counter-marching, he waa surprised by 
the Bceotiana near tha city of Neon, and compeUod to fight a battle 
with one division of hia forces againat gready superior numbets. 
Here his troops were totally routed ; ho himseU" fighting bravely to 
the last was driven to the edge of a precipice, irom which, rather 
than be taken aUve, he threw himself headlong down, and met the 
very death to which sacrile^oua criminals were doomed by Hd- 
lenic law; a sign, as Diodorus thinks, that the vengeance of the 
p>ds had overtaken him. Onomarcbua, his brother, succeeding to 
&e command, rallied the fugitives, and led them back to Delphi.' 

It might have been expected that the Thebans would have fol- 
lowed up their victory, by marching instantly to the holy city, aoair 
tering the remnant of their vanquished foes, and rescuing the temple 
fiom fiirther pwllage. Instead, of thia, they reheved the beaten Pho- 
cians from any immediate apprehension of danger, by retreating 
themselves into Bceotia. The explanation which Diodoms gives of 
their conduct is, that they considered the main objects of the war 
were accomplished by t^ death of Philomelus ; that the Phoclans, 
seeing him, tha author of their calamities, to have been ^gnally 

2. The death of PMlomelui 
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punished by gods and men, would repent oif their folly and turn to 
wiser counsels. If this were so, it is one among many proofs, that 
the Thebans had among them at that time no able adviser. I am 
more disposed however to take Thirlwall's view, that the retreat of 
the Thebans was owing to strategic causes, the victory of Neon not 
having been so decisive as to encourage them to pursue the enemy, 
much less to undertake a siege of Delphi. 

The proceedings in that city after the battle show what important 
results might have been accomplished by the rapid advance of a vic- 
torious army. Among the national troops and counselors of the 
Phocians there was a moderate party, who were desirous of peace, 
dreading the consequences of opposition to so large a body of the 
Greeks, and seeing how feebly they had been supported by their 
professed allies. Some had religious scruples, and were shodced at 
a state of things, under which they were as a nation exconmiuni- 
cated from Hellenic society and brotherhood : others were jealous 
of the despotic power exercised by the general, or disgusted with 
the licentiousness of his mercenary camp. Onomarchus, on the 
other hand, felt that the only chance of honor and distinction for 
himself and his family lay in the continuance of the war ; his very 
safety depended upon it, as he was personally implicated in the 
charges preferred by the Amphictyons, and sentenced by them to 
the penalties of sacrilege. On his side were the more bold and un- 
scrupulous part of the Phocians, and the whole body of mercenaries, 
who saw their advantage in the prospect of pay and plunder. An 
assembly or council of war was convened, and Onomarchus in a 
powerful and well-prepared speech urged the necessity of resisting 
the enemy, and persevering in the manly course begun by Philome- 
lus. His eloquence, backed by the support of the army, carried the 
day ; and he was elected to fill the office of general with the same 
absolute powers which had been conferred upon his predecessor. 
His first care was to fill up the places of the soldiers who had fallen 
in battle, to make new levies of mercenaries, and provide himself 
with an immense quantity of arms and military stores. The work 
of spoliation was now commenced on a larger scale than before. 
Whatever donatives of brass and iron manufacture he found in the 
temple, he converted into arms ; the gold and silver he melted down 
for coinage, employing it not only for the maintenance of his own 
troops, but for distribution among the leading statesmen of Athens, 
Sparta, and other cities in aUiance with him. Experience had shown 
that little was to be expected from the voluntary exertions of these 
allies, occupied as they were by their own affairs, or distracted by 
their own troubles. It was necessary to stimulate their zeal by 
some extraordinary means, and gold was profusely lavished for this 
purpose. But Onomarchus did not stop here. He employed the 
ample means of corruption which he had at his command to pur- 
chase peace firom his enemies ; some of whom he g|Bin&<i or^^s: \{^\£& 
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Pllde, others he persuaded to be neutral Among tbese were tlia 
Thessalimw.' 

The feelings of pious men were fiirther outraged, by seeing Iho 
riches of the (emple not only apphed to purposes of war and ad- 
luinlstration, but laTiahed on amuBement and vanity. Ononiarchus 
was yicious in his pleaaurea. Precious ornaments, hallowed by their 
antiquity and the memories associated with them, were taken &om 
the custody of Apollo, to hang on the necks or endrcle the brows 
of his mistressoa and favorites. Philomenns had oecasionally been 
generous in tliU way at the expense of the god; yet (here were 
bounds to his liberality, which the extravagance of his successor 
disregarded. Fhilomelus had been mild in his domeBtie^Dverment^ 
and gained tt well-merited popularity, which had helped to secure flie 
Euccesslon to his brother. Onomarchus, irritable in his temper, and 
intolerant of opposition, seized the principal Fhocians who had either 
resisted his election, or whom he considered to be forming a party 
against him in tlie state, and condemned them to lose their lives 
and property. With all this, he was not tree irom the superstiUou 
of the age. He was encom-aged by a dream, in which a coiomal 
statue, one of the ornaments of the temple, seemed to grow under 
his hands in height and bulk ; which portended, as he thought, an 
increase of glory under his own generalship ; whereas, in the hislo- 
rian's view, it signiSed that he would be an instrument for increaa- 
ingthe penalties to which Lis countrymen were doomed.^ 

Having now raised by his exertions a numerous and well-ap- 
pointed army, he lost no time in making the best use of it. [The 
Amphissian Locrians, terrified by his approach, and isolated fiom 
their coufoderates, had no rusource but in aubmission. Entering 
the territory of the Dorians, who were equally remote from, all as- 
sistance, he ravaged and plundered it with impunity. He overran 
Epicneraidian Locris, takiug and occupying with a garrison the city 
of Throniuni, the inhabitants of which be sold into slavery. 

Whether it woa at this time, as Qrote thinks, or a little later that 
he took Nicffia and Alponiis, is not clear. Oertain it is, that he was 
shortly afterwards master of the puss of Tliermopyte, the access to 
which those fortresses commanded. Prom the hUls of Cnemis he 
descended into Bceotia, approaching the north-western bank of tlie 
Lake Oopias, where stood the ruins of Orchomenus, once the first 
of BcBotJan cities. It had been destroyed by the Thebans, who 
cherished a hitter hatred against the city for having sided vrith La- 
otdEBBSon, and after tlie battle of lAUOtra were only restrained from 
wreaking their vengeance upon it by the entreaties of Epaminon- 
dos ; but in the year B.C. 364, having discovered a conspiracy of the 

As to the bribery 
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Orchomenian knights and certain of their own exiles to overthrow 
the government, they seized the occasion, during the absence of 
Epaminondas, to punish the crime of a few citizens by the extirpa- 
tion of the whole people, whom they massacred in cold blood, sell- 
the women and children for slaves. * Onomarchus took possession 
of the ruined city, intending to establish it as a fortress and sallying 
place against the enemy. There may have been a village popula- 
tion in Orchoraenus at tibis time ; but there is no doubt that he left 
a garrison in it, and repaired the fortifications ; for it continued to 
be occupied by the Phocians till the end of the war. He next 
laid siege to Ohaeronea ; but the Thebans coming to its relief, and 
his array being weakened by the garrisons which he had detached, 
he was driven with some loss from the walls of that city, and re- 
turned into Phocis.2 

The inaction of the Thebans at this period is attributable to sev- 
eral causes ; cliiefly to the disunion sown among their allies by the 
craft of their opponent, and the great advantage which he had over 
them in recruiting his military resources. They had vainly imag- 
ined that they could maintain an army at their own cost, wliich 
would overcome any mercenary force provided by the pillage 
of Delphi, and they had found their mistake.^ The want of 
money now compelled them to send five thousand men under Pam- 
menes to assist the satrap Artabazus, who had revolted against the 
Persian king.* But such a number could be ill spared fi-om a war, 
in which they had to contend against a power growing every day 
more formidable. Onomarchus, in the year b.c. 353, commanded 
the largest standing army in Greece, and was seemingly supported 
by the strongest alliances. There was but one man able to cope 
with him, and that was Philip of Macedon ; with whom a series 
of events, which must now be adverted to, brought him into con- 
flict 

Alexander of Pherae, after a reign of eleven years, in which he 
had shown some vigor and aptitude for command, mingled with the 
most inhuman and savage ferocity, was murdered in his bed by the 
contrivance of his wife Thebe, assisted by her brothers Tisiphonus 
and Lycophron.* Tisiphonus, either alone or jointly with his 

* Diodorus, xv. 57, 79. Pausanias, ix. 16. Demosthenes, contr. Lep- 
tin. 490. 

" Diodorus, xvi. 33. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 387. JEschines^ 
De Fals. Leg. 45. Grote's History of Greece, xi. 860. 
3 Isocrates, Philipp. 93. 

* Diodorus, xvi. 34. 

' Xeuophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, ss. 35 — 37. Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 
85. Diodorus, xvi. 14. The romantic incidents of this murder are 
familiar to most readers — -how Thebe removed the fierce dog that 
usually guarded the chamber — ^how she laid wool upon the stairs, that 
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brotlicr, was raised to the supreme power, and havinj^ delivered 
their country from on odious tyrant, they were at first higlilj 
popular, but in course of time, as Qiej l>ecajne despotic, and rested 
tlieir support upoQ the mercenary troops, they excited an opposition, 
wliich could only be put down by measures of violence. Timpho- 
nua survived but a few years, and at the time to which we are 
drawing attention Lycophron had the sole sway. When Onomar- 
chus opened his negoiiatJosB in Tbeasaly, Lycophron joined alliance 
wiUi hiTTi , Common sym[>athiea attracted these two pot«ntiiteB to 
each other ; and it is likely enough tliat they entered into a compact 
for mutual support in their schemes of ambition. Lycophron recom- 
inenced that system of encroachment upon the Tbeasalian body, 
which had caused them in Alesaniier's reign to invite foreign 
assistance. The exact time wiien dissensions broke out between 
them and the ruler of Pherte can not, in the absence of historical in- 
formation, be clearly ascertained. There is evidence to warrant the 
conjecture, that he had enlarged his dominions at their expense, 
and got possession of some of their forCreases, as early as the year 
355 ILO,, and that the Thcssfdiaos were then in a distressed and im- 
poverished condition r but it does not appear that any foreign aid 
was called in before the year 353 B.C. It was then useless to apply 
to Thebea, cut off as she was from communication with the north, 
and scarcely able to defend herself at home. The Aleuads there- 
fore turned their eyes to Philip of Macedon, who, still carrying on 
war i^unst Athens and her dependencies, had advanced to besiege 
MeChone, the lost remaining possession of tJie Athenians on tJIe 
If acedonian coast. ' 

Molione fell after a long siege; and Philip, at the invitation to 
the Aleuads, marched into Thessaly. IThe course of his operadoas 
is not clear. It is probable that one of the earUeet was against 
Pagasee, which be would be anxious to tnke before the Athenians 
could send rehef to it by sea. 'i'bey did send a fleet, wliioh, as 
usual, arrived too bte, and Fagoste fell into his honds.^ Lyct^hroa 

the ateps of Ler brothers might not he heard — how, whan tliCT beutatei] 
at the last moment, she threatened them with discoven-, if tlicy didnot 
mount the fltaircaae — and liow she Lersalf held tlia bolt of the door, 
ivhile the; cumpleted the murderous task. Plutarch mentioua the third 
brother. Pytholaus, aa joining in it. 

' Isuoratea, De Pace. 183. Diodorufl.xvi. 14, 34, 36. ThirlwaH (Histoiy 
of Greeca, v, 280, note 2) rightly ooueiders that DiodoruB, in the first of 
the almve-eited chapters, is only giving a general view of tho conrae of 
events in Theaealy, and not speaking of any interfcrenee by Philip aooa 
after Alexander'e death. 

* DemOBtbenea, Olynth. L 11. Philipp. i. 50. Diodorua, xrL SI. Tla- 
yii{ m this passage ought to be Tlnyaaa^, though the date is wnmg, tor 
Pt^ip never oo^d have attacked PagasiG before his expedition into 
lleBsaly, b. o. 8Si1. Diodonu rightly makes the siege of PagBES follow 
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moanwhila had applied for succor to the Phocian general, who senl 
seven thousaod luen under the command, of his brother PhajUus; 
but he was beaten by Philip, and driven bock from Iheeaaly ; upon 
wlucli Onomarehua, seeing the great importance of repelling bo 
dangerous an adversary, mustered all hia forces tojrether, and 
hastened in person to the scene of action. Twice did these two 
generda, the ablest tliea in Greece, encounter each other in battle ; 
and twice was Philip worsted. In the first engagement Onomar- 
chus, not trusting entirely to superior numbers, resorted to a strata- 
gem difficult and dangerous to practice except with experienced 
troops. He had occupied some rising ground under a semicirculai 
ridge of hills. On t)ie high cliffs which flanked him on cilJier side 
he placed a heap of loose rocks and a body of men in concealment, 
then descended into the p\aja to meet the enemy. They instantly 
attacked him, the hght troops dischoi^og their missiles, and he by 
a pretended flight drew them aiter him into the concavity of the 
hills. As the Macedonians rushed tumultuously forward, their pro- 
gress was suddenly arrested by crushing masses of rock hurled 
down among them from the clifls; at tiiat moment Onomarehua 
gave the signal, and the Phocians charging their disordered ranks 
drove them back with slaughter to their camp. In the midst of the 
flight Philip lost not his presence of mind, bnt coolly observed to 
those about him, that he was retiring like a battering-ram, only to 
be more terrible in the reaction. ' Notwithstanding this vaunt, he 
was again defeated, and the second time so severely, that he 
escaped with, some difficulty from the field, hia soldiers deserting 
him, or breaking into open mutiny. Using all his powers of per- 
suasion to keep the discouraged remnant in obedience, he led Ihem 
back to hia own kingdom. He was not however pursued, events 

tliat of Methone ; hut he has evidently committed some mistake, for be 
meutinnB the eiege nf Methone twice, the right plipe being in chapter 
84. Sea Lehind's Life of Philip, i. p. 213. GFots'* HiBtory of Greece, 
xi 866, 418. Groto thinks that P^smb waa not taken till after Pherto. 
But against this we may observe, ihat there actually wna a siege of 
FagasiB, aB we Icam from Demosthenes ; but there could have been no 
ocoaaJoQ for it after Phepse had been Burrcodered. Again, had there 
been a siege of Pagasie at that time, there tras an Athenian fleet i>d the 
coast to relievo It, and Demosthenes would hardly have imputed its liill 
to the dilatoriaess of Athens. 

' PolyiBOUB, Strateg. ii, 38. Thirlwall (History of Greece, v. E81) 
thinks this anecdote ^nuld be referred to the second battle. It eecmi 
to ma that the words of Philip are more applicable to a partial defeat, 
alter which he might cootemplate nnnthcr immediatre attack, than to 
the BCTere defeat which followed, and which drove him for the time 
from Theesaly. He said these words to cheer his Boldiera iv oijrp rg 

frv- 



hftring happened which required tiie presence of Onomarchua in 
Bceotia.' 

The diyermoa mude by Phihp in ThesaHl; had encouraged the 
Thefaana again to try the fortune of war. They had taken lie fleid, 
with tlie intention perhaps of reeovering Oruhomenua; but what- 
ever their plana were, they were disconaerted by the rapidity of the 
Phooian genera], who with his victorious army appearing suddenly 
in BcHotia, overcame them in battle, ajid then beaeged and took 
Ooraneo. This city was near the south-western shore of Lake 
Oopats, and ubout tn-enty miles from Thebes. The loss of such a 
place must have been a great blow lo the Thebana, and proves how 
incapable they were at Ihi? time to defend ihemselvea against the 
superior force of the enemy. It is not unlikely, the populadoQ of 
Ooronea were unfriendly to Thebes, and surrendered their city 
without much reluctance : for it remuined in poaHesaon of the Pho- 
daaa until the end of the war, and met then with the same severe 
punishment which was infiicted upon Orehomenus.^ The campwgn 
might further imve been prolongeti, with still more disastrous issues 
to the Thebana ; but, fortunately for them, Onomarchus was recalled 
by the alarming- Intelligence, tlmt PMlip had again raised his stand- 
ard in Thflssaly.^ 

Tliat indefatigabie prinofi, having repaired the strength and disci- 
pline of hia army in Macedonia, returned with the resolute deter- 
inintttion to aocompliah his original purpose. Unless he could re- 
trieve his honor and establish hia ascendency in Thcasaly, it was all 
over wifii ulterior projects of empire. He therefore Htrenuoudv 
exerted himself to levy troops among hia allies. To stimulate tbeir 
Beal, he proclaimed that he was come not only ta deliver them from 
tiie Pherssan tyranny, but to subdue the sacrilepous Phociaaa, and 
restore t<i the Ampliictyons their Pylrean aynod.* The Aleuada 
seconded hia efforts, and in b, short time his army, reinforced by the 
Thessalians, amounted to above twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. He ordered his men to wear wreaths of laurel, aa 
BOldiers in the cause of Apollo ; ' and having rased their ardor 
and course to the highest pitch, he led them against the enemy. 
Onomarchua had come promptly to the aid of Lycophron, and waa 
already in the Pheriean territory with a force of twenty thousand 
foot and four hundred horse. The two armies met on the shore of 
toe Pagaswun gulf^ not far from Pagaste, and within sight of an 
Athenian squadron under Chares, which was cruising off the CobbL 
It was noiv to he decided, whether Philip or Onomarchus should bft 

' Diodorua, itvi. 35. 

' Demoethenea, De Face, SB. Da Fall. Leg. 816, 881, 446. 

' DiodoruH, xvi SB. 

* Damosthenes. Da ChersoneEO, lOB, Dc Pals. Leg. 443. 

• Justin, viii, 2. 
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the future lord of Thessaly, and perhaps of Grreece. The battle was 
long and obstinate, but the fortune of Philip prevailed, owing chiefly 
to the numbers and valor of his Thessalian cavalry. The Phocians, 
broken on all sides, fled to the beach; many plunging into the 
waves, in the vain attempt to swim to the Athenian ships, were 
either drowned or cut to pieces by pursuing horsemen. Among 
tliese was Onomarchus himself. Six thousand of his troops were 
slain ; three thousand prisoners were drowned in the sea as crimi- 
nals by the command of the conqueror. The body of Onomarchus 
was nailed to a cross. ^ Thus perished, in the fourth year of the 
Sacred War, the only general who had ability enough to compete 
with the king of Macedon.^ 

Phayllus, succeeding to the command, appUed himself without 
delay to repair the dreadful loss which his country had sustained, 
and to put her in a posture of defense. The flower of the Phocian 
army had been destroyed. Scarce a third part of the force which 
had marched into Thessaly could have returned to their standards. 
To obtain speedy succor was indispensable. Phocis might be 
attacked by all her enemies at once. The Macedonians might 
penetrate tiie straits of Thermopylae, while the Thebans and Lo- 
crians invaded the eastern frontier. Phayllus, to recruit his army, 
could employ the same means which his predecessors had done, and 
those he did not neglect : but for new levies of soldiers some time 
would be required, and every moment was of importance. Ho 
therefore sent pressing messages to Athens, to Sparta, and to his 
other allies, representing the urgency of the peril, and imploring im- 
mediate succor.^ 

The Athenians, in the beginnmg of the war, notwithstanding 
their treaty of alliance with the Phocians, had lent them no military 
aid. They had been themselves impoverished and weakened by the 

' Diodorus, xvi. 86. Pausanias, x. 2, states that Onomarchus was 
killed by his own soldiers, attributing the defeat to his cowardice and 
incapacity. As to this, and as to the punishment of criminals by drowo- 
iiig, see Wessellng's notes on the passage in Diodorus. 

" The ability of Onomarchus is sufficiently proved by his acts. The 
loss of the battle is attributed by Diodorus to his inferiority in cavalry. 
It would seem, that he had acquired experience as a commander in tho 
Leuctric war. PolyaBUus (ii 38) relates a stratagem of his, which must 
have occurred at that period. The Thebans, under Pelopidas, were 
besieging Elatea. Onomarchus opened the gates of the city, brought 
out the old men, woman, and children, and in front of them drew up 
the whole force of the heavy-armed. Pelopidas, fearing to drive the 
Phocians to despair, withdrew his army. — ^This reminds one of the 
old tale of Phocian desperation, already cited from PauBanias (ante, pi. 
236). 

* Diodorus, xvl 86. 
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Social War,' and were still eogaged in a harassing contest ■m&x 
Macedonia. Their interest in the Phocian quarrul was remote ; and 
that aaj danger to the liberty of Greece was to be apprehended 
from it, nas a thing which the moat acute pohtician could not have 
dreamed of. It appeared in a short time, that the Phocians, so far 
from needing foreign assistance, were more than a match for their 
adversariea. We may be surprised that after the successes of Ono- 
marchua, when the Tbebans were so enfeebled as not to be able to 
defend their own territory, the Athenians should not have token 
advantage of the occasion to attempt the recovery of Oropus. This 
may serve to show both the military weakness of Athena, and the 
supisenesa of her people. Tlie siege of PngaEse, so soon following 
the capture of Methone, alarmed them a little on their own account, 
and they sent a fleet to relieve it, which, as already mentionedj 
arrived loo late. Now however, when Philip, having destrojed 
the army of Onomarchus, was ready to march with an overpower- 
ing force to Thtirmopyke, the magnitude of tha crisis became appar- 
ent; and it needed not the urgent appeal of Phayllus to convince 
the Athenians, that they themselves were deeply concerned in 
checking Philip's ftirther progress. Should he succeed in passing 
the barrier of southern Greece, the road was open not merely to 
Phocia but to Athens. Their own sailora, eye-witnesses of the 
battle, must have brought them the earliest intelligence. From the 
Fhocian envoys they would learn, that Phayllus was unable to hold 
the pass unassisted. Boused at once from their letlutrgy, the Athe- 
nians voted the required succors, and shipped them off with the ut- 
most expedition for the straits of Thermopylae. The land fiiroe 
consisted of five thousand infantry mid fom- hundred horse, com- 
manded by Bausicles. These, properly supported by the Phodans, 
would be sufficient to guard the poes, so long as tlie fleet, ke^it^ 
command of the sea, prevented Phihp landing troops in their rear. 
Succors came also from Peloponnesus ; a thousand LacedtemonianSr 
and two thousand Achieans.^ 

Philip immediately uflor his victory proceeded to tlie rednctJM. 
of Phene. This was expected of him by the Thessalians, as the 

Erime object of the expedition. Pherfc, garrisoned by the troops of 
ycophron, would be capable of holding out for some time ; and it 
might be policy in the tyrant to make some show of vigorous defence 
if it were merely for the soku of obtaining better terms. There could 



a composed at the elow 



■ iBDoralBB, De Pace, 1D3. Tlis o 
of the Social War. 

' Diodorne, xri. 37. The cost of the Atheoiao armamHit (aeoording 
to Demos then es, De Fals. Lsg. S81) -was more than two hundred talenti, 
reahoning the private outlay of individuals as •Kull ae the pubUo. 
We can not doubt bovsver that tho AtheniauB rcaeivud money from 
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be no chance for him however of ultitnftte success, cnt off aa he waa 
from all hope of aaaiatOTice ; ha tiiereibre capitulated, receiving per- 
mission for himseli' and his brother PiLholaua to retire with their 
mercenaries frooi Thessaly. Two tliousand soldiers were carried 
over by them to the Phociana. Phene waa amrendered to Philip, 
who abolished the dynasty to which it had 80 long been subject, and 
established a free or popular goveniraeut, All*r this he marched to 
Thermopylie ; but finding on bis arrival that it was stionglj guarded 
by Athenian troops, he retreated without making any attempt to 
force the pass. TliUB did the Athenians by a prudent and timely 
effort (more than once made the subject of eulogy by Demosthenes, 
and cited by hira as an axample for imitation), avert from themselves 
apparently a very serious danger. ' 

Thirwall, in his History of Greece, expresses a doubt whether the 
retreat of Philip from Thermopylse was owing to any fear of the 
Athenians; suggesting that perhaps he was not desirous of termi- 
nating the war so soon; had this been bo, he would have followed 
up his victory more rapidly : it was to his advantage that the 8acred 
War, which was wasting the strenglh of the Greeks, should be kept 
up some time longer ; he advanced perhaps at the request of the 
Thassalians, and was glad to find a pretext for retiring from Ther- 
mopyloe.^ There are, as it appears to me, very fair groundH for the 
Buspicion of the learned historian ; though I am less inclmed to con- 
sider that Philip could have forced the pass against the Athenians, 
than that he purposely delayed bis own advance, deeming it prema- 
ture at that moment to carry his anna southward. The motives of 
his conduct are to be looked for in the aflaira of Theasaly, and in hs 
relations with the people of Uiat country. 

The proceedings of Philip m Thessaly are but imperfectly known 
to us. That he ultimately acquired such a preponderance in that 
country as to be a sort of Tagua, exercising both a military and a 
political authority, is certain : the steps by which he arrived at that 
power are not so clearly revealed. On the one hand, we learn from 
Modorus, that Philip, by hia generous services Co the Thessahans in 
putting down the tyrants and restoring the freedom of their cities^ 
Becured their grateliil co-operatioa in his own wars.^ TheopompuB 
attributes much, of the popularity of Philip to his good companion- 
ship. Knowing (he says) that the TheMaliana were addicted t 



' Demosthenca. Philipp. i. 44. Dc Coron. 23fl. De Fait Leg. 361, 

■'Thipiwall, Hislflry of Greece, v. 283. 

' Diodorua, ivL H. KaTeKo^e/uiae Tin\( rvpummif, sal Tnif ■na7.eaiv 
uwoiiDjoiI/ifVDt TTjv iXivBEp'iav, iiiyuXfiv tOvouB' li; ToCc 0fTTaioi)( h/ciei- 
faro" iiotrrp tv Tai( /lerii raflra jrpaiiaiv dii tnivaT/iMiori^ fay;tx. 
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, drinker, fond of loose pleaaurea, coarse wit, and buffoooery ; he there- 
fore lived among them freelj, and by thus making himeeif agreeable 
he attached tbeui to him more strongly ihun by liis profuse Uberali^. ' 
Isocrates, writing at the end of liie Sacred War, tells ua that the 
Thessalians had become so attached to Fliiiip as to put more confi- 
dence in him than in tlieir own couatrymen.^ Demosthenes, having 
reference to tJie issue of that war, says they regarded him as a 
savioor and benefiuitor ; ' and we know that they alterwards assisted 
him in Thrace ; they chose him for their general in the AniphisBian 
war, and followed him to Clueronea; and their emhassadois supported 
the Macedonian at Thebes against Demosthenes.* On the other 
hand, we are told by Justin, that Philip after the victory of Pagaaee 
requited his Thesaalian allies with the most atrocious perfidy; that 
he took hostile possession of the very cities which had fumished him 
with auxiliaries; that he sold their women and ohlldrcn by public 
auction, itnd spared not even the temples or the bouses in which he 
had been hospitably entertained.' This statement, which may be 
regarded as an exaggeration, coincides in some measure with an 
anecdote of Polytenus, who relates, that Philip came to Larissa to 
destroy the houses of the Aletmds; that he sought by a pretended 
sickness to entice them to visit him, and then to seize their persons; 
and that the plot failed by the discovery of one Bcescna:* Bome 
additional confinnatjon is afforded by another pnaaage of the same 
author, in which he pvesan account of Philip's general policy towards 
the Thessalians; stating that he contrived a means tJi subdue them 
without making any open war ; that, finding lliey were divided among 
IheniBelves and the different cities continually quarreUng, — for ex- 
ample, Pelinna vrith Pliarsalus, Larissa wiih Pherte,— -he interfered 
from time to time on behalf of those who sohcited his aid, but when 
he overcame their adversaries, he never pursued them to destruction, 
nor deprived them of their arms or fortifications ; his plan wns always 
to take the part of the weak agaimt the strong, to support the 
lower against the higher classes, and to encourage the demagogues: 
by such arts he got the dominion of all Thessaly.^ Light is tl^wn 
on this by the war which undoubtedly broke out between Pharsalus 
and Halus, B.C. 347 — 346, in which Philip espoused the cause of the 



' Isocrates, Ptilipp. 88. 

' DeniDBtheDeB, De Coron. 240. 

' DcmoBtheots, De Cherson. 93. De Coroa 237, E46, 337, S 

atBB, Phiiipp. 97. 

' Juitiu, viii 3, 

' PolyrennB, Strateg. iv. o. S. a. II. 

' Poljrenua, Slrateg, iv. c ~ 
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Pharsaliana and gave them the city after its capture.* And it ap- 
pears also, firom divers passages of Demosthenes, that some of Philip's 
acts were unpopular among the Thessalians, or at least excited mur- 
murs and complaints ; for instance, his garrisoning of their towns, 
and his appropriation of their public revenues ; that during the first 
few years of his connection with them he had some little diflBculty 
in keeping them under his command, and resorted occasionally to 
harsh measures; and that at last he divided the country into te- 
trarchies, placing his own creatures in the chief towns, to insure 
their dependence on himself.^ 

From these various statements, if we distinguish the different 
times and circumstances to which they have reference, and make 
due allowance for high coloring and exaggeration, we may gather, 
not indeed an exact series of historical events, but a probable view 
of the course of things. 

Philip, when he entered ThessaJy, never meant to put down the 
tyrants of Pherse and then quietly go away; nor to set up the 
Aleuads or any other aristocratical family in tiie place which that 
dynasty had usurped. He intended»to conquer Thessaly for himself, 
and to use it as an instrument for ulterior purposes. But such con- 
quest was not achieved by the defeat of Onomarchus, nor yet by 
the capture of Pherae and Pagasse. It was not even certain that, if 
he advanced into Phocis and put an end to the Sacred War, the 
Thessalians would afterwards follow him into Attica, or assist him 
in any other aggressive movement of his own.' There was not 
much reliance to be placed on the friendship or gratitude of that 
people.* It was necessary to bring them entirely under his rule, 
before he made any attempt against the Greeks south of Ther- 
mopylae. How was this to be accomplished ? Partly by concilia- 
tion and persuasion, partly by coercion and force. He must make 
the Thessalians understand that Macedonian protection was indis- 
pensable to them. With such view it was good policy to let the 

• Demosthenes, Oat ad. Epist 162. De Fals. Leg. 852, 868, 891, 
892. He says of the Halians, 'E^eXtjXavrat koI uvdaraTog ij ttoX/j- avTuv 
yeyove. Isocrates says, Philipp. 86, Twv noXeuv tuv irepl rhv tottov 
iKelvov Tttf /Lihf Talg evepyealaic Trpdf T7)v avrov avfi/naxicLv iTpoafjKTai, Tctg 
di aipodpa ?,v7rovaac avrbv uvaardrovg ireiToiriKev. 

• Demosthenes, Olynth. i, 16 ; ii. 21, 22. De CJherson. 106. Philipp. 
ii. 71; iii. 117, 119; iv. 148, 149. Orat. ad Epist 158. De Coron. 
241, 824. De Fals. teg, 424, 444. Athen»us, vi. 249. Harpocration, 
sub. V. deKoSapxia, 

• Demosthenes, De Pace, 60. De Coron. 276. De Fals. Leg. 444* 
'Earaaia^e fihf avT(f) rd GerraXwv, koI ^epaZoi irpdrov ov cwqKo'kovBovv, 
The Pheraeans were unwilling to follow him even against the Phocians, 
to put an end to the Sacred War. Much more would they have been 
reluctant to assist bim in a private war of his own, 

4 Pemosthenes, oontr. Anstocr. 667. 
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Pbodana gather new strength ; and it iras better also to let I^co- 
pbran and Fitholaua retire with their adherents to s place of safetf, 
llian entirely to uproot the regnant bouse and remove all fear of 
their return. He knew again, that the same nobles wlio had invited 
him to expel tbe irfrant would be dissatisfied with bis awn aasump- 
lion of power, though £fl the masa of llie people it might not be so 
unaccep table. He therefore mode it his bu^ness to court favor with 
the less wealthy classes, even with the Pencstfe,' who formed part 
of the army; aad strove to elevate them at the expense of the 
nobility. The expression of Diodorus, that Philip restored freedom 
to Pherte, may be literally true;' and he may have established in 
that uity a species of democracy. The Aleuads, who expected that 
Phene would be given up either to themselves or to parties in con- 
nection with them, were indignant at Philip's conduct; and gave 
utterance to their resentment in coioplaints and threata, the more 
bud and vehement, as they were able with some justice to urge, 
tJiat^ while be was meddling with the internal afiairs of Tbessaly, he 
was neglecting his engagement to prosecute the Phociun war. A 
pnrty was formed against Philip, and it became necessary for him 
either to intimidate bis opponenta, or to destroy their power and 
inHiience. Strang measures were immediately adopted, such as 
those indicated by Justin and Polysenus. Lanssa was the strong- 
hold of the Aleuads; and Philip, while he insulted and degraded 
the members of that ancient house, would take core not to leave so 
important a city under Iheir controL Of the manner in which he 
proceeded to Ibment the divisions among the different cilipa of 
Theasaly, we have no further particulars than those which hare been 
already stated. His operalions at Pagas^ must have been among 
the earliest at this period. He there took possession of the shipping 
and naval storey and speedily turned them to account against the 
Athenians, sending out cruisers to plunder their allies and seize the 
mi>rcliant vessels io the .lEgean. A Macedonian squadron made a 
dtSLeiit on Lemnos and Imbru.'!, and took some Athenian ratiaens 
prisoner? another made a valuable prize of some merchantmen off 
the soithern coast of Eubcea, and afterwards entered the bay of 
Marathon and carried off Iho aacred galley. The Athenians now 
discovered Uiat not only tlieir distant possosaons, but thaw near 
home, were in danjfer. Philip had for seven or eight years been 
attackmg them in Macedonia and Thrace ; now he was threatening 
even Attica itself. Demosthenes, in an assembly held at the close 
of the year 352 s.o., delivered his lirst Philippic, in which fae 



' ThenpompuB mentiona ooe Agabhoeles (a Peneet) who amosed 
Philip by his flattery aud jesting powers, and was employed by him to 
cnrrupt the PerrhabiauB, and manage his aCEaite in their oouutry. 
AtlieoiBus, vi, £60. 

* Tp noiei Ti/n i}icvOcplav uiroJovf. DlodoruB, ivi 38. 
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specially notices these piratical excursions of Philip, and the damage 
which they had done to Athens.^ He makes, however, no allusion 
to the place in which such expeditions were prepared ; and it is 
likely enough, that the proceedings of Philip in Thessaly were at 
this time wholly unknown to him. One of tlie advantages resulting 
to Philip from his occupation of the gulf of Pagasse was, that it 
excluded the Athenians from communication with Thessaly by sea, 
while it enabled him to carry on his intrigues in Eubcea, and to 
menace the neighboring islands, Sciathus, Halonnesus, and Pepare- 
thus.2 He also gathered a considerable revenue from the customs 
and harbor-dues of PagassB, which he took into his own hands 
under the pretense at first of reimbursing himself for the expenses 
of the war, and afterwards of maintaining a sufficient war establish- 
ment for the defense of the country. To secure these advantages 
to himself, he kept the city strongly fortified, and occupied it with 
a Macedonian garrison. Having settled the afiairs of the Phserean 
kingdom, he turned his arms against the Magnetos and Perrhse- 
bians.^ Those tribes had perhaps asserted their independence of the 
Thessalians, and refused to lend any assistance in the war against 
Lycophron. Philip subdued them under the pretense of augment- 
ing llie security of Thessaly, but in reality for the purpose of 
strengthening his own dominion. The city of Magnesia, which he 
fortified and kept in his own possession, was conveniently situated 
on the -^gean coast above the bay of PagascB.* The Perrhaebiaus 
commanded the passes of Mount Olympus, and by their conquest 
an entrance to Thessaly was secured.* These proceedings occupied 
Philip until the autumn of the year b.c. 352, when he entered upon 
a Thracian expedition, which kept him actively engaged for about a 
twelve-month ; at the end of which time he fell ill, and was obliged 
to return to his own kingdom.® During his absence the aristocrat- 
ical parties began again to make head in Thessaly, and to intrigue 

* DemoBthenes, Philipp. i. 49, 50. 

' Strabo, ix. 486, 487. Demosthenes recommends these islands as 
winter quarters for the standing force which he proposed to establish 
for the annoyance of Philip's coast (Philipp. i 49.) The importance 
which Philip attached to this position partly appears from the com- 
plaints in his letter. (Epist Philipp. 169.) Compare Demosthenes, 
Philipp. ia 120; iv. 183. 

' Isocrates, Philipp. 86. VLuyvriTag Sk kclL Uefipaipoiovg Kal Uaiovag 
KartarpanraL, koI nuvrac vnijKoovg avrodg el?iij<l>ev. 

* Qrote thinks there was no city called Magnesia, but that this name 
denotes the region only. (History of Greece, xi. p. 425, note 8.) It 
looks as if a city were spoken of in Demosthenes, Olynth. i 13; ^epug, 
llayanuc, Mayvijaiav, nuvff ov kpovXero evTpemaag rponov. And also 
in Polyasnus, Strateg. vi. 2. 

* Herodotus, vii. 128, 172. 

* Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 13 ; iii. 29. 
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Bgaiaat him. Exciting topics easily presenled themBelves — hia 
of their ciliea aiid revenuus, hia arbitrary innovations, and 
tion 1« Bet himself up &a a tyrant (no better than those of 
Pberw) under the musk of a protector. Philip's partisans on the 
other baud were not idle : they reminded the people of hia past ser- 
vices, and promised that he would take tlie earliest opport^niW of 
cliiutising the Phociaaa and restoring the Pyliean congress. Hot- 
wiUiatanding all their e&brta, however, the oppoaite purty obtained 
a partial auccesa, and adverse votes were passed in some of the 
citJes, asserting their own independence, caUing upon Philip to 
abandon liis fortification of Mugnesia, to make restitution of Pagaf^ 
and tlie like.' Things had taker such a turn, that the presence of 
Philip was required to overawe the malcontents, and restore Coih 
fldence to his party. It b.tppeued fortunal^'ly lor him at this criag, 
that an attempt was made by the exiled Pytholaus to recover his 
power in Phene. Philip's adherents seized upon ibis as a pretext 
ibr culling him into the country. Accordingly, about the middle of 
the year n.o. 350 he re-entfred Tbesaaly : his mere approach was 
sufficient to frighten away the intruder; and all that remained tor 
him to do was, by hberal promises and politic measures to conaoU- 
date his power and populariCy.' He was then preparing for the 
Olynthian war, on the issue of which hung Euch imporlsnt conse- 
quences ; and he was glad la enlist under his standard tlie horse- 
men of Tbessaly. Many of them he kept pemjanently in hia pay; 
and, as victory and reward attached tbem to tlieir commander, they 
answered the double purpose of strengthening his army, and secoT' 
ing his ascendency in their native landl^ 

' Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 16. nayaaH; uTrtireif airov eteiv f^rrt^O' 
liirai.icai Mayvijaiav KeKu?.itaai teixK'iv. lbs verb iitKu\iitaai luu 
refarencB to intention only. The TIieB»iiliaiiB eadeavored to prGTCDt 
him by remaEBtraacc. Compara Oljnth. ii. BO, 21. In the Srat of 
these pasgagea he calls tiie TheBSaliaus (ledou/.u/iEvni. In drawing our 
inferences from what Demostbeoes aaya, we most mate allowance tor 
tho iuaccuracy of bis luformation, as well as for other things. That 
there were meotinga and debates in Thessaly, is indimted by the paa- 
sages, Do Cheraon. lOB ; Pbilipp. it. 149 ; Ofi* i}v uo^oSif Tlyeiv hi 
Qerrakiif ru. iiki-XTuni, /lij ouveiJjrtjroi'SorOf ToO irf^/Ooiic ToO BeTToXuv r^ 
ToJf Tvpdvutti^ iKJia}.clv i'lXfrTzov airol; no! TJ* TivJ.alat iliroSoival. 
Hera there is no doubt dd exaggeratba of the truth, for the soke of bh 
antitbesis with what follows. 

" Diodorus, iri. 62. The attempt of Pitbolaus was bo opportune for 



p, that Thirlwall suspects him of having conniyod at it, (Histwij 
II ureeco, v. sol.) Pitholaua however may have hod a powerful p>ujy 
□ Pherte, who thought the occasion favorable for their coup d'etat. Wa 



n that the PherteoDs Bhowed reluctance to follow Philip to th« 
3acred War. DemoetheneB, De FhIb. Leg. 444. 

■ TbeopompuB, apud Atheo. iv. 167. 01 iraipai oIitov U ttdXXuh ti 
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I have carried the reader a little out of chronological order, to 
give a clearer view of Thessalian aflfairs; and now return to the 
more direct transactions of the Sacred War. 

Phayllus, relieved by his allies from the pressure of immediate 
danger, spared neither trouble nor expense to re-establish his own 
military force. Drawing from the resources of the temple no less 
profusely than Onomarchus had done, he now melted down the 
golden ingots of Croesus, a hundred and seventeen in number, and 
weighing two talents each or nearly ; also the female statue and 
golden Uon, and three hundred and sixty golden beakers, which to- 
gether weighed thirty talents. All these were converted into coin.* 
The produce enabled him to make speedy levies of troops, and he 
was soon strong enough to take the field in Boeotia. He was there 
defeated in a severe engagement with the Thebans near Orchome- 
nus, in another on the banks of the Cephisus, and in a third by 
Coronea. It is not unlikely that the Thebans had advanced to be- 
siege one or both of these cities, and that Phayllus had come to their 
rehef His army, beaten in open field, took refuge within the walls, 
ani the Thebans, unable to follow up their victory, retired. Shortly 
afterwards Phayllus made an incursion into Epicnemidian Locris, and 
reduced all the cities into his power, except Aryca or Naryx, from 
which, after it had been betrayed to him in the night time, he was 
driven out again with some loss. Leaving a force before it to carry 
on the siege, he retreated into Phocis, but, while he was encamped 
near Abae, he was surprised by the Thebans, who attacked him in 
the night and killed a considerable number of his troops. Elated 
with this success, they advanced further into the Phocian territory, 
ravaged a large tract of it, and carried ofi' a heap of plunder : re- 
turning however through Locris to raise the siege of Aryca, they 
were suddenly attacked and put to the rout by Phayllus ; after 
which he took the city by storm, and razed it to the ground. Thus 
had he brought to a creditable issue a campaign checkered with 
many reverses, when he was overtaken by a consumptive disease, 
which, after long and painful suffering, terminated fatally b.o. 351. 
In the manner of his death the ancient historian sees the visitation 
of heaven. He was succeeded as general-in-chief by PhalsBcus, 
son of his brother Onomarchus, who, being a minor, was put under 
the guardianship of Mnaseas, a fiiend of the family. ^ 

During these last occurrences both the Thebans and the Phocians 

TTCJV Tiaav (Tvvef>fwijK6Teg' ol fikv yd,p k^ air^C fVCX^P^i ^^ ^ ^'^ QsTToXiaCf 
ol 6^ ^K T^c uTiXijc 'E^Aa(5of. 

* Diodorus, xvi, 66, and "We88eling*8 notes. Herodotus, i. 50, 61. 

• Diodorus, xvi 88. Pausanias, x. 2 ; who says the disease of Phayl- 
lus was the fulfillment of a dream, io which he fancied himself to be like 
a certain skeleton statue, which had been presented to Apollo by Hip- 
pooratCHi the physioiam 
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rMpeetJTe Blliea in PeloponneBus, where the 
liocediembaiaiis had commeaced war against Megalopolia and Ucs- 
sene. The details of tliia 1 have given in another appendix 

The war was renewed by Mnaaeaa in Bceotia; but be hariDg 
been killed in a aigbt-conibat by the Thebans, PliaUccus himself 
took the comiuand. A cayalry action occurred near Olireronea, in 
which the Phocians were woreted ; yet still tJiey kept the field in 
the enemy's conntry, and at one time had succeeded in taking 
Cberonea, bnt were sgoio driven out by tlie Thebans, who now, 
mnforced by their troops relnrned from PHlopoiineaus, resolved on 
attempting a diversion, by which, if they could not ftee their own 
country from the presence of hostile garrisons, they would at least 
retaliate the miseries of war upon their opponents. Accordingly 
they invaded Phocis, and meeting with no resistance, laid wasta 
the greater part of it with fire and sword. One of the smaller 
towns they captured, and returned laden vrith ^oil into fioeotia.' 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Thebans, they were unable 
to dislodge their enemies from the Boeotian fortre^ea, trxim which 
they made continual incursions, and threatened them with further 
Bonqueat It is probable that the mereenariea were employed in 
■ Shis foreign service, while the native Phocians remained to defend 
their homes. The Theban troops, conaiating chiefly of heavy-armed 
infentty, were superior in close combat to the mercenaries, who 
were for the inost part peltastiB | this may account for the numbCT 
of Theban victories in Uie field : but the mereenariea were quicker 
in thar movements, easily rallied, and more efficient in desultory 
fighting. Besides, the Theban army being composed of citizens, 
i^eir losses were not easily repaired ; while &e Phocian general 
"Was continually recruiting his numbers, as all the fighting men in 
■flreece, who could find no better way to employ SiBmselveB, re- 
paired to his camp for enlistment. Thus did the Thebans become 
every year more and more embarrassed by the war, which at the 
and of five years, instead of having accomplished the deliverance 
«f Delphi, had reduced them to contend with their neighbors for 
fli^remacy in Boeotia. About 350 or 349 B.C., such was the bw 
condition of their finances, that they applied to the Persian mon- 
woh for a subsidy, and received from him a present of tla*e hun- 
dred talents, which they shortly afterwards requited by sending b 
lliousand men under Lacrates to assist him in tlie re-conquest of 
Egypt. Yet even this asastance did not enable them to achieve 
any important advantage over their enemies ; and the war was 
kept up only by a repetjtion of petty skirmishes and mutual preda- 
tory incursions. In the annals of Diodoms three consecutive yeara 
following the Persian loan present a perfect blank ; but his wience 
will not warrant us in assuming that there was an endre ceasaliaa 



' Diodoms, xvL S8, 8i 



' Diodoros, zvL 40, 4i. 
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of all warlike operations. We know that before the dose of the 
war the Phocians had taken Corsiae, a city in the north-eastern part 
of Boeotia,^ and also the fortress of Tilphossseum.^ And yet Dio- 
dorus never mentions the taking of either of these places, though 
he casually alludes to the former as being in the possession of the 
Phocians.^ We collect also from other sources, that the war was 
carried on both in Phocis and Boeotia ; nor is it at all likely, either 
that Phalaecus would keep his paid soldiers inactive in their quar- 
ters, instead of employing them to annoy the enemy and gather 
plunder, or that the Thebans would sit contentedly at home while 
their territories were overrun and pillaged by the Phocian generaL 
The progress of the war was altogether to the disadvantage of the 
Thebans.* 

In the summer of 348 b.o., the Thebans opened the campaign 
with an invasion of Phocis, and gained a victory of no great im- 
portance at HyampoUs. Returning home by Coronea, they encoun- 
tered the army of Phalsecus, and were defeated with considerable 
loss. Not discouraged by this failure, they again entered and rav- 
aged the enemy's country, and again on their return suffered defeat.* 
We see by their style of warfare, that the Thebans knew but Uttle 
of the improved method of besieging fortresses, which Philip had 
BO successfully employed ; or they were destitute of the means of 
carrying on such operations. Annoyed and harassed though they 
were by hostile garrisons in Boeotian cities, they make no vigorous 
attempt to recapture them ; but can only resort to the old system 
of ravaging the land of their adversaries. 

But while Phalaecus kept his ground in Boeotia, and conducted 
the war there with success, his power was undermined by an ad- 
verse party at home, who excited the people against him. It seem? 
that, as the spoliation of the temple was regularly continued, and 

1 Pausanias, ix. 24. 

3 Situated on a mountain of the same name, a little to the east of 
Coronea. It was called also Til^ossium, or Tilphosium. There was a 
fountaiin issuing from it, called Tilphosa, and near it the tomb of the 
prophet Tiresias, who died after drinkiog its waters. Strabo, iz. 411, 
418. Pausanias, ix. 88. 

* Diodorus, xvi. 58. In the same way he makes no mention of the 
taking of Nicsea and Alponus. 

* Isocrates, Philipp. 98. ^schines, contra Ctesiph. 73, 74. Demos- 
thenes, De Coron. 231. De Fals. Leg. 886, 387. Elxov ye 'Opxofievdv 
Kttl Kopcjpeiav Kai rb TiTi^tfujaaalov, koL Toi>c £v Nioaiv uneLKrj^eaav avruv, 
Kal kpdofiriKovTa koX diaKoaiovg uireKToveaav M t^ 'HcJvAct^, koI Trporra- 
lov elanJKeiy Kcit ImroKpaTow^ Kal KaKciv *lXl(ig nepieiaTiJKei Oij0atovc, 
"We have no further historical information concerning^ the capture of 
TilphosssBum and the affairs at Neon and Hedyleum, which Demosthenes 
alludes to as incidents well known at Athens. 

* DiodoruB, zvi 56. 
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!S every year more and more sensibly diminiahed, tlo 
inodcrata Phocian statesmen and the bulk of the people viewed the 
affair with increased displeasure and alarm. The former generab 
had giveo great offense by appareling their wives, mistreaaes, or 
favorites, in some of the choicest ornaments of the temple, such aa 
the celebrated necklaces of Helen and Eriphjle.' Phaj^ua had 
bestowed a golden ivy-wreath, a present of the Peparethians to 
Apollo, upon some favorite girl, a flute-player ; and he introduced 
her with this wreath to ptuy the flute at the IVthian games ; but 
tJie audience would not permit her to appear.' The Phodaus woe 
a simple people of primitive habits and tastes, insomuch that even 
the belter classes used to keep no servants in their houses, but the 
younjfor members of a family waited upon the elder. They were 
therefore a little acnndalised, when the wife of Pliilomehia had two 
female domestics to attend upon her ; and far more so at the num' 
bor of slaves soon afterwards brought into the country, who could 
only Buhsial (it was thought) by eating the bread of the poorer dti- 
zem.' Yet with all their luxury and e^xtravagance, and with all thi 
shock which it gave to Phocian prejudices, the generals by means 
of their military power, and by me success which usually attended 
their arms, had silenced the murmurs of the people. But at length 
it became obvious to every eye, that the fund which Jiad aupphed 
their prodigality would in no very long time become exhausted;* 
and the Phooians in alarm began to aak themselves — " What will 
the (Jreeka say, when all the Delphian treasures are act\ioliy gone? 
and what means of defending ourselves shall we have thenr' — 
Fear thus drove them into a condemnation of measures which tiiey 
had so long either sanctioned or tolerated. Fhaliecua, at the su^ 
gestion of one of his followers, had dug for a concealed treasure in 
the very centre of the temple, under the ground of the prophetic 
tripod. There was a tradiljonal behef, founded upon two verses in 
Homer,' that immense riches lay under the atone floor of Apollo-, 
and here tliey expected to find tliem. The soldiers Iiowover, who 
began to excavate the ground, were stopped by an earthquake, 



' DiodoniB,'Kvi. 64. AtheofBUB, vi. 231, 232. 

' AtbeDBB, xiiL 60S ; whoro other initancea ara quoted &iMn Tbeo- 
pompuB. 

' AtheniBUB, vi. 264. 

* DemoathimeB, bo early aa S49 B.C., speaks of the Delphio fund as be- 
mnndng to ba exhaueted ; 'Aheipijsdtuj' xfVI""" ^ukcuv. Olynth. iil Bft 
Compare Olvnth. i. 16. ^schinee (De Fals. Leg. 46) portly attiibnte* 
the ruin of the Phociana to the failure of money to pay their troops : 
KarcXuBi/airv lirropia jtpij^iuTUi', iTreidij norE^wflo^pijootf Til iirufQ[avrai 

' Iliad, ix. 404 : 
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which terrified all present : it seemed as if Apollo had given a sol- 
emn warning, that the violators of his sanctuary would soon be 
punished. The enemies of Phalsecus were encouraged to try an 
impeachment against him ; and they accused him before the people 
of having embezzled the sacred treasures. To have charged Wm 
with expending them in the prosecution of the war would have 
been palpably unjust. A distinction therefore was drawn between 
their application to pubUc and to private purposes. The people, 
considering that Phalaecus had wasted the funds on objects of per- 
sonal ambition and vanity, passed a vote of condemnation, and de- 
posed him from his oflSce. Three generals were elected in his room, 
Dinocrates, Callias, and Sophanes, with instructions to make a search- 
ing inquiry into the misapplication of the sacred fund. An account 
was demanded of the persons through whose hands it had passed. 
The chief manager was one Philo, who, not being able to render 
any account, was convicted of embezzlement, and after suffering 
the torture, betrayed his accompUces. They were all put to death ; 
the plunder which they had taken, at least what remained of it, was 
restored, and brought into the public exchequer. It was computed, 
that the aggregate of treasure, which had been taken from the Del- 
phic temple smce the beginning of the war, amounted in value to 
more than ten thousand talents. * 

There could be httle doubt, that such a wholesale destruction of a 
property not only sacred in general estimation, but in some sort 
national, would, as soon as its extent was fully known, raise a new 
outcry against the Phocians in Greece. No one had ever been 
known before to lay sacrilegious hands upon the Delphian temple. 
The penalty which Xerxes paid for the attempt was a well-known 
matter of history. ^ The proposal of the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta, to borrow money from Delphi and Olympia for equipping a 
fleet, had never been acted upon, though it may have given rise to 
that clause in the treaty of peace, which provided for the security 
of the sacred treasures.^ Jason, as we have seen, was suspected of 
designs upon Delphi, and his death was hailed with joy by the cities 
of Greece.* A scheme is attributed to Dionysius, of penetrating 
through Epirus into Phocis, and seizing upon the temple ; and it is 



* Diodonis, xvL 56. Pausanias, x. 2. 
^ Ante, p. 238. 

• Ante, p. 242. Compare Thucydides i. 148 ; ii. 13. A borrowing 
of the sacred moneys, with the intention of returning them, might upon 
an occasion of necessity be unobjectionable and even proper. Thus tho 
Amphictyons made a loan to Clisthenes. (Tsocrates, nepl 'kvTidoaeug, 
B. 248. The advice of Hecatseus to the Milesians (which they rejected) 
to take the treasures at Branchidae, more resembles the proceeduigs of 
the Phocian generals. (Herodotus, v. 36.) 

' Ante, p. 255. 
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related th&t, in order to g«t a footiiig on the Eprotic cow^bs 
entered into ea alliance wilh the Illyrians, and asaigted them to 
restore Alcetas the Molosaian to his loagdom ; but the project was 
not carried any further. ' Now, however, tie whole aecumulaled 
wealth of the sanctuary had been swept away by a people who 
ought most especially to have been its guardians and protectoiK 
Such were the reflections likely to be made in Greece ; and the 
Phooians were filled with gloomy forebodings at the prospect before 

Their fears were soon to be increased by more alanning intelli- 
gence. The Thebuns, worn out by a calamitous contest which there 
seemed no hope of tormioating by their own unaided effbria, deter- 
mined to apply for succor to the king of Macedon. This fatal step 
was taken in the year B.C. 347. Until then it does not appear that 
the Thebans had ever desired lus interference : fear or pride may 
have prevented them from seeking it But the continued encroach- 
ment on their territoriea ; the insults to which they were dmly 
exposed by marauding incursions, which not only weakened then; 
sway over the cities yet subject to them in Bceotia, but rendered it 
unsafe to leave their home except with an armed force ; agmn, 
the shame of yielding to an adversary whom they once dequaed, 
and a buroiog desire of revenge, overcame every other feeling: It 
was just what Philip himgelf had most anxiously looked for. The 
Thessalians had been long pressing him to take arms in the cause of 
the Amphictyons; but the united petition of the Thessalians and 
Thebans would invest him with a stUI more august character, and 
enable him to terminate the war more easily. It excluded aJso the 

iirobable contingency of a junction between Tliebes and Athens, 
eading to some peaceful settlement of the Fbocian question.^ Ha 
did not hesitate, therefore, a moment in accepting the invitation of 
the Thebans ; and a solemn engagement was entered into between 
them, and ratifled by their mutual oaths, by which Philip bound 
himself with due support from his aUies, to accomplish tlie deliver- 
ance of Delphi, the punishment of the impious Phocians, and the 
reatitufiou of the Amphictyonic congrera.^ Diodorus says, that he 
sent a small body of troops immediately into BceoUa, as an earnest 
that he was sincere in the cause.* It is certain that Parmenio led 



■ Diodorus, xv. 13. Other nets of eaarile^e 
impacted of a design on Delphi ; for eiample 
pie at Agylla, iiid 14. .£lian Var. Hist. 



Mb piundBr of the tertt' 
i. BO. He may, notwith- 
rebuke the AUieuiana in 



Btandiog this, have been impadeat enough t 
tbo manner related by Riofcus, ivi 67. 

' DainoathuiifB. Do Ooroo. 231. 

■ DemoBthcnPS, De Fak. Leg. 443. De Pace, flS. 

' Thirlwall (History of Greece, v. 340) says, the total silence of tha 
Drmhfft reuderi this statement of Diodorus suspicious ; and that lueh an 
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ao army this year info ThessaJy, and proceeded at the request of 
tlie Pharsaliana to besiege Halu3. He may have sent a few troopa 
aerosa the gulf of Pagoaaa to Eubcea, and thence fo Bceotia. Their 
presence may have encouraged the Thebans to try another invasion 
of Phoeia, in which they inflicted some loss upon the enemy, Hni^ 
prising and diapurang a lar^o body of them who vrere engaged in 
erecting a fortress near Abse. The grealer part of the Phocians 
escaped ; but five hundred, who fled for refijge into the temple, per- 
ished by an accidental fire whicii consumed tiie eacred edifice.' 
Rumors of Philip's hoatJle intentions having reached the Phooian 

Sivemmeut, embassies were sent instantly both to Athens and to 
acediemon, praying for assistance. The most effectual means of 
averting the threatened danger was to hold the pass of ThermopyUe, 
as before, wliich could not be done without the aid of a powerfiil 
naval force. Tiie Piiocian envoys offered to put the Athenians in 
possession of the three fortresses, Alponus, Thronium, and Nictea, 
which commanded the entrnnce to Thcrmopylai. A decree was 
passed by the Athenians, empowering their general Proxunus to 
receive those places from the Phodans, and ordering an equipment 
of fifty galleys and a muster of all their citizens fit for service under 
thirty years of age. Prosenus, sailing with the Phocian envoys to 
the Malian gul^ applied to the commanders of the fortresses, request- 
ing them to be delivered up to him according to promise. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the revolution which had taken place in Phocis 
prevented the oompletioa of this arrangement. It seems that Pha- 
Wjus, after his deposition from office, still retained hia command over 
the mercenaries, whose confidence he possessed ; and retiring from 
Fhocis, (if indeed he was not abroad when the revolution hap- 
pened,) took up his quarters, as before, with the troops in Bceotia. 
The commanders of the fortresses in Locris, as well as Bceotia were 
his officers, and devoted to his cause. When the order came irom 
borne, to dcUver up the Locrian cities to the Athenians, Phaliecus 
regarded it as an act of hostihty to hhnself, rather than a measure 
of defense against t^e common enemy ; and so much did he resent 
it, that he not only refused coaapliance with tiie order, but threw the 



. , . _. . . only BQ^BBteJ by jEsnhiaes, that 
he would turn oat to be thair friend at t£e laet. Moreover, it is likely 
that Philip would be eager to eeauro tiio Thobuns to his alliBnce by 
some early demcinatratioD of iiis ^ood will. The words of Diodorus are : 

TpiKil •ipovji/iarn mamXai tuv Boiutuu, nim a^.iynvc liiTturtiAE iTTjiartu- 
Tac. di/rft ftovov t^v^aTTOfiEvo^ rb ^OKeiv itrl Trepwp^lv Tii fiavTuav a£0v7ji' 
lUvov. I agree with Thirlwall, that the oIjk should be omitted, 
' BiodoniB. xvi 58. DomoBtheneB, De Fals. Leg. SOI, 392, SSL 
Vol- 11.— N 
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Pbocian envojB into prison, and insulted tlic Athenian heratds T^ho 
annoQDced the truce of the Eleilsinian myleries. This happened in 
the month of Boedromion (September), 347 a.o. Soon afterwMila 
Archidamus arrived with a thousand Lacedemonians, and ofiered to 
guard the fortreEses ; but Phabeeus deoiined the offer, telling him 
to miod his own business, and not trouble himself with that of (he 
Phociana.' NotwitliBtandiQg this answer, the Spartan king remained 
for some time with im allies; and the Athenian fleet, which had 
been sent to the straita, was kept stationed at Oreua, to act as oocw 
Bon might require." 

Thus, by the disaensions of the Photian peopla, happening onfbr' 
tunately at a most critical time, the Atheniaca were prevented teoat 
oooupymg Tbermopylffi, the only measure which could prevent the 
destruoljve inroad of Philip. There was time enough, however, to 
rectify (ilia false step. The pass might yet be defended : the Phooian 
native troops and mercenaries united could form an army of twenty 
thousand men; and, if well supported by their allies, would not be 
vanquished very easily. Philip was aware of this, and with hi* 
usual prudence studied how he could smooth his way to a ceriaio 
and easy conquest. His plan was to withdraw the Athenians fiom 
the Phociao alliance, by concluding a separate peace with them; and 
lest before the termination of the war they should change their 
minds, he resolved to amuse them by deceitiiil promises, and lead 
them into a false security, till it should be too late to save the 
Phocians &om ruin. That this was the general scheme of PhiUn, 
and that it was ably and artfully accomplislied by him, is certain. Ai 
to the details of its execution — and bow far be was assisted by the 
treason or by the culpable negligence of Athenian statesmen — ttiere 
is some degree of uncertainty, owing to the want of historical 
information.^ 

Already had Phihp, even early in the year 347 b.o., caused it to 

I .^sohinea, Dp Falfl. Leg. 45. The Tipanvoi. there mentioned ar« 
the ofHterB of FhalscuB. As to the irliale of this passage, the reader 
may profitably consult TliirVall'B Ilistury of Greece, v. 367. Grote, 
XL 523. 523. Compare aiao .^aehinea, De Falfl. Leg. 8S. DemoBthanta, 
Da FalB. Lag. 3B4. 

' Demoethenea, De Fals, Leg. 366, 389, 444. Diodoma, avL 69. 

' The mat«riala for the history of tbcec proooodinga are chiefly de- 
rived from the speeches of Demoatheues and Machines on the Embassy 
and the Crown, m which the orators uot only frequcutly contradict eaui 
other, but are Dot always consiBteiit with tbemselvee. We can doI 
therefore eafely Hssume aa true any one-sided statement in any of theM 
BpteohcB, which is not supported by some collateral proof or strong 
probability. There arc many poiots of conlentioa between them, rather 
of a private and personal than of a pohtical or historical beaiing, 
These I have generully passed over, connDing myself U> the proi 
and most important features of the embaasiea and ni^iialioi^ 
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be indirectly communicated at Athens, that he was desirous of 
peace. According to JEschines, the intimation was first made by 
some Euboean envoys, who came to Athens to settle terms of peace 
on their own account * But not much attention was paid to them. 
After the capture of Olynthus, the Athenians, exasperated against 
Philip and terrified by his successes, passed vehement resolutions 
against him in the assembly, and sent envoys to Peloponnesus and 
elsewhere to warn the G-reeks of the danger which threatened them 
from his ambition. This was the occasion upon which JEschines 
went to Arcadia, and addressed a violent Phillipic to the Ten 
Thousand at Megalopolis. ^ About the same time Timarchus made 
his motion, prohibiting, on pain of death, the carrying of arms or 
naval stores to Philip.^ Eubulus and his friends, who represented 
tlie peace party at Athens, beginning now to see danger from Mace- 
donia, looked to a reconciliation with Thebes as their best security, 
and would gladly have taken measures to bring it about. Unhappily 
the feelings of the two people were so embittered against each other, 
that an amicable adjustment at this time was impossible,* and it was 
soon discovered that there were no better hopes fi-om the rest of the 
Greeks, who could not be made to understand, that the cause of 
Athens against Macedonia was one in which they were much inter- 
ested themselves.^ Under these circumstances, a renewal of Philip's 
pacific overtures met with a more favorable reception. He so con- 
trived it, that they came through the mouth of Athenian citizens. 
One Phiynon, complaining at Athens that he had been taken by a 
Macedonian privateer during the Olympian truce, got himself to be 
sent to Philip in the quality of an embassador, to recover the ransom 
which he had been compelled to pay.* Ctesiphon was sent with 
him, and brought back a report, not only that the ransom had been 
restored, but that Philip professed the greatest good will towards 
Athens, that he had reluctantly engaged in hostilities with her, 
and was anxious to put an end to them. This report having been 
well received by the people, Philocrates moved that Philip should 
have permission to send a herald and embassadors to treat for peace. 
The motion was carried without opposition : but the war party were 

* ^schiDes, De Fals. Leg. 29. 

' Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 844, 426, 42*7, 438, 439. MsclnneB, De 
Fals. Leg. 38. 

* Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 4S3. 

* ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. Demostb. De Coron. 23*7. Demos- 
thenes himself was inclined to the same policy. iEschines, De Fals. 
Leg. 42, 46, 47. Demosth. De Coron. 281. 

* -^sehiues, De Fals. Leg. 38. Demosthenes, De CoroD. 231, 233. 

* There is a difiiculty abSut the Olympic truce spoken of in the pas- 
sage of iEschines, De Fals. Leg. 29. It has been conjectured that it 
may refer to Philip's Olympic festival at Dium. Thirlwall is inclined 
to that opinion. But see Grrote, History of Greece, ^i. IS\%^\»t\^^« 
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Btill determined to try their strength, and they preferred an inilioi- 
raent i^nst Philoorfttes, charging him ■with having passed u 
measare contrary to the spirit of the Athenian laws. He iras di> 
fended by Demoathene^ and acquitted, tlie accuser not obtaining a 
fifth part of the TOtea. ' It was evident that the current of feelinjf 
at Athena was now for peace. The war, besides stripping them oi' 
numerous posaesaious, had entailed on the Athenians a losaof Meen 
hundred talents ; and the late conquest of Gbalcidira had imperiled 
their dominions in the Chersonese." Athenian [iriaoners too had 
been taken in Olyntbus ; among them lub'odea, vtio vrae afler- 
vrarda embassador. The friends of those men, tiJdng advantage of 
the general feeling, presented a petition to tie aasetnbly, reqnesling. 
that their case might be considered. The appeal had its effect ; and' 
the peopje consented tbnt ArlBtodemiis tbe actor might be sent to 
Macedonia, to see what could be done on behalf of the prisouers, 
and to ascertain what Phihp'a intondona were on Uie aubject of 
peace. Tbe commisaion was somewhat Irr^ular, hut tlie pro- 
fesaional character and celebrity of AriBlodemns rcudered him a sort 
rf privileged person.* He was absent for some ^me, engaged very 
hkely (together with Neoplolemus tho actor, who obtained similar 
leave of absence) in the Olympic festivities of Dium. His report 
was, that Phihp Iiad the most friendly disposition towards Athens, 
and wished to become her ally. Neoptolemus came back with the 
same atoiy: the appearance of latroclea, who had been liberated 
without ransom, tended to confirm their slaloments.*' 
Vet, notwithsfamding theao assurances of Philip's desire for 



' ^aohinc-B, De FaU. Leg. 29, SO. Oootr. Ctoaiph. 62. This Btatu- 
Dient ie made by jEschioee alone, bat it is abuodoutlv olmr that Do- 
mostheoes was at this time in favor uf peace, having been disheartened 
by the result of tho Olyothian war. 

* jSaehiaee, De FaU. Leg. 37. Demostbeues, Olynth.iii. 33. Philipp. 
L52. DeSyntai. 174. 

' Argumautum iL ad DemoetlieneB, De FbJb. Leg. 335. 

* ^schines. De Fats. Leg. 30. The order of tfaeso events is taken 
frota .^whines, and may perhaps be correct DemoEtlieues appears lo 
differ from him io this only, tbat he miLkas ArietjHlemuB to have Gret 
mendoned the subject of peace. (De Coron. £32.) This indeed is nut 
absolutely iocon»istent with the account of jEecMnes ; and it is nut 
clear that either of tbem pretends to give accurate details of tbe whole 
proceeding. Compare Deuiostheoes, Do Fala. L^. 344, 371, 448. From 
(be statements of the two orators ooe ia strongly induced to suspMt, 
that some at least of these men, Pbrvnon, Cteeipbon, Aristodemua, la- 
tnwles. and Neoptolemus. were from Uie first actmg in corrupt ooneert 
with Pbilip. Phryoon, If wc can believe DemoBtheope, was a man 
iteepecl in inCimy. (De Fals. Ijejf. -SIB.) Neoptoleuiua, after the [iea<ic, 
sold all his property iu Athens, and nent to live in Maceduuia. De- 
oumtL De Pace, &8, 69. Diodurus, xvi. SZ, 
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peacp, lie time passed on without hia making any direct oyerture, 
or sending any heriUd or ministBr to Athena. Tiie ALhuuimis, 
having once eotertained the hope of peace, became impafient for 
its consummatioa i and their anxiety was Etlll further increased by 
the suspiuiouB ooaduot of FhaUecua, and the apparent weaknesa of 
the Fbodati govemmunt At length, upon the motion of PhUo~ 
crates, a decree was passed, that t«n embassadars should be sent to 
Macedonia, to open a treaty of peace, and disousa the ttirms ^Ih 
Philip. Thus waa accomplished, by the agency of the same Pliilo- 
cral«3, who continues henceforth to take the lead in every step of 
this negotiatioQ, t!ie very thing which Phihp had been contriving, 
viz. that the firat formal proposal for peace sliould come from the 
Athenians. Ten embassadors were chosen accordingiy — Demos- 
thenes, .^Ischinea, Aristodemua, Ctesiphon, Phrynon, latroclea, Phi- 
iocratea, Dercyllua, Cimon, and Nausicles — to whom wm added 
Aglacreoa of Tenedo8,aa representative of the allies. Their instruo- 
Ijons were, ia ascertain positively whether Philip waa desiroiia of 
peace ; and if he were, to bring embassadors from him with power 
to conclude it' 

A herald was sent before the embasaadora, to procure them a safe 
conduct. They did not wail however for hia return, but, having 
s.iiled to OreuH in Eubcea, they crossed over lo Halus, then be- 
Eieged by Parmenio, and obtained permiaaion to paas through hia 
lines to PagaaiB, from which they pursued their journey to Lariasa, 
and there njecting the huralii, proceeded with all the speed they 
could to the Macedonian caiiital, and obtained an interview with 
the king. Thia was early in the year 346 a.a Tho transactions of 
the embassy are chiefly gathered from .^Ischines, who entertains us 
with a good deal of goasip about tho journey, and what passed 
nmong the embassadors in private, but omits much that we should 
Lave liked to know about more important matters. We are told 
about the offensive conduct of Demosthenes towards his colleagues, 
and his entire failure and breaking down in the att«n^t ta address 
Phihp : we have on account also of the speech made by .^Ischinea 
liiniself on the same occasion, in which he enlarged upon the 
ancient connection between Amyntas, Pliilip's father, and tho 
Athenians, and the grounds upon which his countrymen maintained 

' Argumentum iL Domoatk Do FqIb. Leg. ni/i7rovnc i^ Tovrmi; c2c 
Wanritoviai', Iva /iuBuaiv el jict' d'^jficia; jiovkeTat elpi/t/iiv lij-eiii u *i3.iff- 
jrnf lal el lUi/flef iorii', hieyiiai 'rajf airot) npii70eit roflf Xij^/iobuc 
Tudf ipKuut. ^Mliines Btat«a, that DemoetlieaeB was proposed by Phi- 
locrates ; and that to obtaia the aervtcei of Artatodemm on the embassy, 
he being under an eD|rai;emeDt to appear on tJie stage ia certain Greek 
cities, Demosthenes moved in tho council, that enroys shnuld be MOt (o 
procure his release from the penalties. Do Fala. Leg, 30. 
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Iheii right Ui AmpHpolie.' Or the reply wMdi Philip tuAde to Iha 
embassadors we learn nothing more, man that it woa addi'essed 
maiiily to (he arguments of .^chines; though we are assured tliAt 
he astonished them all by his good memory and powers of apeech; 
and still fiirther charmed them by his hospitality and politenesa at 
tbe banquet. The end of it tfos, tJie embassadora brought back a 
letter from Philip (o the At^niaus, in which he assured them that 
he was dearoua both of peace and aUiance witli Alliens, that he 
was inclined to be hur friend, and he would have stated expressly 
wlutt service be meant to render her, if he could have been aure of 
being her ally. The terms of peace which he offered were, tliat 
both parties should retain what they possessed ; which of course 
secured to Pliilip all his previous conquests, and, owing to a want 
of firmness on the part of tlie Athenian envoys, enabled him to re- 
tain conquests which he made between that time and the coDcluaiou 
of the treaty. PhiKp gave them to understand before they left 
Limj (hat ho was about to march against Cersobleptes; yet no stip- 
ulation was made on behalf of that prince, though he was an ally of 
Athena; Pliilip only promised, that pending the negotiationa for 
peace, he wodd not attack the Chersonese. Whether any thing 
passed between them on the subject of Phocis and the Sacred War, 
we are not informed. The embassadors returned home with a 
Macedonian herald about the &rst of Elopbebulion (March). Phil- 
ip's envoys were to follow shortly, (o settle the terms of peace at 
Athens.^ 

A formal report of Ihc'ir proceedings was made by the embassa- 
dors, in the manner required by Atiieniun law, Erst to the oounc3 
And afterwards to tlie popular assembly. Demosthenes, liaing after 
liis colleagnes, moved tbe formal grunt of safe conduct and no^ii- 
taUty to file Macedonian herald and embassadors; and further, that 
the presidents of tbe council should, as soon as tlie embassadors 
arrived, appoint two consecutive daja fur holiiing an assembly to 
dehberat« on the questions both of peace and alliance. He moved 
tdsD, as he had already done in the council, for the usual compli- 
ments to the Athenian embassadors— a vote of thanks, and invita- 
tion to dinner in the Prytaneum. The ministers of Philip, three 
men of high distinction in their own country — Antipater, Parmenio, 
and Eurjlochus — arrived a few days after; and the eighteenth ana 



Qrote, x\. 529. Lalanifs Life of Philip, [i. E 

' DemoBthenoB, De Fale. Leg. 3S3, S6i, S92, 421. De Haloim. 83, 8IS. 
jGsoliioEB, De FhU. Le^. 31. 3^, 33, 39. Coutr. Ctesipb. U3. DemoH- 
tbunaB not only ilenies tlml iEsphinea spoka to Pliilip about Amphipoli*, 
but Bays he betrayed his country's interests by not doing so. Hera his 
eomity soiaewhat perverts hie judgment ; for be must have known, that 
Philip would oever reatora Amphipolia to Atheni. 
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nineteenth days of Elaphebolion were, on the motion of Demos- 
thenes, appointed for dicussing the questions of peace and aUiance 
with Philip. Demosthenes himself paid marked attention to the 
Macedonian envoys, entertaining them handsomely at his own 
house, and taking care that suitable places and comfortable seats 
were provided for them at the Dionysi.an festival. * 

At the time when the embassy returned, there were assembled 
at Athens the deputies of the Athenian confederacy, who had prob- 
ably been sent for on the occasion. To them Aglacreon of Tenedos 
made his report ; and they on behalf of their constituents passed a 
resolution, which, though it was not binding on the Athenians, it 
behoved them, having regard to the interests of their whole em- 
pire, duly to weigh and consider. Two clauses only of this resolu- 
tion are preserved to us, by quotation in the speeches of jEschines. 
One declared^ — " that, whereas the people of Athens were delib- 
erating on the question of peace with Philip, and the embassadors 
were not yet returned, whom the people had sent into Greece to 
rouse the states in defense of Q-recian Hberty, it was the advice of 
the confederates, that, after the embassadors had arrived and made 
their report, the presidents should appoint two assemblies to be 
held according to the laws for debating on the question of peace : 
and whatever the people should decide, that should be agreed to by 
the confederates." The other clause recommended^ — " that any of 
the Q-reek states should be at liberty within three months to be- 
come parties to the treaty, by inscribing their names on the pillar 
of record and taking the oaths." These clauses are made by ^s- 
chines the foundation of grave charges against Demosthenes — 
namely, that by fixing an early day for the assembly, for which it 
was impossible the Athenian envoys could return in time, he ex- 

' JEschines, De Fals. Leg. 84, 85, 86, 42. Contr. Ctesi^h. 62, 63, 64. 
Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 414. De Coron. 284. iEschmes says, De- 
mosthenes played a practical joke upon him and his colleagues. On the 
journey home he challenged them to speak, if they dared, in praise of 
Philip to the people. Ctesiphon and himself accepted the challenge, 
and in making their report talked about the good looks and agreeable 
manners and pleasant companionship of Philip ; Demosthenes then got 
up, and reproved them for wasting the time of the assembly with idle 
chit-chat. iEschines in the later speech, but not in the former, says, that 
Demosthenes moved for an assembly to be held on the eighth of Ela- 
phebolian, a day sacred to iEsculapius, and usually kept as a holiday. 
His object is to prove the great anxiety of Demosthenes to hurry on the 
peace. It is very possible that such a day may have been proposed, in 
the expectation that the embassadors would arrive in time for it. There 
is no doubt that Demosthenes was anxious for a speedy conclusion of 
the peace. 

' iEschines, De Fals. Leg. 85. 

* iEschines Contra Otesiph. 63. 
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eluded ttH chance of benefit from their miBsion to the Greek states; 
and I'urtlier, that, by opposing the last clause of llie tusolution, he 
prevented his countrymen acting in concert with the Greeks, ■which 
would have been attended with this great advantage, that, it Philip 
fltterwarda violat»Mi the treaty, lley must have made common 
cause with Athens. Demoethenes in answer to the charge asaerta, ' 
lllat there waa no emhasey at this time to the Greek atJitcs, fbr the 
Greeks had aJl been tried long ago; and it would have been di»- 
graceFol la invite the Greeks to make war, when they were treat- 
ing with Philip for peaco ; and he puts tlie following dilemma — 
" For what purpose could you have been Bending for tiie Greeks at 
that crisis? To make peace? But they all had peaM. To make 
war? But you were yourselves deliberating: al>out peace." The 
dUcrnma is a bad one for tliia reason, that the embassy had been 
sent to the Greeks before any negotiation for peace was opened 
with Philip. Tet the answer of Demosthenes was, I believe. Bob- 
etantially true: for the embassies to rouse the Greeks against 
Philip had been dispatched six or eight months before, that of J^- 
chines to Peloponnesus perhaps even earlier; and aJtbough it is 
possible tliat some of the envoys hud not retjjrned by the month of 
JSlaphebolion, it had been pretty well ascertained, by the reports of 
those that had returned, and Iram other sources, that no aasistBlice 
waa to be expected from the Greeks ; in fact, all thoughts of It had 
been dropped at Atliens, and the people h^, partly on that very 
account, been driven to seek for peace. Tliis docs not rest upon 
the assertion of Demosthenes alone. jSschines justifies his own 
conversion, from a strenuous opponent of Philip to a waim advocate 
of peace, upon tiie ground that none of t^ie Grecian states would 
help Athens in her unequal war— that they were all either on 
Phihp's side, or indifferent as to the issue of the contest" Under 
these dreumatances, although the synod of allies might think proper 
to revive this somewhat stale question of a Greek combination, and 
to notice the possible contingency of some good result turning up 
fh>m the embassies, it can not surprise us that little attention wss 
paid to it by the Athenians. Demosthenes, in naming a day for the 
discussion of tlie peace, fixed it wiOioiit any reference to a resolu- 
tdon which would have postponed it indefinitely ; and no objection 
was raised by any one. The embassadors had very likely arranged 
with Philip at Pella, that an early day should be appointed 
for the conference with his ministers: and Demosthen^ was 
desirous that the treaty should be concluded as soon as poe- 

' Dcraoethenen, De Ooron. 233. Of re y:ip iv irpfaffeia irp&f aiShra( 
ilnearaX/ihti Tute tuv '¥,Xkii\'ijv. Wo muat take notice of the word Tore. 
Ther« wae no negotiation then on foot, no embassy whose return wu 
looked for. 

* ^schJacB, De Fals. Leg. 38. 
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slble, in order tiiot Philip might have no time for making further 
coiiquesla. 

The first aaaembly was held on the appointed day, the eighteenth 
of Elaphebolion. AntipaWr and his coljeagues attended, and were 
ialroducBd to the people ia due form. The questions for discussion, 
as prepared by the preaidentfl of the council, were read ; so was (Le 
resolution of the eoufederaoy, A motion woa made bj PLilocrates, 
embodying the terms of peace wliich Philip was willmg fo grant 
In. (he d«K>te which followed, many points were hotly contested 
between the dilFerent speakers. One wbs, whether there should be 
peace only, or peace and alliance with Philip. Another waa, 
whether the Phocians and Halians should be included in the trea^. 
Philocrates in hia decree had inserted a special clause for their es- 
dufflon, which he Itnew to be desired by Philip ■ but the wnse of 
the meeting was against him, and .^schinea as well as Demosthenes 
opposei] the clause.' A discussion arose also upon that recom- 
mendation of tlio allies, by which the Greek states were U> have the 
option of becoraiug parties to the treaty. According to ^^scliines, 
all the speakers (including himself) were ia favor of it ; and it was 
the general opinion, that the alliance with Philip should be poet^ 
poned until the Greeks had an opportunity of dedaring themselvesL^ 
Many objeotions were raised to tJie t«rm9 offered by Philip, which, 
it waa Baid, inifolved concessions disgraceiiil to Athens, such as the 
relinquishment of Amplupolis, Cardia, and other places of right be- 
longing to her. Eubulus told the people what he considered the 
plain truth, that they must either go down to the Pirffius imme- 
diately, pay a property-tax, and convert the theatric funil into a 
mihtary one, or vote for lie decree of Philoerates.^ Notwithstand- 
ing hia admonition, the Tehemence of anti-Mace<Jonian orators 
made an impression on the assembly. 

The next day Demosthenes endeavored to allay the ferment wliich 
had been excited. He advised the people to accept the proffered 
alliance of Philip, pointing out to them the true position of things ; 
tliat it would be imprudent as well as inconvenient to postpone the 
question^ — tliat it was one which concerned them and their allies 
only, not the whole body of the Greeks — and that there was no ne- 
cessity for people who were not at war with Philip (o enter into a 
treaty of peace with him.* At the same time he insisted that all the 

' That jEschineB opposed the deorea of Philoorates on the first day, 
ia stated by Demostheuee, De FaU. Leg, 315 ; and this was pTDliably 
the chief ground of bis oppoSLtioii. Grote however thinks ditferently. 
See his reaaniu, History of Greece, >d. 646. 

* jEachines, Cnutr. Ctesiph. 63. 

' ..^^liinoa, Contr. Cteaiph 37, S3. DemoBtk De Pace, S3. De Fals. 
Leg. 434. 

* Demostheaes asserts (De Fals. Leg. 345, 385), that ho supported the 



«Jlie9 of Athens should be comprehended ia t^ treaty, o 
ns unjust and impoUtic the proposal of Philocrates to exclude the 
FLociana sod Haliana. ^'J i-hin p.i spoke to the same eflect, but still 
mora strongly, and in the atrain of Eubulus, showing llio folly and 
danger of canring on war without adequate means — reproving those 
apeahera who by unseasonable counsel would hurry on tiie people 
to their ruin— and remjcdiog thetn tluit, alibough the peaoe offered 
hy PhUip might not be the moat honorable in, the world, it was not 
mora disgraceful than the war hod been. The result ^ros, that an 
aiDtoided decree waa carried, omitting tiio obnoxious article which 
excluded the Fhocians and Haliana, but ill other respects coinciding 
with the oripoal motion of Philocrates. It established peace and 
alliance between Philip and the Athenians and their respective allies, 
and secured to each party all such territory and dominion, whether 
acquired by conquest or olherwiae, as each actually possessed at the 

To give any tiling like a bistotj of what passed in these assemblies, 
one has to choose between tlie conflicting statements of the rival 
orators. I reject aa entirely &lse the assertion of jEsohines,' that 
there was no debate on the second day, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence which he produces of a decree of Demosthenes, which re- 
stricted the business of that day to taking the voles. In the 6r^t 
place, the proof offered ia suspicioua and doubthil; and in the next 

resolutioo of the alhes. If Iw this ho meant the clauaea quoted by .^BoluDeB, 
the assertion is not credible, sinoe by his own showing (De Coroo. 833) 
there could have been do use in supportinz them ; nor dites ho pret«ia 
in the later speech, where be replies to jfiscbines. thflt he did support 
them. It is poeaible however, that he referu to some other suggeetiiin 
in tlia decree which is not preserved, or to some general words recom- 
meading a to.],- aad equitable peace. Ia the first passage, ifiuH t^ tuv 
aviifidx'^i' oSi'ifj'opotiTDs' iiiy/iari koI t}/V hp^iiti ojtuc tar/ Kai icKoia 
■ji'V'iTai npaTrtniroc, the latter clause ia Ksplaoatory of the former ; ao 
that it sigoiGeB, " when I, in eonlbmiity with the resulutioa of the alliei, 
labored to malce the peace equitable and juet." In what particular 
wjuitable ani just, bo does not say : he may I'efer eithei' to the qiiet- 
tiou of iaoluJing the Phocians, or to some other which is nnt mentianed. 
We gather n-jtluQ^ definite from it. Nearly hb vague ia the assertion 
at page 38S. He nffeots however to disclaim all participnUon in the 
decree of Philocrates, which is too improbable to bo behoved. Ooro- 
mon esperieoeQ shows how easy a thing it is, to misreport what a man 
has xaii H.ime time aga 

' .iEicliioo^, De Fals. Leg. 36 — 38. Contr. Timareh. 2-1. Contr. Ctc- 
aiph 63, 64. Demoathenes, De Haloon. 82, B8. De Cnpim. 334. Da 
FbIs. Leg. 354, 385. Tliat ao attempt was afterwards made t*i hrmg all 
the Greek statea within the protection of the treaty, appears from the 
wation De Haloon. 34. 

' De FaU. Leg. B6. 
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place, the fact is inconsistent with other statements of his own. Let 
us see how the matter stands. Demosthenes accuses him of having 
spoken against Philocrates on the first day, and in his support on 
the second day. JEschines says : he could not have been guilty of 
this, because there was no speaking allowed on the second day, by 
reason of the decree which he produced. Now, supposing that there 
was a decree which prohibited speaking, it is still very possible that 
the irregularity might be committed, perhaps encouraged by the 
people, or at least not objected to. JEschines should have produced 
a witness to prove that there actually was no speaking, rather than 
a documentary piece of evidence which only shows that there ought 
to have been none, and is but an argumentative denial of the fact. 
It appears that he came prepared to meet the charge, and therefore 
we might expect better proof But further; according to his own 
statement, it is certain that this decree was not acted upon : and next 
to certain, that there was a debate on the second day, in which JEs- 
chines spoke more strongly in favor of the motion of Philocrates than 
he had spoken on the first day. He says in the speech against Ctesi- 
phon, * that on the first day all the orators (including himself) sup- 
ported the recommendation of the allies, to bring the Q-reek states 
into the treaty; that, when the assembly broke up, the general 
opinion was, that it was not advisable to conclude an alliance with 
Philip, till it could be done in conjunction with the Greek body. If 
so, what caused the people to change their opinion the next morning? 
How came they to pass the decree for alliance as well as peace ? 
There must have been another debate ; and that there was one, is 
clear from ^schines himself, who says that Demosthenes addressed 
the assembly. He says indeed, that Demosthenes cut the matter 
very short ; by simply telling the people that Philip would not have 
peace without alliance,^ and appealing to Antipater (with whom he 
was in concert) in support of his assertion, he forced the assembly 
to pass the decree of Philocrates. To suppose however that Demos- 
tiienes could have carried his point in this oflf-hand way, is out of the 
question. The additions we may set down as rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. The fact remains, that Demosthenes did address the people, 
overthrowing the argument that no one could have done so ; and 
the change of opinion to which they were brought is a strong cir- 
cumstance to prove that there was a regular debate. But again, 
^schines says,^ he sided on the first day with all the speakers who 

* Contr. Ctesiph. 63. 

' Demosthenes said, " they must not dissever the alliance from the 
peace." Ov yap €(f>ij Selv unof)ftr/^at rye elpyvijc tt^v av^fiaxiav. ^schines 
says, be remembers bis using these Tvords, on account of the harshness 
both of the phrase and the manner. 

• Cont. Ctesiph. 63. Tovr^ r^ doyfiari avvemelv 6fJLo\oyQ, 
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advised postponement of \ixe alliance with Philip. He e&jB also,' 
that he advised the measure which was ultJHiately carried. Thesa 
two statemenlfi are irreconcilable, except on the supposition that he 
^oke oa both of Uie assembly days ; for os the first he was (bj hia 
own admission) a disseudent to one of the most important artJcles, 
and, as this ultimately passed, he must have supported it on the 
second day. Thus by his own showiiig .^chines sianda conTicled 
of paltering with the trutL I do not heaitate therefore in accepting 
the statement of Demosthenes to this extent, that .^schines, in the 
assembly held on the nineteenth of ElapheboUon, spoke decidedly 
and strongly in favor of the amended decree. 

On the ouier hand, it appears to me that DemostheneE^ when he 
accuses .^Ischines of Iiaving entirely shiiled his ground on the second 
day and given disgraceful advico to the Athenians, deals unlairly 
with his adversary, and misrepreaenls the import of what he really 
siud.' The position of things at tlie beginning of tliat day has s^ 
ready been stated. la the previous debate the more violent oratora 
of the war party had talked about Marathon and Satamis, and the 
great deeds of their ancestors, and the duty of upholding Qred&Q 
liberty ; themes proper and pertinrait enough on some occasions, but 
HO oiten enlarged upon and misapplied by tiiird-rate speakers on the 
Athenian platform, that sober-minded statesmen must have been 
heartily side of them. jEschines, rising to combat the arguments 
of these men, told the people that this was not the time for empty 

' .SIseliineB, De Fala. Leg. 88. 'O/io^ay^ cni/iSiniiev/rai iv ^fv ^«> 
XiaaaBai irpiic tilmrron hbI r^v elp^vt/v avfOsaOai, ^v or) viv ataxaav m- 

Mo To€ ToXi/ioe. Oompare the same Oration, p. 19 ; and Contr. Hm- 
arcb. 24 

' DomoBtheneH, De Fale. Leg. 34G, 346, 439. The SBsertinD lliat 
.^GhioeB gave tliia disgraceful advice in the preaeooe of the 6reek «t- 
voyi is an aggravation of the charge, which is not very material id itseIC 
but ba« given rbe to Home difficulty ; Bince .lEschines positively denies 
that any Greek envoys hod anived in Athena, and boldly cballengea 
SemosUieneB to Damo them ; and it lias been thought to be incnusiatcnt 
witli the deoial, givea by DemoBtbenes himself, to the fact of their being 
any negotiation with the Greek cities. (See ante, p. 898.) It doe« Dot 
•eem to me, that the presence of some Greek envovs at Athene ui in- 
consistent with that denial. They may have brought refusals to oo-opo- 
rste vith Athens ; or they may have been sent merely to wateh th« 



proceedings there ; or there mny have been Greeks present at the at 
hly, without any special mieaiun from tbeir own couotriee^ whom De- 
mosthenes incerrectly diguifica with the title of eovoye. The so^es- 
tloQ of Thirlwall, (History of Qreeoe, v. 3fiO,) that by thefie envoys De- 
mostkeoes may have meant the deputies of the allies then present in 
Athens, does not agree with the words: oCf dnb tuv 'FMr/vijv /ietc- 
nlu'^aaOe inb tovtov ncioBivTe^. See Qrote's learned note on this «ub> 
jeot : Hiitoiy of Greece, iL 689. 
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declamation about ancient trophies and glories, when the question 
before them was, how to get rid of a war which they had been 
waging many years without either glory or advantage; that the 
Greeks during all those years had rendered them no assistance, and 
they were not bound to fight the battle of Grreece by themselves 
without any reasonable chance of success. He advised them there- 
fore to retire from the contest while they had the opportunity, be- 
fore any irretrievable disaster had fallen upon the repubUc ; warning 
them emphatically against those hazardous and desperate courses, 
into which evil counsels had plunged the Athenians in former times, 
referring more particularly to the Sicihan expedition, and to their 
refusal to accept the peace ojffered by Sparta before the end of the 
Peloponnesian war.' 

Such is the account which -<Eschines gives of his own speech, not 
only highly probable in itself, but exactiy agreeing with what De- 
mosthenes says in the Oration on the Crown, ^ viz., that the Athe- 
nians were driven to make peace with Philip by the conduct of the 
rest of the Q-reeks, who, out of cowardice or ignorance, refused to 
lend any help in the common cause. Demostfienes, however, tor- 
tures the language of his opponent into something very different; 
as if he had counseled the Athenians to forget their ancestors alto- 
gether, to shut their ears against all mention of the trophies of olden 
time, and never to succor any people who had not previously suc- 
cored them. Language of this sort would indeed have been too 
absurd for any Athenian to utter in the assembly. Yet we may 
observe how easily, by a little exaggeration or omission, what JEs- 
chines really said is converted into what Demosthenes reports him 
to have said, ^schines advises the Athenians " not to listen to men 
who talk about ancient glories idly and unseasonably." Repeated 
by the adversary, this becomes advice " not to listen to them at all, 
or under any circumstances." Thus do the two orators, in their 
mutual charges and recriminations, pervert and misrepresent the 
words and acts of one another. uEschines ransacks the public 
archives for documents to prove a case against Demosthenes, which 
he knew to be contrary to the generally received opinion of his 
countrymen ; that throughout these proceedings he had acted with 
corrupt purpose in concert with Philocrates to serve the interests of 
PhiUp.3 Demosthenes, over-anxious to disconnect himself from 

* -^chines, De Fals. Leg. 37, 88. 

' Demostheaes, De Conm. 231. *H rCtv uk'XLiv ''EXkrjvinv elre XP^ ««- 
Kiav etr' ayvoiav elre koI d/xdurepa ravr* elnFtVy ot izoXefjLov awexv * ^^ 
fiaxpbv noXefiovpTCJv vfidv, koL tovtov {fir^p tuv 'kuol avfi^epovruv, «5f 
^pyv ^o-vepdv yeyovevy ovre xpVf^o,oiv oUtc aufiaaiv ovt' aA/l^ ovdevl tQv 
uTTuvTuv avveTidfJL&avov ifjuv olc kcU diKaiuc fcal npoofjKovTiJC dpyiCofievoi 
kroifui^ inrijKOvaaTe ^iXiiririf). 

* .^ischineB, Contr. Ctesiph. 62, 66. 
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Philocrates, wili whom tiere ia no doubt tiat up to a certain period 
he had UBSUBpicioualy cu-operated, strives to conceal the part which 
lie look in the first instance aa a joint promoter of the peace, and 

I lays to the charge of j^j^hines many things for which he ia himself 

[ at least equally responsible. ' 

The teiToa of peace having- been i^eed upon, it remained that 
(he oalha of ratification should be sworn by both partieB, by Philip 
and his alliea on the one side, and the Athenians and their aUiea on 
the other. In order to administer the oath to Philip and his allie^ 
it was necessary for the Athenians to appoint another embassy ; and 
witJan a day or two alter the nineteenth^ they elected the Eame ten 
embassadors as before. The Athenians and tlieir alliea were to bava 
the oaths administered to them at Athens by the Macedonian envoys, 
and an assembly was held on the twcnty-tliird, to make the neces- 
aary arrangements. ' Here a question arose; what allies of Ihe 

I Athenians were entitled to take the oaths 7 It principally concerned 

I the Phocians. Philocrates had already informed his counbymen 

J that Philip would not accept them as parties to the treaty, and had 

I on this ground mored the clause for their ezcUisioiL The rejection 
of tJiat clause by the Athenians was a Tu:tual declaration that they 

I regarded the Phocians as comprehended under the name of allies. 

L Antipater and his colleagues, having poailive instructions irtun Philip 
not to enter into any terms of peace with the Phoclana, were com- 

b pelled to speak out, and accordingly they gave formiil notice to the 
Atlienian people of their master's deterznination upon this poinL 

I The assembly was adjourned to the next day for fiirther considera- 

Meanwhile Philocrates and his associates concerted theu' scheme 
of operations. It has already been mentioned what impresaion had 

' Demosthenes says as little ae possible in either of hie speeches 
abniit the propeedingB between tlie first opening of the negotiationa with 
Philip and the debatea on the treaty ; nor doea he seek to give My 
clear account of his own ebare in the tran^actiuns of tMt period. lie 
answera .^Behiaea by vague geueraiities, denyii^; that he had any thinj; 
to do with Philocrates, or was iu Buy way accountable for the misukievoiu 
diplomacy of him and hie aaeocistee. (De Coran. 233.) 

^ All that we can gather from .Slsebines is. that the election tool 
place before the twenty-third. (De Fals. Leg. 39,1 

' It Beema to have been necessary to paas a dbtiuet decree, fixing the 
time and mauuer of taking the oaths. See .^Bcbinea, Contr. Cte- 

* From the statcmonts of .SlBehinea, (De Fala. Leg. 39, 40; Contr. 
Cteaiph. 04,) though they are eoofused, we may perhaps collect, that 
there were two nBaembhea. The first nmy not Imve been well attmded, 
aa only formal buaiuesa was eip«ct«<i ; but when questions aroae about 
the l4iociaDB and Oenobleptes, it became derirable to have aaothsr 
Mtaeiably, 
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been made on the Athenians by the reports which Aristodemus and 
others brought from Macedonia, of Philip's good will and friendly 
feelings to Athens. His own letter, brought by the embassadors, 
spoke mysteriously of the benefits which he designed for them in 
the event of becoming their ally. Assurances to the same effect were 
repeated by his envoys, and studiously disseminated amoDg tlie 
Athenians by his partisans and agents. To those who inquired what 
Philip could mean by such mysterious promises, hints were given 
iibout Euboea, Oropus, Thespiae, Platsea, the settlement of the Pho- 
olan question, and the humihation of Thebes. Now, however, when 
Philip's ministers had announced that the Phocians must be excluded 
from the general peace, it became necessary, in order to disarm sus- 
picion of his intentions, that some explanation, resting on better 
authority than mere rumor, should be given to the Athenian public. 
Accordingly, on the day of the assembly, Philocrates came forward, 
and in the presence of the Macedonian envoys boldly proclaimed to 
the Athenians, that it was impossible for Philip, with any regard to 
honor or decency, to accept the Phocians openly for his allies, be- 
cause he was bound by solemn engagement with the Thebans and 
Thessalians to prosecute the Sacred War ; he must, therefore, osten- 
sibly treat the Phocians as enemies for the present; but let him 
once bring the war to an issue, and get the power into ,his own 
hands, he would settle matters exactly as the Athenians desired ; 
the Phocians would be no sufferers by it, the Thebans would be no 
gainers, and Philip would prove himself the friend and benefactor of 
Athens, as he had promised in his letter. The Macedonians stood 
by, and apparently assented to all this. Philocrates pretended to 
speak from his own knowledge and information, as the confidante of 
Philip's views and plans ; appealed, perhaps, to some of his colleagues 
in the embassy, who confinned his statements. No one stood up to 
contradict him. What were the Athenians to do ? The Phocian 
question was altogether complex and difl&cult. On the one hand, 
the seizure and pillage of Delphi, the exclusion of Amphictyonic 
Greeks from the Pyfliian festival and synod, the occupation of Lo- 
cris and a part of Boeotia by the Phocian army, were things not to 
be defended. There was a general expectation that, as the Delphic 
fund was beginning to fail, the Phocians could not much longer 
maintain their position ; and the inclination of the Athenians to as- 
sist them had been greatly cooled by the late offensive conduct of 
Phalsecus. On the other hand, it would not be very honorable to 
abandon allies with whom they were connected by treaty, and to 
whom they had for so many years given a moral, if not an active 
support. There would be danger attending the prostration of an 
independent people, whose existence formed one of the safeguards 
of southern G-reece ; and still greater peril, if Therm opy lee should 
fill into the hands of a powerftil enemy. But how, if the solution 
of all these difficulties was now before them? — if Philip really in-. 
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tended to act aa eqnitable mediator in the Sacred War, sod fidfiH 
tiie proniiacs which had been maile in his name 7 The Fhodans 
would have no reason to complain, if they were really benefited 
even againat their wilL The only doubt was, could Phihp be trusted! 
])iit there was not much time for deliberation : the Macedonian en- 
vr)ya were about to quit Atliena immediately. Unless their demands 
were coraphed with, there was an end of the peace, which the 
A.thenians had made up their minds to have, and enjoyed by antict- 
patjon already. If they wavered for a moraenl, their wishes turned 
the scale. It does not appear that there were any Phociaa envoys 
to protest against this sacrifice of tlieir country; or that a single 
■warning voice was heard from any leading orator or atateaman. 
The Athenians were prevuled on by delusive promises, encouraging 
their natural indolence, to swear to the treaty of peace without the 
Phociaos.* 

A question had alflo arisen about Cersobleptea. One Ariatobulua 
of Lampsacus appeared as his representative, and demanded to take 
the oath in his name as one of the aUies of Athens. An objection 
wua made, as ^schines states by Demosthenes, and, being referred 
to the assarably, was overruled. Notwithstanding the decision of 
the people, .Aschines asserts in his later Epeech, that Oeraobleptes 
WM excladed ultimately, but upon another ground, by the contriT- 
ance of Demosthenes. It is impossible to determine what really 
took place.' 



' Demattbeaea, De Fala. Leg. S71, BS7, S8S, S9\, 409, 444. There is 
nnthing to nhow that Machines spoke in eupport of Philocratos in this 
matter. The use of the plural ovtoi, in tha pnaaage last dted, u ao 
proof that more than oQepei^^ou apoke; and it rather teudfi t^i prove 
that ^juhiaea did not. Fur if be had, Demoatb^oes would have men- 
tioaed hiui apeebilly, oa ho does at p 347, ia I'efereuco to Us reports 
after the aeooait emha«ay. Tt ia prabahle that both jE^chineB and Demos- 
thenoa were passive oa this uocaaiua. Neither of them givts aa aaj 
partiaidara of what passed ; and ench had his reaaons fur silenoe. Tlie 
decree perhaps coataioed the words meutioned ia jSeeluDes, Contr. 
Otasipk 9t requiring the oatha to ba taken by the deputies of the 
Atheoiaa allies; and possibly it was so drawn up for Ihe very pnrpnae 
of shuffling over the diffioulty about the Phooiang, who. haying no depu^ 
representing them at Athens, like tbe tributary allies, would not be 
ompetent to swear to tbe treaty under a deoree in such form. It then 
miy have aooidentally oi'ented the queation about Cursobleptes, which 
.£iclilaes reproBonts aa designedly raised by Deuiosthenus, m order to 
shut him out from the treaty. 

' j^^chines, De Fala. Lei;' 39, 40. Coutr. Cteaiph. 64. Domoethenes, 
De Fals. Leg. 396, 398. Philipp. Epist. 160. And see the last note. 
It iQems, by onrnparisno of all the paaaa^es, that Cersobleptes was ex- 
cluded from taking the ontU; but on what ground, or through whoso 
oppoaidon, is uncertoio. Thirlwall's conjeoture ia by no means improb> 
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The oaths were adminiatered to the Atheniana and their allies in 
the buard-room of the generaia, on the same tlay that tlie aaaemblj 
passed their last decree. The Macedonian envoys then took their 
departnre, Demoathenes accotnpanjing them, as a mark of respect, 
a part of the way on their road to Thebes.' Fur this, as well as 
for the other attentions which he paid them, he is reproached by 
.^Bchines unjustly. The fact however is significant, as tending to 
show, that up to that moment Demoatbenea was not in opposition 
to the promoters of the peace. It suited him at a later period (u 
represent, that he was disguated with his colleagues before the sec- 
ond embassy to Macedonia, and tiiat he would not have accepted 
tlie appoinbnent, if he had not promised some of liie Athenian 
prisoners to bring money for their ransom." But there is no evi- 
dence of any act by which he teatified displeaaure against his col- 
lef^es or dissatisfaction with the treaty before his second appoint- 
ment. He felt indeed, in common with the restof hia countrymen, 
that the peace was not honorable to Athens ; nor was it to be ex- 
pected, when she had fared so badly in the war : yet still it drew 
with it certain advantages, such as financial relief, security for her 
remaining poa-icasions, restoration of her captivra; and as to other 
matters, he shared to some extent in the general delusion." 

It was deemed however a point of groat moment by Demoathe- 
nes, that the peace should be ratified by Pluhp immediatolj and 
commenced in earnest. The Athenians, having once abandoned 
themselves to the idea of peace, had fi'om that moment discontinued 
all warlike preparations; whereas Philip was stdl! carrying on war 
in Thrace. In order to put a stop to any fijrther conquests, it waa 
important to give Philip speedy notice of the treaty having been 
concluded ; and Demostbenea preased his colleagues to set off with- 
out delay. They however were in no humor to leave Athens so 
soon, and refused to comply with his entreaties. About thia time 
there arrived a letter from Charea, who commanded an Athenian 
fleet in the Hellespont, announcing the defeat of Gersobleptes and 
the capture of the Sacred Mountain by Philip. The case seeming 
urgent, Demosthenes on the third of Munychion (^April) applied to 
tbo council, (of which he was a member, and which had a special 
authority for such purpose from the assembly,) and procured an or- 
der, commanding the embaasadors to take their departure instantly, 
and requiring Proxenus to convey them wherever he could aacer- 

ablo ; that an objection waa raised by ( 
wna reserved by mutual ooneeut to be di 
Philip. {Uiatorv of Greece, v. 368.) 

' ^Botiinea, Cfiotr. aesiph, 64. 

' DumoAtlieneB, De FalB. Le^. 3B4. 396. He felt tbo wcaknerf W 
(bat part of his case, and anticipates the advorsary's objeotioiL ' 

* DcmuatbuucB, Dc Fala. Log, 88T, SSS. 
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tain Philip to be. The embassadors, thus compelled, railed to Ore 

J squadron; but inatead 

the coast of Thrace, wh 
eight days, they were c 
Macedonia, and thence pur- 
ihree-and-tweoty ' 



y days. At 



s Praxenua was stationed ■\\ 
Ilia convejing tbem to the Hellespont o 
they might have reached easily in six oi 
ried to Uie coast either of The^saly o 
sued tJieir journey to Pella, consuniiiii^ 

Fella the; hod to trait till Philip returned bam his campaign which 
4id not h^ipen till the fitUeth Jay aJXcr they hod left Athens.' 

The variance between Semoatheuea and his eolleagues be^an 
iroon tliifl journey. He told them plainly tliat they were bound to 
obey tlie order oi' the council ; first he reasoned with them, then he 
remonstrated more strongly, at last he reproached tliem for their 
conduct in no lenient terms. All this only escited their an^r. 
The whole body were against bim, and refused either tc take ih^ 
meals with him, or to put up at the same inn. .lEscliines sava this 
refijsal was owing to the misbehavior of Demosthenes on toe for- 
mer embosE^; and he defends the journey to Fella, by alleging 
■fliat tlicy were not ordered to go to Tiirace, and that it wouid have 
been of no use t« go there, when Cersobloptes had lost his kingdom 
before they left Atiiens. It is manifest however, tliat the order of 
DDuncil was disobeyed both in the letter and spirit ; and, as .S&- 
chines can suggest no better excuse, the complaint of Df mostheces 
on this head must be taken as weU founded. The event proved 
that Philip's Thracion campaign was not terminated when the em- 
bassadors quitted Athens: it continued for fire or six weeks after; 
and during that time many important places were captured by him. 
The son of Cersobleptes he brought with him as a hostage to 
Fella.' 

There he found not only tlie Athenian embasaadora awaiting hia 
arrival, but otherB also from Tarioua parts of Greece ; from Thebes, 
Thessaty, Sparta, Phoeis, and Eubcea. An immense amjy was as- 
sembled ; it was notorious to all that Philip was about to march to 
ThormopylsBi what he intended to do was not certainly known to 
any of tlie parties present; but all were deeply interested in the 
result, and agitated by various hopes and fears.^ 

lie duty of the Athenian embassadors was by no means clear. It 
might be argued, that they had nothing to do but to administer the 

' Deroosthenea. Do Ooron, 233 — 235. De Fala Leg. 3SB— 390. iEs- 
L Move. Da FaU. T^^. 40. 

' DemostiiencB, De Kals. Leg. 80O, 897. Philipp. iv. 133. De Htdomi. 

„. .^BchineH, Do Fala. Lag. 38, 40, 41. As regards CersohleptflB, Hie 

I amnuut of blame with wbieh the emboaaadorB are chargeable depends 

I much upoD the question, whether he was an ally iucluded in the treaty 

'■ " « »n1«, p. 304, 

' DemnslheneB, D« Fala. Leg. 384. .^Jochioes, Da Fnls. Leg. 4L 
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oath to Philip and his allies, and then return to Athens and make 
their report. As however the treaty had been concluded without 
settling the question of the Sacred War ; as Philip was virtually left 
at liberty to deal with it as he pleased, subject only to a loose prom- 
ise that he would do what was right and promote the interests of 
Athens ; it might seem to be proper, when the embassadors were 
in the presence of Philip, that they should come to some positive 
understanding with him on the subject, and ascertain what he really 
meant to do. By such means they would be enabled, on their re- 
turn, to furnish such a report as might gjiide the Athenians in their 
future counsels. True, there could be no guarantee tliat Philip 
would perform any engagement which he made to the embassadors. 
That however would not be tlie fault of the embassadors, but of the 
Athenians themselves, who suffered the Phocian question to go off 
upon vague assurances, instead of insisting upon the Phocians being 
comprehended in the treaty. They had committed the grave error 
of making peace, without settling the most important matter in the 
war ; so that in effect the war remained an open question, unless 
they chose to leave the Phocians and all their own interests con- 
nected with them entirely to the mercy of Philip. In the instruc- 
tions to the embassadors there was, besides the special clauses, a 
general one, requiring them to do whatever else they could for the 
service of the commonwealth; wliich, under the circumstances, 
might be construed as imposing an obligation to discuss with Philip 
the affairs of the Sacred War, and bring him over, if possible, to 
the side of Athens. 

Such was the view taken apparently by -/Eschines, who states that 
at a conference with his colleagues he urged upon them the necessity 
of performing this part of their instructions, and exhorting Philip to 
chastise the Thebans and restore the Boeotian cities. Though there 
was no express order to this effect, (for such matters could not be 
mentioned openly in a state paper,) yet it was clearly, he said, the 
true intent and meaning of tieir countrymen. Demosthenes took 
a different view ; and after some discussion it was agreed, that each 
of the embassadors should address Philip as he thought fit. * 

Of the audience which the Athenian embassadors had with the 
king, JEschines gives the following account — That Demosthenes 
made an offensive speech in disparagement of his colleagues and praise 
of himself, recounting the services which he had rendered Philip in 
promoting the peace, and the attention which he had paid to his 
ministers at Athens, and endeavoring to ingratiate himself with him 
by fulsome and coarse flattery : after which he (^schines) com- 
menced his address ; first rebuking Demosthenes for his personalities, 
then briefly touching upon the subject of the oaths and other formal 
matters, lastly, entering upon the topic paramount to all, viz. the 

' .^Blschioes, De Fals. Leg. 41, 42« 
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march to Thcrmopylsa, and l3ie affairs cf Dc-lphi and the Amphictrf on 



Eoemed to indicate,) then, said .^Ischines, it behoved the champioD 
of HeUenio religion to consider what his sacred office required of 
him, and to listen to those who could instruct him on the subject of 
their ancient inalitutiooe. Upon wliich he explained to tiie king all 
that he knew about the foundation of the temple, the origin of the 
Amphictyooic league, the tribes that cocnposed it, their oa& and 
oLligatiooa. He argued that, the Bcaotifln cilios being Amphictyonic, 
rhiUp could not justly allow them to be destroyed. The object of 
Ilia expedition was holy and juat; but when the Amphie^ons were 
roatored to their rights, punishment should be inflicted upon the 
guilty parties only, upon thoac who actually seized the temple or 
who advised it, not upon their countries, if they would deliver up 
the offenders for judgment. Should Philip make use of hiH power 
to confirm the iniquitous acts of the Thebans, he would not inaire 
their gratitude, (lor they had been ungratefiil to the Athenians, who 
had done them still greater services,) and he would make enemies of 
tlie people whom he betrayed.' 

What answer Philip made to this address, .^Ischinea does not taf. 
It is not pretended that he gave to the collective body of embas- 
sadors the promises which were afterwards reported at Athena. Yet 
that did not prevent him from sending indirect communications to 
some c^them, whom he thought likely to become his instrutnent& 
He was playmg a profoundly artfui game. While .ilachines was 
fluttering himselfwith the impression made by his own harangue, the 
Thebans and Theaaalians were urging Phihp to march against their 
common enemy. To them becoiSd speak more openly of his inten- 
(iona ; yet they were not free from unea^ness, seeing that intrigues 
were still going on, that private conferences were held not only 
with the Allieniana, but with the Spartans and Phocians, and that 
tliey were apparently not dissatisfied with their reception. The be- 
trayal of any fears or misgivings on the part of his ov 
nlUea favored &e illusion which Philip was keeping up. 
portant for him to amuse with hope liose parties from whom he 
moat feared opposition. Phalascua held the pass of ThennopyliB; 
Archidamua with a thousand Spartans was yet in Phocis f an Athe- 
nian fleet was ready to occupy the straits, if Ihe people should take 
it in their heads to ^ve the order. To prevent ttie combioalion of 
these forces, which was a vary posaible contingency, if hia dedgns 
should be seen through ; to contrive things so that, when he arrived 
at the pasa, all resistance should he hopeless; these were points la 
be acoomplishedbya tissue of artifice and deceit jEschines declares 
tbat it was tlie universal expectation at Petia, tliat Phihp would 

■ ^imliinoa, Da Fala. Leg, 12, iS. 
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humble Thebes; that the Spartan envoys were quarreling with the 
Theban, and openly threatening them ; that the Thebans were in 
distress and aliu-m ; that the Thessalians laughed at all the rest, and 
said the expedition was for their own benefit ; while some of Philip's 
officers told some of the Athenian embassadors, that he meant to re- 
establish the Boeotian cities. This may be taken as no great exag^ 
geration of what really occurred* 

Demosthenes states, that during all the time they were at Fella he 
was in opposition to his colleagues ; he ofiered them honest and 
sound advice, but every opinion of his was overruled by the majority. 
All the service that he could do was, to seek out his captive fellow- 
citizens and procure their release, ransoming some of them with his 
own money, and prevailing on Philip to redeem the others. Philip 
tried to corrupt the embassadors, first separately, and then jointly. 
Demosthenes refiised a large present of gold that was sent him. 
Another was offered to the whole body, under the pretense of hospi- 
tality. It was of course a bribe in disguise. As Demosthenes 
woidd accept no share, his colleagues divided it among themselves : 
he requested Philip to apply the money that he would have bestowed 
in presents towards redeeming the Athenian captives, and Philip was 
prevailed upon to promise tibat they should be sent home by the 
Panathensean festival.^ 

All this time the embassadors never demanded that Philip should 
swear the oath, nor said a word about the restoration of the places 
captured since the peace, nor sent home any inteUigence of the 
preparations going on at PeUa. They loitered there without cny 
other reason than the request of Philip himself, who told them he 
wanted their mediation to settie the quarrel between the Pharsa- 
lians and Halians ; a quarrel which he himself not long afterwards 
very summarily decided, by taking the city of Halus and expelling 
the population. When all things were ready for his march, Philip 
set out, and carried the Athenian embassadors with him as far as 
Pherae, where at length they administered the oaths to him and his 
allies. But here they are charged with two further acts of disobe- 
dience to their instructions. They were commanded to administer 
the oaths to the magistrates of the cities allied to Philip. Instead 
of this, they accepted any persons whom Philip chose to send as 
accredited agents for that purpose. Secondly, they allowed Philip 
and his allies, on swearing the oaths, to except the Phocians, the 
Halians, and Cersobleptes j thereby, it was said, overruling the de- 
cree of the Athenian people, who had refiised to admit a clause to 
that effect in the treaty. The charge however (as far as regards 

* ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 46. Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 113. De 
Fals. Leg. 865, 884, 446. Justin, viii. 4. 

* Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 893 — 896. As to the captives, see the 
reply of .^schiues, De Fals. Leg. 41. 
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(lie Phocians at least) appears to be unfairly urged against the em- 
bassulors. The Athenians, having consented oa their side to ratiij 
the treaty witfaout the Phocians, could not expect that Philip 
woulil bind hintself to any engagement with them. Indeed the 
understanding was quite the contrary. If then the words of the 
treaty left au ambiguity, it became necessary for Philip to protrat 
agnin.'tt a conatruction Uiat would have been oppiisite to nis declared 
inteotJons. Such a protest was doubtless made. Tiie Athenian 
embassadors were informed diatinctly, that Philip and hia antes 
would not swear to the treaty, except Jipon the condition of 
exduiiiiig the Phocians. What then was to be done? The em- 
ba^adors were in an unavoidable dilemma. Either they must de- 
cline to administer the oaths altogether, or they must accept the 
qualification which Philip and his allies insisted upon. But for what 
had passed at Athens, the former would liave been the proper 
course; under existing circumsUncea, the latter was perhaps more 
prudent; otherwiae they must have taken upon tticmselvca the re- 
sponsibility of renewing the war.' 

The chirf' grounds of complaint against the emhassadoTB were, 
their dilatorineas in dispatching the business for which they were 
sent out, and their neglect to send or carry home correct informa- 
tion of what was going on. If tliey aclud thus &om corrupt mo- 
tivea, they ware of course guilty of treason. Demostlienes, from 
what he had seen before, had formod'no good opinion of Philip's 
designs, and at Pherie, observing what course things were taking, 
and being alarmed both at the danger wiiich threatened hia country, 
and for fear lest ha should himself be implicated in the misconduct 
of others, wrote a letter to the Atlisnians, which gave them fiiD 
information of every thing. His colleagues, he alleges, would not 
allow this to be sent^ but wemselves dispatehed another, containing 
false intelligence ; a charge in great measure borne out by the re- 
ports which they afterwards made at Athens. He says that he had 
resolved to return home alone, and actually hired a vessel for his 
convevance, but was prevented from sailing by Pliilip. He ob- 
served that .Jlsciiines bad numerous private interviews with Philip 
— a thing specially prohibited by a clause in their instructionaj — 
that one night in particular he was walehed coming out of Philip's 
tent at Phene ; and that he stayed for a day with, Phihp after tiie 

■ DemoBthonea, Da Goron. 236. De Fals. Leg. 363. S5S. SflO, S91, SB6, 
4B0. It appears by the quotation from Philip's Utter in JEaMn^ (De 
FalB. Leg. 45,) that be furnished the Atheniaaa with tlie nomee of those 
parties who luid taken the oatha. promining to send to Atht^na a few 
who liad not come in time. One of the charges of DemOBtheQBS is, thai 
the Cnrdians wero allowed to appear aa allies of Philip. For tHa how- 
ever the emliaBsadorB were nut to blame ; the Cnrdiona Imving been cs 
eepLed from tbe treaty by wluuh the CUeiaonew waa ceded tt 
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others had gone, -^schines produced evidence m the nature of an 
alibi, to disprove that he ever visited Philip by night, yet apparently 
does not deny that he had interviews with him alone in the day- 
time. * 

Philip, having detained the embassadors until he was ready to 
march to Thermopylae, dismissed them with a letter to the Athe- 
nians, in which he formally notified to them the ratification of the 
treaty, and apologized for the manner in which their embassadors 
had administered the oaths, stating that they would have gone 
round to the different cities, but that he had prevented them, as he 
wanted their mediation between the Pharsalians and Halians. In 
terms the letter was polite and gracious, but it contained not a 
word about the Phocians, or about the promises which were made 
in his name.^ 

The embassadors arrived in Athens on the thirteenth of Sciropho- 
rion (June), and presented themselves before the council, as the law 
required. Here Demosthenes, being a member of the council, took 
the initiative, and gave a full report of all that had taken place, de- 
nouncing the treachery of his colleagues, showing into what peril 
they had brought the people, and urging that measures should be 
taken, before it was too late, to save the Phocians and Thermopylae. 
His words produced such an effect upon the council, that in the or- 
der which was drawn up, for bringing the matter before the as- 
sembly, they withheld the vote of thanks and invitation to the public 
dining-hall, which embassadors never failed to receive on other 
occasions.^ 

The assembly was held on the sixteenth ; and here -^schines got 
the first hearing. The people, alarmed by the rumor of Philip's 
march, were so eager for the report of the envoys, that they waited 
not for the order of council, introducing the business of the day, to 
be read. ^Eschines assured them that they had nothing to fear ; 
that he had persuaded Philip to gratify their wishes in every par- 
ticular, both on the Amphictyonic question and others ; — (he re- 

i Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 352, 867, 396, 397, 419, 446. -^schines, 
De Fals. Leg. 44. There is a farther charge that -^schines wrote 
Philip's letter, to which he alludes. See the remarks in this volume, 
p. 170. 

* See the forcible remarks of Demosthenes upon this letter. (De Fals. 
Leg. 352, 353, 855.) It was a juggle, he argues, between Philip and 
the embassadors. Philip took on him the blame of their neglect, and 
left to them the responsibility of making false promises in ms name. 
And, although he had promised, if the Athenians would become his 
allies, to declare what he meant to do for them, now, when they bad 
become his allies, be said he knew not what he could do to oblige them ; 
but if they would tell him, he would do any thing that was not dishon- 
orable. 

' Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 846, 350, 851. 
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peated the heftds of the speech which he had made against tb« 
Thebans;) — they need only remain quiet; in two or thrett dajt 
tbey waiild hear the most satis&cbiry results ; — tlie Pbocians voulii 
be pT^rved bv Philip ; Thebes 'nould be besieged and broken up 
ish) viUnges, Thespice tmd PlatBsa K-esIablished, and compensaiion 
exacted for Uie i»Uago of Delphi, not from the Pliocianaj but from 
the Thebans, who had oripnallj planned it : he himself hnd con- 
vinced Philip that the first designers were more guDty than iha 
perpetrators!' and for giving aucb connsci, the Tbebane had set a 
price upon lu3 head. Further, be had heard frtwn some of the Eo- 
bcean envoys aa a current report, that thftir own island was to bs 
given up to the Athenians instead of Amphipolis ; and there wu 

Jet another thing which his diplomacy bad obtained for them, which 
e would not mention at present, because some of his coUenpea 
were jealous of him. He was understood to mean Oropos.* 

These assurances, confidendj made by aa envoy who hod had 
official communiiation with Philip, agreeing also with what tbe^ 
had before heard from Philocrates, relieved the people fiom thar 
anxiety. The letter of Philip was produced and reoJ. The Alhe- 
ntana, charmed by its general profeBsions of unity and good wtl^ 
^■, . .^ J..... ., _: u.„ J :__: -.^ Den---"- 
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did not detect their hoUowneas «nd insincerily, Demosthenes n 
, to leU the plain realities of the case, as he had done in the coundl; 
but the people, dazzledby their bright prospects, refused to he unde- 
ceived, and he found it impoa^ble to obtain a iiur hearing, .i&chiiics 
and Fhilocrates hooted and interrupted him continually, and were 
encouraged by (he assembly. Ha could only get in a few words. 
He protested his entire ignorance of what.£^hines had told them, 
and declared that he did not beheve it At this tJio people showed 
agns of anger. " Reniciiiber," cried Demosthenes 



sponsible for any of tliiB." "By and by," s^d ^chines, "he'll 
want to have the credit of it." "No wonder," s^d Philocrales, 
"that there is a difference of opinion between Demosthenes and 
me ; for he drinks water, and I drink vrine :" at which the Athe- 
nians laughed.' 

A decree was then carried, on the motion of Philocrates, thank- 
ing Philip in the warmeat terms for his liberality to the republic, 
and extending the treaty of peace and alliance to his pusterity. It 



Thabana, there aeems to have been no (oundatiun 

■ DemostheiieB, De Pace, BS. Pbilipp. iL 12, 13, De Coron. SS6, 331. 
De Fttls. Leg, 347, SiS, Sbl. 8fi3. .^chiuea Hkys in reply, that be only 
reported what ha hvard ; ha made do proniiaeB ; (roiro oil* 1ijra77fy.n1 
uiu' itroax'i'Bat 1) and that what he reported was gtnerallj Wliered by 
othera. (Do Fals. Leg. 48, 44, 46.) This reply ia beaide Uie mark. Ht 
wu charged with niiileadiug the Athenians by wilfiiUy false reports. 

* Demasthanea, Do Faaa, eu. De Fale. Leg. 348, Sb% 36S. 
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declared also, that^ unless the Fhocisns did what was right and de- 
livered up the temple of Delphi to the Amphictyons, the people of 
Athens would enforce their wishes by arms. This decree, says De- 
mosthenes, in effect delivered the Phocians over to their enemies, 
with their hands tied behind them.* 

There was time to have succored the Phocians and defended 
Thermopylae, had the Athenians acted promptly after the return o" 
their embassadors. Phalsecus, who (it seems) had been reinstate ^ 
in his command, and still held the Locrian fortresses with his gar 
risons, could have maintained the pass alone against a greatly supe • 
rior force, if the enemy were prevented from landing troops in 
his rear. His safety depended on a continued maritime blockade, 
and for this purpose the co-operation of the Athenians was indis- 
pensable. But he had some reason to doubt their friendly disposi- 
tion towards his countrymen, much more towards himself; and 
there was no time to be lost. He sent chosen messengers to Ath- 
ens, with orders to learn the state of things, and bring him intelli- 
gence immediately. These messengers were present at the assembly 
held on the sixteenth of Scirophorion, and listening with anxiety 
to the speeches and all the proceedings. Philip in the meantime, 
approaching Thermopylae, invited the Phocians to surrender, repre- 
senting to them that tJbere was no hope of succor from Athens, who 
had become his ally, and that they might safely throw themselves 
upon his generosity. We may presume, that he had already made 
this communication to them, before he began his march from Pherae ; 
and perhaps their own envoys, who accompanied him from Pella, 
brought home a tale of their kind reception by Philip, and his fa- 
vorable intentions towards their country. ^ The Phocians gave little 
credit to it : they were not disposed to trust Philip, and l^ey could 
hardly believe that the Athenians, their old allies, would abandon 
them : Phalaecus at all events would send no positive answer to 
Philip, until he knew what the intentions of the Athenians were. 
When however his messengers returned from Athens, bringing 
news of what had passed in the assembly — of the announcements 
of jEschines, the implicit faith put in them by the Athenians, their 
abandonment of every thing to Philip, and the menacing resolutions 



' Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 856, 858. Philipp. il 'ZS. 

' PhaUecuB must have sent his messengers to Athens before Philip 
commenced his march from PheraB ; or they could not have arrived in 
time for the assembly on the sixteenth. If the Phocians could have 
been induced to have submitted at once, before the Athenians had time 
for consideration, Philip's object was more surely gained. The Phocian 
envoys had been amused with promises to the last. Demosthenes, 
Philipp. iii. 112. Eic ^lOKeag <5f irpbc avfjifiuxovg iiropevero, Kal irpea^eig 
i'uKecjv yaav ot irapijKoXovdow avrCl) iropevofiev<f) kcU irap* ^fuv ^pi^ov iro?ir 
lot OijSaioic oif ^vaire^ijaeiv tt^ iKeivov Trapodov. 

Vol. II.— O 
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which they had passed against Ihe Phociang — he perceived that re- 
aataDce waa hopeless ; that neitliar liirotwlf nor iiia countrymen had 
any choice lelt but to make the best terms they could with the all- 
powerful king of MacedoD. 

Accordingly on the twenty-third of Scirophorion, while two w 
three days after he had received the news from Athena, he entered 
into a convention with Philip, agreeing (o amrender the Ibrtreaaes 
which he held in Locris aud Bceottn, on condition only that he might 
retire where he pleased with hia troops. It was carried into effect 
immediately, Pfulip entered the pass, and took noasesMon of Al- 
ponus, Thronium, and Niciba, while Fhal^ecus, with eight thousand 
mercenaries and such of the native soldiers as liked to follow him, 
passed over to Peloponnesus. Archidamus with his thousand Spar- 
tans had withdrawn shortly before, seeing the double game tiat was 
played by his alhes, and considering hia position dangerous. The 
Thel»ana marched out with all their forces to join Philip who now, 
proclaiming openly that he hud come as the ally of the Tbebons and 
Thessalians and lie champion of the god, marched with an over- 
powering army into Phocia, to terminate the Sacred War. The cities 
generally submitted to his arms; a few that offered a feeble reMst- 
anoe were taken by storm and razed to the ground. He then took 
posaeaaion of Delphi, and proceeded fortiLwifh to hold an Amphic- 
tyonio cooncil, to pronounce judgment upon the violators of the 
temple, and determine the varioua questions which the war had given 

The Athenians remained perfectly qiuesccnt, especting the accom- 
plishment of all the good things which Phihp had promised them, 
until the twenty-seventh day of the month. They had appointed 
an embas^ to notify to Philip the decree which they passed in his 
favor. It consisted mostly of the same ten who served on lie former 
embas^es. Demosthenes, not wishing to go, swore an aflidavit, ns 
the law permitted, and excused himself .Machines stayed behind 
on B plea of illnesa ; a mere pretense, as Demoathenea alleges, in 
order that ha might be at home to prevent the adoption of any 
measures adverse to Philip. The envoys had not ioog departed, 
when there came a letter from Philip to the Athenians, followed soon 
afterwards by another,^ inviting them to Join him with all their forces. 

• Diodorus, ivi. Efl. Deraoslhenes, De Coron. 288, 239 : Do Fal»- 
Leg. S66, Ses, 8fi9, 360, 36S. .JCschineB, De Fals. heg. 46, 46. 

' jEsahinea mentinos only one letttir : Demoetheae*, two. Tbe ieo- 
ond mav have come soon after the firaC ; or It may have been dispUobed 
ttftor tho capitulation of Phalrocua. For there was yet a poulbilily 
that the Phooians might roaist, and give Bomo troable to Philip, if the 
Atheniana gave them any hope of support : tiongh I can not credit lh« 
a«8crtioD of Demaatheuea (Do Fold. Leg, 379} that the Phociaus nugLl 
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He must have sent the first of these letters immediately after Pha- 
Isecus had refused to surrender, while he was yet in doubt what 
course things might take. According to the tenns of his alliance, as 
they had been interpreted and acted upon, he was entitled to make 
this demand of the Athenians ; though we can hardly imagine that 
he either expected or desired their compliance. All that he really 
wished was their neutraUty ; and this his letter, assuming a tone of 
friendship, was calculated to secure. It was laid before the assembly; 
but no one moved that Philip's request should be granted. Demosthe- 
nes observed, that, if any troops were sent, they would be hostages in 
Philip's hands ; and the matter was dropped. iElschines afterwards 
asserted, that, if an Athenian force had been present, it might have 
counteracted the influence of the Thebans and ThessaUans, who, as 
it was, compelled Philip to adopt their own violent counsels. But 
if he thought so, why, it may be asked, did he not propose the 
measure to the people, especially as it was in accordance with their 
own decree ? Perhaps he could not easily have prevailed upon them : 
for, besides a lurking fear that Demosthenes was right, they must 
have been somewhat ashamed of themselves for the attitude of hos- 
tility which they had already assumed towards the Phocians. But 
the punishment of their folly was at hand. On the twenty-seventh 
day of the month the envoys, who had gone as far as Chalcis in 
Eubcea, returned suddenly with the intelligence, that Phihp had 
declared himself the ally of the Thebans, and had given up every 
thing into their hands. The Athenians, who happened to be in 
assembly at Piraeus when these tidings were brought, in the alarm 
of the moment passed a vote to bring in all their women and chil- 
dren from the country, to repair their forts, to fortify Piraeus, and 
perform their sacrifice to Hercules in the city. This decree was 
actually carried into effect ; but the envoys were nevertheless sent 
to Philip, and traveled by land through Boeotia, jEschines this time 
going with them. The fears of the people were soon allayed by 
finding that the allied powers had no thought of coming near Attica; 
though perhaps their iU humor was increased by a letter which came 
fi:om Philip, calmly informing them of what he had done, and re- 
proving them for tiieir demonstration of hostility. > 

The Amphictyonic council, composed of the Thebans, Thessalians, 
and their allies, proceeded to sit in judgment upon ^e Phocians. 

in that event have been saved, owing to the impossibility of Philip's 
finding subsistence in their territory. 

* Demosthenes, De Coron. 237 — 239 : De Fals. Leg. 36*7, 859, 860, 
S'zs— 381 : Philipp. ii. 69. -^schines, De Fals. Leg. 40, 46. That 
^Eschines should have gone upon this embassy after his plea of illness, 
and that he should have passed through Thebes, after saving that the 
Thel^ns had set a price upon his head, are urged as proofs of crime by 
Demosthenes. 
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Their first net was one of gratitude aa well aa jiiattoe. They deprived 
tlie conquered people of Uieir seat and votes in tha council, and 
transferred them lo the king of Macedon aad his descendants. Their 
further sentence was, that the Phoeian cities should be razed to the 
ground, and the population of each dispersed into villt^e^i cantaining 
not more than 6Rj dweUing'-bouBetL and at tlie disUmee of not leis 
than a furlong from each other. The Phocians were to have no 
noceaa to tJie temple of Delphi, and to possess neither orma nor 
horses, but to be allowed to cultJvatfl their land and luke the prodoiw 
thereof, paying every year a tribute of sixty tulecta to ApoUo, until 
the whole of their plunder, estimated in value at ttsa thousand talents, 
should be restored. Any ^ilty parties, whether Phocians or aux- 
iliaries, who had fled from justice, were declared to be oiiljawa. All 
arms which had been used by Uie troops wore to bo broken and 
destroyed ; their horses to be sold. RegulationB were made for the 
future niauagement of the oracle, for the establishment of peace and 
amity among the Greek states, and the maintenance of tlieir com- 
mon relipon. The Spartans were exconiamnii;ated from Amphic- 
tyonic privileges : and it was determined tliat PhUip should preaidB 
over the Pythian gomes in conjunction witli the Thebaos and Thea- 
BolJaiis.' 

Thus wore the Phocians not only degraded from their rank as one 
of the Amphictyonic communities, but reduced to become a mere 
rural population, httle better than the serfs of Thessaly. Thrir rank 
they did not regain till many yoara afltr, when, by their v^or in 
r^wlling the Celtic invasion, they expiated the memory of thar 
former crime. One part of the sentence appears to have been in 
violation of the engagement made by Philip with Phalsecns; yet 
they bad enemies in the council, who would have inflicted on them 
a still heavier punialimenL j^schines says, the (Etteans proposed 
to cast al! the adult malea down the precipice, aud that he himself 
pleaded on their behalf and saved ttem. The sentence, however, 
was rigorously esecuted Of twenty-one cities enumerated by Pao- 
sanias, Alxe alone was spared, aa having taken no part in the sacri- 
leger the rest were destroyed; their walls at least and prindpsl 
buildings were razed to the ground, and the inhabitants driven to 
seek homes elsewhere, according to the terms of the judgment. 

' Diodorua, xvi. BO. PauBoniaB, x. B. In the words of Diodoma, tw 
* tr iuxeHai rpiijv mieuv weptcXelv rri rrixi, it would seem that TpiCiv 
should be omitted ; sod evan then there remainfl a tautology, when ho 
BoyB afterwarda. ruf ii sroXcif liirnant ruv *ujituv caraaiiu^ai. Laland, 
In hia Dissertatinn on the AmpMctyouio Couucil, prefixed to the Life of 
Philip, (page 40,) trips tfl explain this, by BuggeBtdng Oiat there ware 
thioe Amphiotyooio cities in Phoois ; and as tliey could not be entirelj 
demolishwi consistently -with the oath of the AmphiolyouB, their walu 
oo/y were leutenoed to be taied. Sua B.\ao HteeaeUns's ""tit 
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That the expulsion from then* ancient dwellings, the separation of 
friends, neighbors, and relatives, must necessarily have been attended 
with great hard^p and suffering, is manifest But the evil was 
aggravated by the presence of an insulting and vindictive enemy. 
The work of destraction was committed to the Thebans, who, occu- 
pying the country with their army, in the license of military power 
committed excesses of cruelty, against which it was impossible to 
obtain redress, and useless to murmur. Large numbers of the people, 
chiefly men in the prime and vigor of their life, emigrated to other 
lands. Demosthenes, traveling through Phocis two or three years 
after, describes what he saw with his own eyes ; a dreadful scene of 
desolation ; cities lying in ruin, hardly any grown men in the country, 
a population consisting almost entirely of flie old and infirm, women 
and children. Most of the spoil that could be collected became the 
prize of Philip. But the Thebans were permitted to annex some 
portion of the Phocian territory to their own dominion. The Boeo- 
tian towns, Orchomenus, Coronea, and Corsiae, were delivered up to 
them ; and the two former they punished by enslaving the inhabit- 
ants. Yet the majority of these avoided their doom by flighty and, 
together with a large number of Phocian exiles, found refuge in 
Athens. ^ 

The allies of Philip thoughtlessly exulted in the vengeance which 
they had inflicted on their enemies, and the advantages which they 
had acquired for themselves. The Thessalians, pleased with the 
restoration of the Pylaean synod and the festival, httle heeded that 
they had found a new master. The Thebans, having recovered their 
lost dominion in Boeotia and got an accession of territory, thought 
not for the moment that it was at the expense of their honor and 
credit, that their acquisitions were the gift of the king of Macedon, 
and that they were to see a Macedonian garrison established at 
Nicsea, a monument of his power and their own weakness. In feet, 
the real advantages were Philip's, who had obtained an immense 
increase both of power and reputation. His kingdom, but lately 
regarded as semi-barbarous, now took her rank among the Amphio- 
tyonic communities. He was further honored by the Delphians 
with precedency in the consultation of the oracle — ^a distinction for- 
merly conferred upon Athens and Lacedsemon. But, what was fer 
more important, he had extended his alliances, enlarged the sphere 
of his influence, and got the command of Thermopylae, which gave 
him at any time an entrance to southern Greece. The Athenians, 
when all the mischief had been done, opened their eyes, and saw 
how they had been duped and cheatedl They made empty protests 
and passed idle votes about the intrusion of barbarians into the 
Amphictyonic council : they resolved to take no part in its proceed- 

1 PaiiBanias, z. 3, 8. Justin, viii 6. iBschines, De Pais. Leg. 47. 
DemoBtbenes, De Pace, 61, 62 : De Fals. Leg. Z^\^ W^^^^AS^. 
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ings, and send no deputies to the Pythian games, Tet all Ihia bad 
no other effect than to exhibit their ill humor, and imtat« the rest 
of the Ampliictyocs ; and when that body seat an eubssaj to AtheiiH. 
requiring them to accept the acta of the congreHS as legal, thoy dafed 
not refuse compliance. ' 
Phalsscus, having carried away what remained of the Detphian 

Elunder, maintained his troops for a while in Peloponnesus; at 
^ngth. hi r in g a sufGcient number of transports at Corinth, be 
embarked and aaited for the Ionian sea, intending to cross orer to 
Italy or Sieilj. There he hoped either to get possesMon of some 
city, or to find military employment; for he had heard there was a 
war between the Lucanians and the Tarentines ; and he gave out 
that he hod been invited to go over by the natives. His soldiers, 
however, when they got into the open sea, observing that there was 
no envoy on board from any foreign atate, suspected that he was" 
playing them false, and mutjnied ; the principal officers came with 
drawn swords to him and his pilot, and insisted that he should sul 
back to Peloponnesus. He returned accordingly, and landed at 
Malea, the soulhem promontory of Laconia ; where he found an 
embassy &om the Cnoasians of Crete, who had come (O enlist troops 
for a war against the Lyctians. Pbalfecua, receiving a large sum of 
money in advance, consented to enter their service, and siuling with 
them to Crete, lie attacked and took the city of Lyctus. Just at 
this time there came an unexpected auiUiatj to the Lyctians, BO 
less a person than Archidamus, king of Sparta. It so happened, the 
people of Tareatum had apphed for succor to the Spartans, who, 
collecting a large force for the defense of their ancient colony, gave 
the command to Archidamus ; but, before be had set sail, envoys 
arrived &om Lyctus, and prevailed on the Spartans to assist them 
first Archidamos, therefore, was sent to Crete, and, strangely 
enough, found himself opposed to his old ally, Phatecus, whom he 
defeated in battle, and drove out of the city of Lyctus. He then 
hnatened to the relief of the Tarentines, in whose cause some tima 
afterwards he perished with his whole army, fighting valiantly 
agiunst the Lacanians. Phaleecua, dispossessed of bis former con- 
quest, made an attempt on the city of Cydonia, and brought up his 
battering engines ; but ere they could be appUed, they were strut^ 
by lightning, and he himself and a considerable number of Ihe 
besiegers were conaiiraed in the flames. According to another 
account, PhalsEcus was killed by one of hia own soldiers, whom he 
had offended. The relics of his army were transported by some 
Elean exiles to Peloponnesus, where, in an invasion of Elis, they 

' DemoBtheDPB, Dp Fnls. Leg. 380, 381,44(5: PMIipp. ii "74; ui. 119; 
iv. 148: Ad Epist. 163: De Corou. 240: and the wbiilo of the Argn 
meat and the OratJon on the Peace. Compare .lEsobines, Contr. Cte- 
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were signally defeated, and four thousand of them take^ prisoners. 
The Elean government divided the captives between themselves 
and their Arcadian allies. Those allotted to the Arcadians were sold 
into slavery ; the Eleans put theirs to death. ^ 

Thus, says Diodorus, all parties who had been concerned in the 
plunder of Delphi met with signal retribution from heaven. Even 
the women, who had worn any of the sacred ornaments, came to 
a miserable and shameful end. To the same cause he attributes the 
calamities that afterwards fell upon Athens and Lacedaemon. 
Philip, who vindicated the oracular temple of Apollo, continued (he 
says) from that time forth to prosper more and more, till at length, 
as the reward of his piety, he was elected generalissimo of the 
Greeks, and established the greatest monarchy in Europe.^ Such 
was the strain in which the fanatics and parasites of the day extolled 
the king of Macedon. -^schines chimes in with it, discordant as it 
was with the true interests of his country, and with the feelings 
which should have animated every well-wisher of the Hellenic hap*- 
piness and freedom. ^ 
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JBSOHINES. 

iBsoHiNES, the second in reputation of Athenian orators, was bom 
in the year b.o. 389, four years before Demosthenes. As to the rank 
and character of his parents, different statements are made by him- 
self and by his opponent. According to his own accoimt, his father 
Atrometus was an honorable citizen, connected by birth with the 
illustrious priestly house of the Eteobutadae, who lost his property 
in the Peloponnesian war ; and, having been forced to quit Athens 
during the government of the Thirty, served for a time as a mer- 
cenary soldier in Asia, and on his return lived in reduced circum- 

• Diodorus, xvi. 61 — 63. Strabo, vi. 280. Pausanias, x. 2. 

• Diodorus, xvi. 64. He should have gone on to say, ** And two years 
afterwards this same Philip perished by the hand of an assassin ; an 
inadequate punishment for his crimes, and for all the mischief he had 
done to Greece." 

• iEsohines, Oontr. Ctesiph 72. Kal ro-dg airoUg Spufiev t^c tc do^c 
TavTffc Kal irjg hnl rhv Uepaijv ijyefiovlaQ rj^tufievovg, ol koI rd kv Aeh^lg 
lepbv ijXevOepuaav, Compare De Fals. Leg. 60. 
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Btancea. His motlier, Glancothea, was the dangjitfir of a respect- 
able Atlieniiin dtizen. The account whicli Demostheaes give^ uJ' 
the parenia and early life of .Machines maj be regarded in some 
meuaure ua a caricature ; ' yet it ia not improbable, that the povertf 
U> which jfilschinea himself admits his parents to have been reduced, 
compelled them to earn their liTelibood by somewhat mean occnpa- 
fcous. Notwithstanding the diaadvantage of early poverty, their 
three boos all raised theinselvee to honor and dignity at Atlieos.' 
That .£schineg must have receireJ a good education, is attested by 
the works wliicL. he has Ictt behind him ; and it is possible that M 
may have owed 'hia ta the very school which his father is said U> 
have kept. While he waa yet very young, he obtained the ^tuation 
I of clerk to Ariatophon, one of tlie leading statesmen of Athens; 
afterwards he went into the service of Eubolua, with whom he 
continued to be connected for tie rest of hia life aa a politidan anil 
& (iiead. Being gilted with a handsome person and sonorous VMce, 
be tried hia fortune as an actor ; but in. tliis profession, which waa 
hy no means dishonorable at Athens, ho appears, for some cause 
or other, not to have succeeded.' Like other Athenian citizens, he 
was called upon to perform miUtary service for hia country, and he 
acquitted hiuiself with honor in several campaigns; more psilicur 
larly at Plilius, at Mantinea, and at Taaiyofc In thu last battle he 
displayed such signal courage, that he was chosen to cany home 
the news of the victory, and rewarded by the Athenians with a 
crown. Pliocion, who had witnessed his bravery, not only praised 
him on the spot, but honored and esteemed him ever afterwords. 
But the laurels which be earned as a speaker soon Uirew into the 
shade those of the battle-field. His connection with Bubulus pro- 
cured for him the atuafJon of clerk to the popular assembly, throu^ 
which he got an intimate acquaiutacce with the laws, the politic^ 
mud the public business of his country. This he found of immense 
advantage, when lie came himself to take a part in tlie debates; . 
and it is no wonder, that with his powerful voice and delivery, lus 
literary acquirements, and great command of words, he quickly 
obtained a prominent place among the orators of the day. 

The capture of Olynthus caused .Machines to come forward as a 
strong advocate of warlike measures against Philip. The stateroenta 
of Demoathenea upon this subject — how he introduced lachander to 
the council ; how he propo!ied tlie sending of embassies to ro^ue 
the Greeks, and invite them to a congress at Athens ; how he hiro- 
Belf undertook the mission to Arcadia, and discharged that duty with 
seal and ability — all are fully admitted by .^^hines. How he came 



> See this tranfllation, a: 



he EDeerB of Demostheaea 
[the profeiBsioa JtselE 



i, pp. 64, 5S, B4— 91, 193, 
at the failure of 
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to change his opinion, and to see the necessity of making peace with 
Philip at that crisis, he himself gives a not unreasonable explanation : 
as to which, and as to the part which he took in the embassy to 
Philip and the negotiation for peace, the reader is referred to the 
preceding history of the Sacred War. * 

The circumstances attending the conclusion of this peace first 
created hostiUty between uEschines and Demosthenes. The accu- 
sation preferred by the latter against his rival brought them into an 
antagonism, both political and personal, which never ceased till 
-^schines finally quitted his native land. The peace had been so 
signally discreditable to Athens, and so manifestly injurious in its 
consequences, that in a very short time there was a strong reaction 
in the feehngs of the Athenian people, and the war-party recovered 
their strength and popularity. Demosthenes stood forward as the 
exponent of their views, and raised himself to the position, which 
he had never occupied before, of a leading orator and governing 
statesman; while -^schines, having with difficulty obtained his 
acquittal on the charge of treason, notwithstanding tie influence of 
his friends Eubulus and Phocion, withdrew for a considerable time 
from the strife of politics, and was rarely to be seen on the platform 
of the assembly. Besides other grounds of suspicion against him, 
the aff&iv of Antiphon, in which he was charged with being an 
accompHce, left a stain upon his character ; and he must have felt it 
as a deep disgrace, when the court of Areopagus took upon itself 
to deprive him of an honorable office, to which the people had 
elected him.^ 

In the year b.o. 340 he appears again on the scene of public life, 
as one of the Pylagorae, representing his countrymen in the Amphic- 
tyonic congress. His conduct upon this occasion (whether by acci- 
dent or design, it is impossible to say) contributed to kindle a third 
Sacred War, and bring on the fatal campaign of Chseronea. The 
details of this are given in Appendix IX. 

Having on the trial of Ctesiphon^ failed to obtain a fifth part of 
the votes, he quitted Athens, and lived in exile in Asia Minor, earn- 
ing his livehhood by teaching rhetoric. During the lifetime of Alex- 
ander he cherished hopes of returning to Greece. Upon the death 
of that monarch he settled at Rhodes, where he lived peaceably for 
nine years, and founded a school of eloquence, which afterwards, 
under the name of the Asiatic, acquired considerable celebrity. It 
was there that his scholars, hearing him recite his own oration 
against Ctesiphon, expressed their astonishment at his having failed 
to get the verdict " You will cease to wonder," said he, " when 

* See especially pages 291, 293 — 312. 

' See ante, p. 56. And see the Argument to the Oration on tha Emr 
bassy. 

* ^ee the Argument to the Oration on the Crown. 
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KQ have heard the speech of my adverawy." On another oooaaion, 
ring read both of Ihe speeches to a Rhodian assembly, and Uiat 
of Demosthenes, which be delivered with great energy, haviae 
excited the ndmiration of all — " What would you have tkougbl, 
said jEicliines, " if you had heard the man himself!" Cicero telJi 
this story, to illustrute tlie importance of manner and address in 
Hpeaking. " Actio in dicendo una domioatar. Sine Mc Bummns 
orator ease in numero nullo potest ; mcdiocria, hftc instructus, Hum- 
mai Bmpo auperare. Huic primas dediaae Demosthenes dicitur, 
elm rogaretar quid in dicendo emet primum ; huic secuodas, huio 

Of JBichines and his contemporaries Cioero, in his treatises on 
Oratory, apeaka as folio vra : — 

" Si qui m ad causae contulerunt, at Demosthenes, Hyperidea, 
Lycurgua, ^whines, Dinarchus, aliique complures, etd inter se 
pares non fuerunt, taJnen sunt omnes in eodmn veritatis imitandnt 
genere versad ; quorum quamdiu man^t imitatio, tamdiu genus 
lUuJ dioenli studiumtjue vixit: posteaquom, extinctis his, omnia 
GMum memoria aeosim obscurata est et evanui^ alia quffidam 
dicendi molliora ac remisaiora genera viguDrunt" 

"Suavitntara Isocrates, subtilitatem Lysiaa, acumen Hyperides, 
Bonitum ^ ichiaes, vim Demosthenes hahuit. Qois eorum non egre- 
giusT TaniBQ quis cujusquam nisi Bui simiiis?" 

"Nihil Lyaite subtJlitata cedit; nihil argutilset aoumineHypetidi; 
nihil lenitat« ^tchini et aplendore verborum." 

Lelani Jascrities him thus: — 

"^ichincs was an orator whose style was full, difiusive, mi 
Bonorous. He waa a stranger to the glowing expresaJons and 
daring figures of Demosthene?, which he treats with contempt and 
ridicule. But, though more simple, he Ja less affecting; and, by 
being less contracted, has not so much strength and energy. Ch*, »3 
Quiatilian expresses it, ' camis plus hahet, lacertonim minns.' But, 
if we would view his abilities to the greatest advantage, we must 
not compare them wltJi those of his rival Then will his figurea 
^ipear to want neither beauty nor grandeur. His easy and natural 
manner will then bo thought highly pleasing; and a Juat attentJoo 
■will discover a good degree of force and energy in hia style, wlach 
at first appears only flawing and harmonious." 

ASISTOPHOS, 

There are two persons of this name referred to in the oraton: 
Aristophon of Oolyttus, and Aristopbon of Azenia : though Beiske 
b inclined to think they were the same person. 

The former has been already mentioned as having taken iEft- 
chinea into his service as clerk. He was a (dead of Eubulus, and a 
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politician of the same party. Demosthenes mentions them in con- 
nection, as both desiring the Theban alliance. * 

Aristophon of Azenia was an older statesman, who took an active 
part in Athenian politics for about half a century after the end of 
the Peloponnesian war. He was an able speaker, and the author 
of many new laws. One of them, passed soon after the expulsion 
of the Thirty Tyrants, enacted, that no child should be deemed 
legitimate whose mother was not a citizen, -^schines in the oration 
against Otesiphon says, that he was seventy-five times indicted for 
passing illegal measures, and every time acquitted. He conducted 
the prosecution, instituted by Chares, against Iphicrates and 
Timotheus, and procured the condemnation of the latter. One 
of his last political acts was the defence of the law of Leptines, 
B.O. 355. 

CALUSTRATUS. 

An eminent orator and statesman during the early life of Demos- 
thenes. He was employed in various commands with Chabrias, 
Iphicrates, and Timoflieus, during the war with Sparta. In the 
year b.o. 373 he joined Iphicrates in the prosecution of Timotheus, 
but failed to procure a conviction. ^ He was inclined to favor the 
Spartan connection, and, having accompanied the envoys who 
negotiated the peace of b.c. 371, he made a speech before the Pelo- 
ponnesian congress, which is reported at some length by Xenophon, 
and which appears to have been much approved. 

Two years afterwards, he supported the motion for assisting the 
Spartans, when Epaminondas invaded Laconia. He was ruined by 
the unfortunate affair of Oropus, having advised that it should be 
put into the hands of the Thebans.' For this both he and Chabrias 
were brought to trial, e.g. 366. Callistratus made a splendid speech, 
which was heard by Demosthenes, and is said to have kindled in 
his youthful breast the desire to become an orator. It was suc- 
cessral; and Callistratus was acquitted. But the loss of Oropus 
rankled in the minds of the Athenians ; and five years afterwards 
he was tried again, and capitally convicted. Notwithstanding the 
sentence, he was allowed to withdraw into exile ; and for some 
years he lived in Macedonia or Thrace ; but choosing to return to 
Athens without permission fi:om the people, he was arrested, 
dragged even from an altar, and suffered the penalty of the law.^ 

' Ante, p. 65 ; and see pp. 82, 88. 
' Ante, p. 264. 
■ Ante, p. 260. 

* On the history of OallistratoB, there is a learned note and ezonnus 
of Schneider, Ad Xenoph. Hell^. vl c. 8, a. 8. 



A. general, contemporary with Demosthenes, iriiom during b 
period of thirty years we finil on various occasions commanding tba 
Alheuion armies, more olten to the disiid vantage than tlie advan- 
tage of hia country. Hia fli-st command was at Phliua, b.c. 367 — 
366, when he succi^aaiuUy defended that city against tlie Argives. 
In 361 B.C., aAer Leostl^enes had been defeated by Alexander of 
Phene, Chares waa appointed admiral In hia room ; but he soon did 
much greater miachief than hia predecessor ; for, sailing to Corcyra, 
he lent hia aid to a faction which overthrew the dcmocraoy, and 
■which a few years sfterwarda seized Hie opportunity, when the 
Athenians were distieaaed by the Sodal War, to aever the island 
from their alliance. In the campaign against the Thebuia m 
EubcBB Chares held some command, and was immediately after- 
warda sent ta the Hellespont, where he compelled Charidemas to 
surrender the Chersonese according to treaty. ■ Having thus ac- 
quired some credit, he was chosen to command in Uie Sodal War. 
Thia waa a aeriea of diaaateri He was defeated in the attack upon 
Ohioa, where fell the gallant Chabriaa. In the second year of the 
war Iphicrates and Timotheus were associated with bim in Ifae 
command; but they were unable to obtain any success against the 
allies, who with a superior fleet ravaged Lemnos, Imbriis, and 
Samos, and levied contributions from tlie otier subject islands. To 
reheve Byzantium, which waa besieged by the Alheniana, the al!ie8 
advanced into the Fropontis, and the two fleets met; but a etonn 
arising, the two elder generals thought it not prudent to risk an en- 
gagement ; Chares, eager for battle, violently reproached them, and 
afterwards wrote a letter to the people, accuaing them of cowardice 
and treachery. Iphicrates and TimolJieus were recalled, and after- 
wards brought to trial Iphicratea with hia son MeneatheuB was 
acquitted ; Timotheus was condemned to a fine of a hundred talent^ 
and retiring to Chalcis died in exile. The management of the war 
was left ta Chares ; who, though no longer restrained by llie pres- 
ence of his colleagues, never ventured to attack lie enemy — (pa- 
haps indeed tliey gave him no opportunity) — but carried hia troops 
over to Ama Minor, to oaaist the satrap Artahaeus in hia rebellion 
against the Persian king. Having vanquished the royal forces, he 



received hia promised reward, a s 
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y which enabled bim 



1 his army. But Artaxerxea having sent a wrathfiil 
o Athena, complaining of this attack upon his kingdom, 
the Athenians, who at first bad not been displeased ut the assist- 
ance rendered to Artahazu^ ordered Chares to quit his service ; and 
not long afterwards, hearing that Artaierites was fitting out an 
anuajnent of three hundred galloya, and being quite unprepared for 

' Bee Vol, I, Appendii III. pp. B80, 281. 
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a contest against such formidable odds, they concluded peace with 
the revolted allies, and acknowledged their independence. 

Chares still commanded in the Hellespont, where it was neces- 
sary for the Athenians to have a fleet constantly stationed, for the 
protection of their Thracian settlements and of tlie corn-trade. In 
the year 355 b.o. he took Sestus. Polyaenus relates a stratagem by 
which Philip, having some transports to carry along the coast 
from Maronga, contrived to elude the pursuit of Chares, who with a 
squadron of twenty ships was lying in watch at Neapolis. Of his 
sorry performances in the Olynthian war, and the inefficiency of 
his operations in 346 b.o., when Philip was attacking Thrace, I 
have spoken in the preceding volume. * We may presume indeed, 
that during all this time he did some service by keeping Philip's 
squadrons at a distance, by blockading his coast and intercepting 
his commerce. 

That PhiUp suffered injury in this way from the war, is asserted 
by Demosthenes, and is probable enough. But the cruisers of 
Chares were no less formidable to neutral and even friendly states 
than to the enemy ; and this from the same cause which took him 
away from his duty to serve Artabazus, viz. the want of proper 
supplies from home. His troops were chiefly mercenaries, levied 
partly by his own exertions ; and, in order to keep them together, 
he was obliged to provide pay in the best manner that he could, 
which was too often by forced contributions from the merchants, 
the ^gean islands, and the cities of Asia Minor. ^ This practice, 
which in effect was a species of piracy, suited the views of a man 
like Chares, for it gave him a more absolute command over his 
troops, and made him in some measure independent of his country; 
while the Athenians connived at it, because it relieved them from 
taxes and contributions. Chares resided chiefly at Sigeum, while 
he kept up his influence at Athens by means of the orators of his 
party, and by lavish distributions of money. 

For his reception at Byzantium in the war of 340 b.o. I refer to 
the last volume ; ' and for his performances in the campaign of 
Chaeronea, to Appendix IX. of this volume. Chares was one of 
the Athenians whom Alexander required to be surrendered with 
Demosthenes. When Alexander crossed over to Asia, Chares was 
living at Sigeum, and came to meet him at Hium. Afterwards we 
read of his seizing Mitylene, apparently on behalf of Darius ; from 
which he was expelled by Hegelochus the Macedonian general. 

The character of the man appears from the history of his public 
life. He was a vain, dashing officer, with a good deal of personal 

' See pp. 248—251, 288, 289. 

' One writer attributes the origin of the Social "War to these very 
practices of Chares. See Thirlwall's History of Greece, v. 213, 229. 
' Vol. L Appendix UI. p. 808. 
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brnrerj, but little strategic akiJl. He waa too fond of Itixinj uid 
ease to perform hia military duties properly. He used to cany 
about with him on hi5 expeditious mu^c-giris and dsncera and 
other toiniBterB of his pleasure. Funds which he received for war' 
Uke purposes he scrupled not to diaaipat* on idle amusement, or 
apeud in bribing' the orutora and jurjmeu at Athens. Such, is the 
account of Tliuupompus, perhaps a little overcharged ; jet that it la 
true in the main appears from, other sooreea. Aecordiog lo Siiidas. 
his bad faith was so notorious, that the "promises of Chares" pasaea 
into a proverb. The influence which such a man acquired it 
Athens was owing partly to the absence of able competitors, partly 
to the vice and corruption of the day. Statesman and general were 
not united in the same person, aa in the time of FuricleE. The 
general serving abroad was connect^ with the orator who stayed at 
home; and they gave to eauh other a mutual support. TbuB miebl 
an indifTerent commander be kept in bis employment by party in- 
fluence. Aristophon was for some time the fighting orator who 
supported Chares at AtJiens. We find Demostlienes in the seeond 
Olynthian censuring this as a vicious practice, and pointing aeem- 
ingly to Chares, tbou^ not by name. AAer the peace Chares and 
bis party joined Demosthenes, who was then oonfessedly the best 
orator of the day, and had got the ear and confidence of the assem- 
bly. In tlje oration on the Chersonese, Demosthenes Homewhst 
excuses the urregular practices of the generals abroad, and speaks 
indulgently both of Chares and Aristophon. Yet of the faults of 
Chares we can not doubt that he was fully conscious, though 
friendship may hare tied his tongue. He speaks with extreme 
caution, where he defends him against .^schinea in the Oration on 
the Embassy.' 



A clever but profligate orator, who first becomes known to na in 
the debate of 349 b. c., when he opposed the sending of succoia to 
Olynthus. From this time he attached himself wholly to the Mace- 
donian party at Athens, and received the pay first of Philip, and then 
of Alexander. As a necessary consequence, he was an enemy of 
Demosthenes, with whom he came into frequent collision in the 
popular assembly. His poliljcs were not more opposite to liose of 
Demoathenes than whs the style of his eloquence. Demades was an 
off-hand and &cetiouB speaker, without art and cultivation, but wilh 
great natural powers, pleasing often by hia coarae wit and vulgarity 
more than others did by their studied rhetoric. If the people chanced 
to be in the humor for his sallies, which was no rare occurrence, ho 
was a match even for Demosthenes himself. 

It would appear, from the character given of him by Theophra^tua 

' Ante, p. ai9. 
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and Cicero, and by divers anecdotes which are relnted of him, t 
Demades waa capable of sometliing better Uian levity and jokinp, 
when he chose to esert himself; hut hia inordinate love ol' monoy 
and pleasure rendered it impossible for him to he an honest man or 

Among iJie Bayinga ascribed to him are the following : — 

Bi'ing told that hia politics were unworthy of Athens, he said, 
" he ought to be excused, for he steered but the wreck of the com- 
monwealth." Being reproached for changing sides, he declared that 
" he oilca spoke against himself, but never ^isinst the state." 

When the news of Alexander's death was brought lo Athens, he 
said, " he did not believe it ; for if it were true, the whole world 
must by that lime have smelt bis carcass." 

DiodoruB relates, that otter the battle of Gh^ronea Philip in a fit 
of intoxication insulted his priaoners, and was rebuked by Demades 
in the following terms: "Portune, king, has placed you in the 
position of Agamemnon; arc you not ashamed to act Uie part of 
Therates?" — that he took the reproof well, and even honored 
Demades for hia freedom; held iriendly converse with him, and at 
hia persuasion released the Athenian prisoners without ransom. We 
learn trom Demoslhenes, that he negotiated the terms of peace with 
Philip.' 

When Alexander demanded the anti-Macedonian orators, Demades, 
for a bribe of five talents, nndertook to save them. An assembly 
being held to consider the question of delivering them up, Demades 
moved an artflil decree, by which the people, while they excused 
the orators, promised to punish them according to the laws if they 
deserved it The Athenians passed the decree, and chose Demades to 
be the bearer of it to Alexander. He took Phoeion with him, and by 
their persuasion Alexander was induced not only to grant the required 
pardon, hut to allow the Theban exiles to be received at Athens. 

By the ascendency of Macedonia Demades acquired influence at 
Athena, notwithstanding his notorious corruption, of which he made 
no secret, while he squandered his wealtli as infamously as he got it. 
He succeeded Demosthenes as treasurer of the theoric mnd, and held 
the appointment for twelve years. It is related by Plutarch, that 
auccors would have been sent (o the Lacedemonians against Anti- 
pater, if Deaiades had not told the people, that they must then forego 
the sum which he was about to distribute among them for a fijstival. 
When Alexander claimed !o receive divine honors from the Greek 
states, Demades moved at Athens that Che king's demand be com- 
plied with, and meeljn); some opposition, bade the people mind that 
they did not lose earth, while they contested (he possession of 
heaven. His motion was carried; but, after (he revolu^on which 
followed Alexander's death, he was sentenced te a fine of ten talents 

' See ante, p. 103, 
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ir being the author of so base a decree. In the off.tir of Harpalua, 
e find Demadea ootuiiig in for hia aharo of the plunder, aod oon- 
fassing it witJiout Bcruplc ; Mb maTim being, aerer to refuse wbat 
ira^ offiired hicn. 

During the Lamian war Deroades waa in diagrace; but when 
Antipater was marching upon Atiienfi, he waa again employed to 
mediate for the people. Yet with all hia powers of persuaaion, 
assisted by Phooion end Xenoerates, he could only obtain peace for 
Athens, on the lernw of hor reoaiving a Macedonian garrison and 
a new conatiCution, paying the coat of the war, and giving up Demos- 
thenes and other obnoxioua oratora. To the laat condition we may 
presume Demadea offered no objection; for he iromediatcly after' 
wards moved the decree which aentenced (hoae men to death. 

Afler this diagracMiil peace, Phoraou and Demadea were the two 
leading citizeua of Athena; the real governor being Antjpater's 
lieutenant Menyllua. Phocion preserved a moral, if not a political 
indepeadence ; while Demadea waa in every reapect subservient to 
hia loreigu patron. Antipater uaed to say, mat of his two Atbenian 
friends, he could not get Phodon to accept any presents, and to 
Demades he could never give enou^ Detoades boasted of the 
Bource from which he got ma supplies; and when he celebrated the 
marriflgo of his aon, observed that the wedding-feaat waa furnished 
by princes. Tet all the liberality of Antipater did not satisfy him, 
and he at length brought about hia ruin by hia own treachery. He 
wrote a letter to Perdiccas, urging him to come and deliver Greece, 
whieh he said waa "hanging by an old rotten thread." The letter 
fell into the hands of Antipater. It so happened, that Demades waa 
ahortly after sent by the Athenians to Macedonia, to petition for the 
withdrawal of the garrison from Athens. Antipater, then in his last 
illnesa, admitted him to an audience, and produced the letter. De- 
mades. having not a word to say in his defenae, was led away to 



An orator of the war-party at Atliena. He supported tlie Pho- 

oian allianee. He defended Timarchua, and seema to have been 

greatly diahkcd by Machines and his friends, who gave him &a 

nickname of Crobylua, from the manner in which he braided 

his hair.i He was sent on the embaaay to Philip, ia 343, 8.0., 

to negotiate about the restitution of HaJonneaua, the unendment 

I of the peace, and other matters ; on which occaaion he gave such 

offense by his demands, that Philip banished the poet Xenoclides 

I (ton) Pella for showing him hospitality. He aflerwurda denouiUKd 

L Phihp's conduct at Athens. The extant oration on Halonr 

generally attributed to him. 

' FeriiapB in the laBhba mentioned by ThucydidBs, L 6. 
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HTPERIDES. 

One of the most distinguished Athenians who flourished in the 
time of Demosthenes; with whom he was intimately connected, 
and whom he supported in all his efforts to support the sinking cause 
of Athens and of Greece against the king of Macedon. Though an 
honest and generous politician, in his private character he was not 
free from vice ; and he was apt to display the violence of his passions 
both in the assembly and elsewhere. In early life he received a 
good education, having studied under Isocrates and Plato. Like 
Demosthenes, he prepared forensic speeches for other men ; and he 
spoke and published many excellent orations, of which but a few 
fragments have come down to us. In style he was subtle and argu- 
mentative; occasionally bold and striking in his figures; yet, as 
Cicero says, very unlike Demosthenes. His delivery wanted ani- 
mation. 

Hjrperides was one of the patriotic citizens who equipped galleys 
at their own expense, to carry troops to Euboea, when the Thebans 
invaded the island. We have seen that he impeached Philocrates 
for his treasonable conduct on the embassy. After the battle of 
Ohseronea he exerted himself with Demosthenes to put the city in 
a condition of defense, and moved a decree to restore the exiles and 
the disfranchised, to enfranchise aliens, and give liberty to slaves who 
fought in defense of Athens. For this he was indicted by Aristogi- 
ton, and acquitted. A fragment of his speech is preserved : — 

" What is it you reproach me with ? Proposing to give slaves 
their freedom ? I did so to save freemen from slavery. Restoring 
exiles to their country? I restored them that no man might be- 
come an exile. Not reading the laws which forbade the measure ? 
I could not read them ; for tiie arms of the Macedonians took away 
my eyesight." 

He was one of the obnoxious statesmen whom Alexander de- 
manded to be given up to him with Demosthenes and Chares. The 
affair of Harpsdus caused a rupture between him and Demosthenes, 
against whom he appeared as an accuser. When Demosthenes had 
gone into exile, Hyperides was the leader of the anti-Macedonian 
party at Athens ; and after Alexander's death, he and Polyeuctus 
proposed the warlike measures that were undertaken for the libera- 
tion of Greece. When envoys came from Antipater, and praised 
the mildness of his disposition, Hyperides answered, " We do not 
want a mild master." Upon the death of Leosthenes, who was 
killed in a sally from Lamia, Hyperides spoke the ftineral oration in 
honor of the slain ; of which die following remarkable sentence is 
preserved : — 

" If death is like the state of the unborn, these departed ones are 
released from disease, and son'ow, and all the casualties to which 
humanity is subject. But if, as we believe, there still remains in tho 
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invisible world a senae of the divino goodness, none surely can d*- 
servo it ao well aa llwsc who have vindicated tiii; profaned aancti^ 
of (lie gods." 

The end of HypGtides is invested with the some melancbcJj in- 
terest as that of Deni(»tlienes. After the Bubmission to Antipater, 
they ware both, on the motion of Deomdes, sentenced to death; but 
they had previously escaped to ^g^na. Here Hyperides entreated 
hia old thend to forgive him for liia unkindness. They theu took 
ft last farewell; Demosthenes retiring to the island of Calauria, H7- 
pevidea to Hermione, where he sought refiige in the temple of Cerea 
Both were aoon tjj be hunted down by the bloodhounds of the tio- 
tor. Hyperides, dra^^d from hia Banctnuy, was carried to Anti- 
pater, who ordered his tongue to be cut out, and hia body to be 
thrown to the dogs. His bones were afterwards obtained by one of 
bis kinsmen, and carried to Atheos to be buried. 



r An eminent statesRian and orator, chiefly known to us aa the Wf 
Ihor of the speech against Leocrates, whom he proaecut«d as & tni< 
tor for having deserted bis country aller the battle of Chtenmea. 
The case is remarkable, as showing what sort of offenses might be 
construed as treasonable at Athens; and the whole speech deserves 
to be read.' Leocral«a woa a man of Bome wealth, wno, on hearhig 
of the signal deicat at Chceronea, packed up aU his effects, and 
sailed away to Rhodes, where he spread a report that Athens was 
taken by Philip, Aiter staying abroad for sevfn years he returned 
bome, and resumed his post as a citizen, but was immediately im- 
peached by Lycurgus, brought to trial, and convicted, ThirwaD, in 
the sevoaln book of his history, where this circumstance ia recorded, 
gives an admirable deacription of the life and character of Lycurgus, 
which I present, BOmewhat abridged, to my reader r — 

" Lycurgus, the prosecutor, was one of the few men then living 
at Athena who could undorlako such a task with dignity, as eon- 
BtnouB of B life irreproachably spent in the service ol' hia country. 
There ore few Athenian statesmen of any age who con bear a com- 
parison with him. Phocion equalled him in honeaty and dieinter- 
estedneaa ■ but in his general charaelcr, and in hia political conduct, 
seems to uU iar belowhim. He was a genuine Athenian, his lamily 
being one of the oldest and moat illustrious in Athena. He traced 
the origin of his house (the Eteobutads) to the hero Erechtheu& 
By virtue of this descent his family poaaesaed an hereditary priest- 
hood of PoBeidon. In the Ereehtheum, the temple dedicated in 
common to the hero and the god, the portraits of lus ancestors who 
had held that office were painted on the walls. Lycophron, his 
gMadCather, had been put to death by tJie Thirty, and both be and 

' Sse my article npoiaaia, in the Arolueological Dii^oiaiy, 
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Lycomedes, another of the orator's progenitora, had been hon 
with a public fiineraL Ljcurgua had aluiiied m the schools botn or 
Plato and Isocrates ; but had not leuraed from the one to withdraw 
from active iile into a yiBionary world, nor from the other to culti- 
vate empty rhetoric at the expense of truth and of hia coimtiy. 
Hia mnaly eloquence breathes a deep love and reverence for what 
waa truly venerable in antiquily. His speech against Xieocratea, 
which IB still extant, shows that he dwelt with a fondness becom- 
ing his birth and station on the stirring legends of older times ; but 
his admiraldan for them had not made him indifferent or unjust 
towards those in which he lived. He possessed an ample hereditary 
fortune; but he lived, lilte Phocion, witli Spartan siniplicity. In 
an age of growing luxuiy he wore the same garments through sum- 
mer and winter, and, hke Socrates, was only seen with sandals on 
extraordinary occasivins. Yet he IukI to struggle against the aris- 
tocratical habits and projudicea of hLt faniily. He was the author 
of a law, to restrain ihe wealthier women from shaming their 
poorer neighbors by the costliness of their equipages in the festive 
procession to Bleusis ; but his own wife was the first to break it. 
His frugality, however, did not arise from parsimony, and was con- 
fined to hia personal wants. He was reproached with the liberality 
which he displayed toward the various masters of learning whom 
he employed, and declared that, if he could find any that would 
make hia sons better men, he would gladly pay them with half his 
fortune. He devoted himself to public life in a career of quiet, un- 
oatentatioua, but useful activity. He was a powerful, but not a 
ready speaker : like Pericles and Demosthenes, he never willingly 
mounted the bema witliout elaborate preparation ; and his writing 
inatrumcata were constantly placed by the side of the simple couch 
on wliich he reat«d, and from which he frequently rose in the night 
to pursue his labors. But to shine in the popular nasembly was not 
the object of his studies ; he seems only to have appeared there on 
necesary or important occasions. His geniua was peculiarly formed 
Cor iJie management of financial affairs ; and the economy of the 
state was the business of a large portion of hja public life. In the 
latter part of Philip's reign he was placed at the head of the treas- 
ury. The duties of hia office embraced not only the collection, but 
the ordmary expenditure of the Athenian revenues, so fir as they 
were not appropriated to particular purposes. On the administra- 
tion of the person who fiHed it depended both the resources of the 
state and the manner in which they were regularly applied. The 
office was tenable for four years ; a law dictated by republican jeal- 
ousy, and (it seems) proposed by Lycurgus himself, forbade it to re- 
main longer in the same hands. Yet Lyeurgus was permitted to 
exardsB its fimctions during twelve successive years, selecting sorao 
of hia friends for the last two terras to bear the title. In tlie course 
of this period nearly 19,000 talents passed throu^ hia h&nda. 6a 
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is said to hare ru^od the ordiDsry revenae from GOO to 1,200 td- 
tnts. We hear of no expedienls but unwearied diligetica by whidi 
he uSWcted this increase. It is only as to (he application that vb 
»re more fully informed It seems that the amount and the uatare 
of the domestic cxpendittire weta committed in a great degree to 
Ilia diacreti<Ki. As the aurplita not required for war fell into the 
Iheuric fund, which wae deroted to the tntnaient gnitillcatiiin of the 
(>eople, it required all the influence of the treasurer la apply as large 
a Bum as posBible to objects permanently ueefuL Tlie administn- 
tion of Lycurgus was disdnguielied above every other HJnce Peridea 
by the number of public buildings which he erected or completed 
Among his monuments were an srsemil, an armory, a theatre, a 
gymnauum, a paliestra, a etadium. After the example of Pericles, 
he laid up a considerable b^aaure in the citadel, in images, vessels, 
and ornaments of gold and aUrer, which at the same Ume served to 
heigbtea the splendor of the sacred festivals. It was in a difierent 
capacity, under a special conimiaaion, that he also built four hundred 
galUiys, and formed a great nagoEtne of arms. He seems likewise 
to have taken Furiclea for his model in a continual endeavor to 
nuse the character and to refine the taste of t)ie people. We And 
his attention directed to iniportnnt branches of art and literature. 
He was the author of a regulation for the better management of 
the oomic drama. But he conferred a mora lasting benefit on his 
country, and on all posterity, by onother measure deagned to we- 
serve the works of the tliree great tjsgic poets of Athene The 
dramas of Sophocles and Euripides, if not of .lEschylus, were BtiQ 
frequently exhibited: tliey were ac^owledged as tlie most perfect 
models of dramatic poetry; but tids did not prevent them from un- 
dergoing a fate smilar to that which has 50 often belallen bhti 
works of our early dramatists : they were frequenUy interptdaled 
and mutilated by the actois. Before the invention of the press this 
was a serious evil, as it endangered the very existence of tlie origj- 
I nal works. To retacdy it, Lycurgus caused a new transcript or 
I sditjon lo be made of them by pubUc authority, in many cases 
r pobahly from the manuscripts of the authors, nud to be deposited 
m the Btatfl archives. The ralue of this edition was proved by its 
fate. It was afterwards borrowed by Mie of the Ptolemies to be 
copied for the Alexandrian library, and fifteen talents were left at 
Athens as a pledge for its restitution. The king however sent back 
the copy instead of the original, and forfeited his pledge. By iha 
decree of tycurgua it wae directed, that the players should conform 
in their representations to this authentic edition. 

"All these works attest the influence of Lycurgua, while they 
show the spirit in which it was exerted. As tie state intnist«l 
him with its revenues, m private persons deposited their property 
in his custody. When a piece of ground was required for his new 
stadium, Diniaa, its owner, made a present of it lo tho people, with 
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the extraordinary declaration, that he gave it for the sake of Lycur- 
gus. His testimony was sought as the most efficacious aid in the 
courts of justice. He was once summoned by an adversary of De- 
mosthenes. Demosthenes said he should only ask, whether Lycur- 
gus would consent to be thought like the man whom he befriended. 
He could venture sharply to rebuke the assembled people, when he 
was interrupted in a speech by clamors of disapprobation. We 
hear but of one case in which he may seem to have courted popu- 
lar favor by a deviation from his principles in the management of 
the public funds. He had convicted a wealthy man of a gross fraud 
on ^e state in the working of the mines at Laurium. The offender 
was put to death, and his whole estate confiscated, and Lycurgus 
consented to distribute the sum which it brought into the treasury 
among the people, as the whole produce of the mines had been dis- 
tributed before the time of Themistocles. The general tendency oj 
his measures, and the impression produced by his character, were 
rather of an opposite kind. He inspired a feeling approaching to 
awe by his antiquie Spartan-like austerity, as he publicly avowed 
his admiration of the old Spartan manners. When he was appoint- 
ed to superintend the police of the city, the measures by which he 
cleared it of rogues and vagrants were deemed so rigorous, as to be 
compared with the laws of Draco. On the other hand, one of his 
celebrated enactments was a provision against one of the grosser 
abuses of the slave-trade, by which it sometimes happened that free 
persons were sold under false pretexts in the Athenian market. 

" The accoimt, to which every Athenian magistrate was liable, 
was rigidly exacted from one who filled such an office as Lycurgus 
discharged for twelve years in succession. He rendered one at the 
end of each quadriennial period, either in his own name, or in that 
of the titular minister for whom he acted. No flaw was ever de- 
tected in his reckonings, and it appeared that he had on various oc- 
casions borrowed between 600 and 700 talents for the public service. 
Still he himself was not satisfied with the ordinary inspection to 
which his accounts wore liable ; he justiy considered them as one 
of his fairest titles to gratitude and esteem, and he therefore caused 
them to be inscribed on a monument which he erected in the pa- 
bestra founded by himself: and it appears that a considerable part 
of this inscription has been preserved to our day. A short time 
before his death, which seems to have a little preceded Alexander's, 
he directed himself to be carried to the council- chamber, and chal- 
lenged a fresh scrutiny of his whole administration. The only per- 
son who came forward to lay any thing to his charge was one 
Menesaechmus, whom he had prosecuted, and he now refuted all his 
cavils. 

" Crowns, statues, and a seat at the table of the Prytanes, had 
been bestowed on him in his life. After his death he was honored 
with a public funeral, and with a bronze statue near the ten Keroea 
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of the tribes, and the distinction he had enjoyed as a guest of Ae 
Blate was antide herediUry in hia family," 

PHOCIOH. 

Phocion is one of the heroes of Plutftroh, who has fmtt«a a YViJ 
interesting Ufe of him, in whith, however, he greatly OTerrateehu 
merita as a politician. He was bom of humble parents in Uie yen 
4(U B.C., and lived to the age of eighty. During all this time he 
was remurkable not only for an indexible integrity of conduct, but 
for an austere virtue and simplicity, exemplified in hia manners, hia 
dress, aod his whole style of living, Hia early habiia had accaa- 
tomed hira to the enJuranoe of hardships ; and the precepts of phi- 
losophy, which he imbibed from Plato and Xenocrates, imder whom 
he afterwards studied, taught him to despise riches and other exter- 
nal adrantages. Partly on such account partly by his valor in the 
field, and by means of a fluent and natural eloquence, he became a 
iavorita with the people, and was forty-five times elected to the 
offlce of general, and on five occasions at least intrusted with im- 
portant commands, in all uf whii^ he was successfiiL 

At Che battle of Naxos he served under Ghabrias, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himaelt Ghabrias obaeryed, that his courage was tem- 
pered with prudence, a quality in which he himself wau somewhat 
deficient, and for want of which he lost his life afterwards in the 
action at Chios, He selected Phocion to execute an important com- 
mis^on, that of collecting contributions irom the islands, and offered 
him a guard of twenty sail Phocion said, if he was sent to ene- 
mies, the force was not largo enough; if to firiends, one vessel was 
BuE&cient. Accordingly he took a single ship, and mana^d things 
BO well, that he gathered all the arrears due from Ihe alhes. After 
the death of Ghabrias, Phocion, in requital of his kindness, took the 
utmost pains to reform the morals of bis son Ctesippus, but found 
him incorrigible. 

His first important command was in Eubtea, when he carried 
succors to Plutarch of Eretria against Callioa of Chalcis, who had 
received assistance fi:om Macedonia. He found that Plutarch bad 
deceived the Athenians with respect to the amount of support which. 
he could offer. His own force was small, and through the negti- 
^ncG or treachery of hia ally he was brought into a perilous poa- 
lion in the plain of Tamyme, where he was exposed to an attack 1^ 
superior numbers. He chose some rising ground, and fortified hia 
camp. Some of his men being mutinous, and stra^liug from the 
camp, he told hia officers not to mind them, as they would do him 
more harm than good. When Calliaa advanced with his Macedo- 
nian auxiliaries, some of the Athenians were eager to charge : he 
told them to wait till lie bad offered sacrifice ; notwithstanding 
which, hia cavalry and the Eubceans rushed impetuously forward, 
"■ "' 3 speedily routed, Plutarch being the first to fly. GalliaE^ 
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thinking the battle won, led his troops in some confusion up to the 
Athenian lines, when Phocion, informing his men that the sacrifices 
were propitious, gave the order for attack ; and his small band of 
infantry, falling with fury upon their enemies, after an obstinate 
fight won the victory. Phocion afterwards expelled Plutarch from 
Eretria, in which he established popular government, and secured it 
by a fort called Zaratra, which he occupied, on a neck of land pro- 
jecting into the channel. His successor Molossus managed things 
so ill, that he was taken prisoner by the enemy ; and Eretria was 
lost to Athens. It fell soon under the tyranny of CUtarchus, a crea- 
ture of Philip. 

In the year 351 b.o., Phocion went to assist Evagoras in the ex- 
pedition for the reduction of Cyprus, which in the following year 
was re-annexed to the Persian empire. In 343, b.o., his services 
were required to secure Megara against the intrigues of Philip. He 
marched rapidly to the city with a large body of Athenians, and 
being welcomed by the Megarian people, he proceeded to fortify the 
harbor of Nisaea and complete the long walls, thus bringing it under 
the protection of Athens, and defeating the plot of Ptoeodorus to in- 
troduce Macedonian troops. In 341, b.o., he restored Euboea to his 
country, driving out the tyrants and the Macedonian garrisons fi-om 
Eretria and Oreus. And in the following year he achieved the sig- 
nal successes which preserved Byzantium and the Chersonese.* 

Seeing the warlike abilities displayed by Phocion, we can not help 
deeming it unfortunate that he was not oflener employed, and par- 
ticularly in the critical campaigns of Olynthus and Chaeronea. Had 
he been sent to assist PhaJaecus in the defense of Thermopylae, the 
destiny of Q-reece might have been changed. He does not appear 
to have been intrusted with any important command until he was 
forty-eight years of age. For the cause of this we must look partly 
to his own unambitious temper of mind, partly to the politics of the 
time. Phocion was not a party man ; both in private and in public 
life, his views and his acts were independent : he did not conmiand the 
political influence, and he would have disdained to use the arts which 
elevated such men as Chares to honors and dignities. He was gen- 
erally opposed to the war-party ; and it was but natural that, when 
they had the opportunity, they should select for the execution of 
their measures, the men who supported them. There is another 
thing also to be noticed. — ^Phocion was an orator as well as a gen- 
eral : he is said to have been the last of the Athenians in whom 
those two ftmctions were united. He never made long speeches; 
yet he commanded as much attention as any of those who mounted 
the platform. He spoke with a pithy and sententious brevity, which 
comported well wifli the gravity of his demeanor, and had uie more 

* See ante, pp. 82, 85, 87, 109, 209 : and Bee VoL L pp. 101, 11% 
128, 308, 804. 
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effect on account of the esteem ia which hia character 'n-oa held. 
Without being iil-nfttured or discourteous, he had a dry, caustic Im- 
iDor, which could odminiater very sharp reproof to those who, he 
thought, by their folly or presumption, or by tJie dangerous teunen- 
oy of Iheir argument, deaerred it Even Demosthenes feared liim, 
and once, when Phocion rose to speak, whispered to a friend — 
" Here cornea the chopper* of my harangues." Nor did he spare ihe 
people themschea more thua hia competitors, but waa conataaUy 
rebuking them for their follies. He told them once, he had pren 
them a great deal of good advice, but liey had not the wit lo foUoir 
it. Yet for all that he was a favorite with tlie aasembly; for ihey 
respected his good qualities ; and they always liked a man wlw 
threw life into their debates. 

A great number of hia sayings are preserved by Plutarch ; among 
them the following : — 

Chares ralhed him in the assembly upon the gravity of his coun- 
l^nnnce: Phocion said, "My grave lookn never hurt the Athenians; 
but your mirth has coat them many a tear." 

Being asked, in the theatre, why he was looking so thoughtfiil? 
"Iamconsidermg,"said he, "how to retrench something in a ^eech 
I am about making to the people," 

Demosthenes said to him, " T!ie Athenians will Mil you some day 
in one of their mad fits;" "And you," said he, "if ever they come 
to their senses." 

His speech having been received with applause in the Bssetnbly, 
he asked one of his friends, " If he had let drop any thing silly or 
impertinent." 

Being reproached for defending an unworthy man, he said, "ITlfl 
innocent have no need of an advocate." 

Anstogiton, a pettifogging orator, having been sentenced Va ■ 
heavy fine, requested Phocion to come and speak with him in prison. 
Hia friends advising him not to go, Phocion said, " I know no place 
where I would ralier meet Aristogiton." 

He reproved the people for their rejoicing at Philip's dealii, saying, 
" Remember, the array that beat you at Uhferonea is lessened only 

When Demosthenes was inveighing against Alexander, then be- 
fbre the walls of Thebes, Phocion quoted the lines of Homer, in 
which the companions of Ulysses entreat him not to province Foly- 
phemus: 



' KnfTif. Thia iHustratca the p 
(p. 4B0J : 'H * Toii kiyeiv {imapi, 
TioT^, iiaKanTcTai, 
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What boots the godless giant to provoke, 
Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke f ' 

It is necessary however to advert to the political character of 
Phocion, as to which there is some difference of opinion. Mitford 
regards him as the best of Athenian statesmen. Plutarch takes but 
little notice of those faults which Thirlwall and Qrote comment on 
with not more severity than justice. Phocion as a statesman neg- 
lected the duty, which as a general he would have been the first to 
acknowledge ; that of defending his country ; defending her by his 
foresight and his counsel ; descrying the danger that was approach- 
ing her, and advising the proper measures to avert it. He either 
did not see the peril, or, when he did see it, he despaired of safety. 
He gave up the game, while there was yet a chance of winning it. 
This is proved even by the campaign of Chaeronea, the issue of 
which was doubtful, and might have been different, if there had 
been abler commanders on the Athenian side. Phocion was keenly 
alive to the faults of his countrymen, but he did not strive to 
amend them: he was content to sneer and moralize, without 
endeavoring to instruct or improve. Athens, with all her faults, 
was the best governed of all the states in Q-reece, and secured the 
largest amount of rational happiness to her citizens. She was 
worth preserving for the sake of Greece and of the world. It was 
an injury to the cause of civilization and humanity, that such a state 
should be overthrown by the brute strength of a semi-barbarous 
power. Phocion should have co-operated with those who labored 
to save their country, and not have thrown difl&culties in their way. 
What Athens wanted was the energy which animated her citizens 
of a former age, and the military training and organization which 
gives efficiency to an army. No man was better able than Phocion 
to advise the Athenians upon these subjects ; yet we no where find 
him exhorting them to rouse from indolence and prepare for a 
struggle that was inevitable. Tamynse might have shown him that 
they were capable of doing something if properly directed. Still he 
persisted in looking at the dark instead of the bright side of things ; 
and though he always did his duty in the field, he damped Sie 
spirits of his countrymen and fostered their apathy and idleness at 

' Pope's translation of the Odyssey, ix. 494, where the companions 
of Ulysses entreat him not to provoke Polyphemus : — 

2;ferAtc, t/ttt' iOeXetc ipeOi^efiev dypiqv uvdpa ; 
"Of Kot vvv irovTovSe (3a?ui)v /JeAof, Tjyaye v^a 
kvTig if ^neipoVf koI drj (pdfiev avroO' oXeadai. 

Phocion was probably right in his counsel here. Yet Demosthenes 
mif ht have rejoined, that Ulysses was not convinced by his companions, 
and quoted his words : 

"Of (fxiaav' uaX* ov ireWov ifibv lieyaXrJTOQa Ou^ov. 

Voi. II.— P 
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borne. Hia pMoeopby wos one-sided, not teaching bim to be » 
Eood patriot as well aa a good man. Even m bis sayings we may 
discover aa inclination to be smart ralJier than just, to sacriCee 
trutb occaaioDallj to repartee. When Demosthenee advised liial 
Pbiiip abould be eugaged in war aa far as possible away from 
Attica, Phocion said, "Let ua not be so careful about the place 
where we fight, as how to get the victory." Here, aa it appears to 
me, DemosUienea gave sound advice, and Phodon's answer was 
not to tbe point. Demosthenes might have said, "Yes; I am also 
for taking every possible means toaeeure the victoij; but still I 
think it safer to fight Philip abroad than at home. Let us do this, 
and not leave the other undone." Phocion ccnaured the measures 
of LeoBthenes which led to the Laniian war; and being asked by 
Hjperides, when he would advise tbe Athenians to dedare war, 
answered, " When I see the young observant of diacipline, the rich 
ready to contribute, and the orators abstaining from plunder." This 
was ilir-timed. 

Phocion seems to have thought, like Isocratea, that Macedomai 
ascendency was not inconsistent with the freedom of the Greek 
states. ChiEroiiea soon undeceived him. When Philip invited a 
general congress to meet at Corintti, and Demades propiBed that 
uie Atheniana abould join it, Phocion adviaed them to wait until 
they know what Pbiiip would demand. Afterwards, when it vts 
fbund that Philip demanded of them a contingent of cavalry and 
ships, the Athemana (says Plutarch) repented that they had not 
followed Phodon's advice. Yet it may be doubted, whether they 
would have done any good by merely absenting themselves from 
tlie congress. 

In the debate upon Alexander's demand of the orators, Phocion 
advised the people to surrender them, and urged the oralora to 
yield themselves up for the pubHc good. We may credit the decla- 
ralion which Plutarch puts into his mouth, that he would have 
been equally willing to resign his own life to insure the saie^ cf 
his oountrv f and yet it is pwnful to see Phocion recommending the 
sacrifice of these djstjnguisbed men to his country's enemy. Of the 
relations which existed between Phodon and Demosthenes we 
know but little. They were opposed in poUtica ; yet it does not 
appear that they were enemies in private : not a word is ever 
nttered by Demosthenes in disparagement of Phodon;' and it is 
observable that three important commands (upon the eicpodiiions t6 
Megara, to Bubcea, and to ByMntium) were conferred upoo him 
after Demosthenes bad acquired political power. While we lament 

' PhoGtoQ appeared to support .^scIudcb on bis trial : he woa, an va 
abuuld say. a wituees to eharacter. Demosthcnea, whore he alludea to 
bia advareary'B supportere. does not Dann! Phcwion, though ho addrwBei 
iilaijulus ux language of Aroa^ rcprout &ea auto, pp, IbQ, SOT, SOS. 
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Phocion's mistaken views of duty, we can not suppose that he acted 
from any ill will towards Demosthenes or his Mends. He went 
with Demades on the deprecatory mission to Alexander, * and was 
most favorably received by that prince, who is reported on that oc- 
casion to have said, " The Athenians must keep their eyes open ; 
for, if any thing should happen to me, they alone are worthy to 
command." 

Alexander during the short time that he conversed with Phocion 
conceived a great regard for him, and, after he had gone to Asia, 
corresponded with him as a friend. In the letters which he wrote 
after his conquest of the Persian kingdom he omitted the word 
Chreeting (the common form of salutation) to all persons whom he 
addressed except Antipater and Phocion. He could not however 
induce Phocion to accept any presents from him. To some ofl&cers 
who brought him a hundred talents Phocion said — " How comes it 
that among all the Athenians I alone am the object of Alexander's 
bounty ?" and being told, that it was because Alexander esteemed 
him alone to be a man of honor and probity; "then," said he, "let 
him allow me to continue so." Craterus was ordered to offer 
Phocion his choice of four Asiatic cities: this also he reftised. 
Alexander in some displeasure wrote to say, that he could not 
regard a man as his friend, who would accept no obligation from 
him ; upon which Phocion requested him to pardon four persons, 
who for some offense were in custody at Sardis; and accordingly 
they were set at Uberty. 

When Alexander sent for the ships which the Athenians had 
promised to furnish, and some opposition was made in the as- 
sembly, Phocion warned them to keep friendship with those in 
power, until they had greater power themselves. It does not 
appear what part he took upon the motion for deifying Alexander. 
When Harpalus came to Athens, Phocion rejected his bribes, but 
dissuaded the giving him up to Antipater. When the people 
were in excitement upon the first news of Alexander's death, 
some saying it was false, others crying out that it was true — 
"Well," said Phocion, "if it is true to-day, it will be true to-mor- 
row and the next day ; and we shall have time to deliberate about 
it at our leisure." 

He opposed the Lamian war from the first, thinking the Athe- 
nians would not have the means to carry it on. In flie midst of 
their successes in the first year he disheartened them by his gloomy 
forebodings. Those who judge by the event have praised him ; yet 
the history of the war itself proves, in spite of all that Diodorus and 
others have said to the contrary, that there was a very good chance 
of success, and that the Athenians were fully justified in com- 
mencing it. Had Phocion not shown so despondent a temper, he 

' See ante, p. 827. 
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would probably have been chosen to succeed Leostfaeaea ai genornl 
oF Uia aUied army ; and his militiiry talents might have produou.i a 
different result. Once more onl^ -was he desdnod to lead his coiiii- 
Irymen to victory. He had tliaauaded tliem (perhaps prudenllj) 
from invading Bceotia, whilo tlie flower of their army waa engagc.l 
in Ttieasulj. But when the Macedonian Heat liaviug been violo- 
riotia at si;a, made a descent at Ehamiiua, nnj landed a iaxge forc<; 
which overran and ravaged the country, Phociou mustereiT all Ihi.t 
were capable of bearing arms, and putling liiinsi'lf at tlieir bead, 
marched to the defence of Attica. Hiire agun we find liim, as in 
Ilia younger days, checking the too forward eagerness of his soldiers, 
and exerting himself to keep them under command. Nor waa thi't 
without effect. The Macedonians weru routed, and their geotfral 
Micion was slain. This was the last gleam of auccesa which attended 
the Athenian arma. 

When Antipater waa approaching Alliens with Itis victorious 
army, Pliociou, as we have seen already, was sent with Demudra 
and Xenocratea to i^pease him ; but the only terms which he could 
obtain were such as annihilated his country's ind^pcndk/Qce. Athena 
was deprived of the few insular posaesaiona which Philip had left 
her. She waa forced to accept a new constitudon, by wmch nearly 
two-thirda of her citizens were disfrandiised. Many of them emi- 
grated to Thrace, where Antipaler offered them an abode. Some 
of die upper class were bantahed from the city. A Macedonian gar- 
rison waa established at Munychia, to overawe any malcontents diat 

Amidst all the calamities and disgraces which had fBllen upon hia 
country, Phocion preserved hia serenity of mind. He had survived 
all that waa great and noble in Athens. There however he lived, 
on fiiendly t«rms with the Macedonian governor, Mcnyllua, with 
whom he liad been formerly acquainted: while he refrained from 
bD oppoaitJon to the ruling power, which dien would have been 
useless, he refused all the proffered favora of AntJpatcr, as he h^ 
once refused Alexander's. The influence which ho could exert at 
Athens was greater than at any former period, owing indeed as 
much to Menyllus as to himself. Yet even of this poor consoladoa 
he waa soon to be deprived by the death of Antipater, which occa- 
moned a new revolution. 

Andpater, before he died, bad nominated Polysperchoa aa his 
Bucceaaor in the regency: Cassacder, hia son, prepared to contest 
this appointment, and, among other precautions which be took tt> 
secure hia own power, aent his friend Nicanor to Athens, to receivn 
from Menyllus tiie command of the garrison. Menyllus, ignorant of 
Antjpatar'a death, resigned hia cliarge immediately. Polymerdion, 
to counteract the efforts of Cassander, drew up an edict in die name 
of king Aridteus, Philip's son, making liberal promises in favor of 
die Greek cides; and wrote a conimiatory letter to Athens, pro- 
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posing to restore tlie democracy. At the same time he sent troops 
under his son Alexander to expel Nicanor from Munychia, andpre^ 
pared himself to follow with a larger force. 

The Athenians, beguiled by the regent's letter, were eager to get 
rid of Nicanor and his garrison; and a plot was laid to seize him in 
the Piraeus, where he was invited to attend a meeting of the coun- 
cil. Nicanor, who was secretly collecting reinforcements to main- 
tain his position, attended the meeting, upon Phocion's undertaking 
. to be answerable for his safety ; but hastily withdrew, upon receiv- 
ing a hint of his enemies' designs. Phocion was reproached by the 
ASienians for not having seized Nicanor's person, as he might have 
done. He asserted that there was no reason to suspect Nicanor 
of any hostile intention ; but this only aggravated the displeasure 
of the people, when Nicanor, having received his reinforcements 
from Salamis, surprised Piraeus in the night. He then oflfered 
to lead his countrymen against Nicanor, but they refused to 
follow him, and soon afterwards, when Alexander appeared witli 
his troops before the walls, they deposed Phocion from his office 
of general 

The Athenians had imagined, that Alexander was come to liberate 
them from the garrison and to enforce the king's edict ; but they 
soon found themselves mistaken. Alexander was observed to hold 
private conferences with Nicanor. It was suspected that they were 
concerting measures together, and that Phocion, who had himself 
had interviews with Alexander, was at the bottom of the scheme. 
A number of exiles, who had followed the march of the Macedonian 
army, had got admission to the city, and helped to inflame the people 
against Phocion. One Agnonides accused him of treason : upon 
which he with some of his friends fled to the Macedonian camp. 
Agnonides persuaded the Athenians to send embassadors wiih an 
accusation against him to Polysperchon. Phocion was sent by 
Alexander with a letter recommending him to his father's pro- 
tection. 

Notwithstanding this, Polysperchon, who had now advanced with 
an army into Phocis, received him with the utmost rudeness ; and, 
when he was accused by the Athenian envoys, refiised to hear €iny 
defense. An uproar being occasioned by many of the Athenians 
speaking at once, " Put us all into one cage," said Agnonides, " and 
send us to Athens to try our quarrel there." This strange request 
was after a while complied witli ; and Phocion and the other accused 
parties were put in a wagon, and sent in chains to Athens under 
the escort of Clitus. 

They were carried to the theatre, where the assembly was to sit 
in judgment upon them. A vast crowd was gathered, consisting in 
part of exiles, foreigners, and slaves. The exiles were peculiarly 
exasperated against Phocion, because he had been the friend of 
Antipater. CHtus read a letter from the kiag^ yr\:dsK ^<^jq^^ ^^esa^ 
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he believed all the prisonere guilty, but that he left their case to the 
_free judgment of the Athenian people. The accuBere charged Pho- 
don widi being tlie outlior of all tlie erila wHch had fallen upon 
them since the Lamian war; the overthrow of the democraey, tiie 
death and exila of so many citizens, the yoke of the Macedonian 
garrison. It was in vain that he attempted to apeak. His voice vaa 
drowned by clamor. " Atheniana"— at length he exclaimed; — "I 
myself plead guilty; but what have these roy fi-iends done T' — " It 
13 enough" — cried the people — " that they are your accomplices" 
Agnonides moved, that tliey should decide at once, by show of 
hands, whether the prisonera were guilty ; and if so, that they 
should be put to death. The sentence of condemnation was tmaiu- 
moua. Torture waa proposed ; bnt even Agnonidea declared, he 
could never consent to treat Phocion in such a manner : and one 
honest voice waa heard to exclaim — " Tou are right, Agnonides: 
(or if we put Phocion to the torture, what may you not expect ?" 

Four of the condemned persons were curried with Phodon to 
execution. He was insulted as he passed along : one man spat in 
his face ; he turned to lie arehons and said — " Will no one correct 
this fellow's rudeness ?" He preserved his ovni calm composure to 
Uie last, and endeavored to cheer his companions. Ceing asked, if 
he had any message to his son, he answered — " Tes : tell him lo 
forget how the Athenians treated his father." Nicoclea, who had 
been one of his dearest &iends, entreated that he mi^ht diink the 
hemlock first. " Ah 1" said Phocion ; " of all the requests you ever 
made this is the most painiiil to me ; but, as I never refused you 
any thing, I must grant this also." The execuljoner had not mixed 
hemlock eaou^ for all. ami asked twelve drachms for a fresh sup- 
ply: "What?" said Phocion: "can't one die free of cost at 
Athens ?'' — and he requested one of his friends to give the man bis 
fee. 
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TEE COUNCIL OF AREOPAQUa 

Tkib council, BO called from llie Hill of Mars, where it 
dttjngs, near the Acropolis, was a judicial and deliberalJYe body 
^eatly esteemed at Athens. It was from time immemorial estab- 
lished as a court of criminal jurisdiction, to try cases of murder^ 
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niaiming, and arson. It sat in the open air, to escape the pollution 
of being under the some roof with tiie guilty. In its proceedings 
the utmost solemnity was observed. Both parties were sworn to 
speak the truth ; and the facts alone were inquired into, without 
appeals to the feelings or oratorical display. 

The Areopagites used to be taken from the noble families of 
Attica, But Solon introduced a new law, that the Archons whose 
official conduct had been approved should be members of this coun- 
cil for life. At the same time he enlarged the power of the coun- 
cil, attaching to it political and censorial duties, in order that with 
the council of five hundred it might act as a check upon the de- 
mocracy. 

In their censorial character the Areopagites kept watch over the 
religion and morals of the city, maintained order and decency, 
looked to the education of the young, inquired how people got 
their living, and checked riotous excesses and debauchery. They 
had power to summon before them and punish ofienders. They 
acted often from their own personal knowledge, without requiring 
testimonial evidence. We read of their entering houses on feast 
days, to see that the guests were not too numerous. Menedemus 
and Asclepiades, two poor young men, were called before the coun- 
cil, and adced how they could manage to live, when they spent all 
their days in idleness in company with philosophers : they proved 
that every night they earned two drachms by grinding at a mill; 
whereupon the council rewarded them with a present of two hun- 
dred drachms. 

As a political body, it was their province to inquire into offenses 
against the state and report them to the people. If the public safety 
required it, or if there was not time to wait for the ordinary course 
of law, they could interfere summarily to avert threatened danger, 
to prevent the consimimation of crime, or bring the offenders to 
speedy justice. 

For example : after the battle of Chaeronea, when it was expected 
that Athens would be besieged, the Areopagites caused certain men, 
who were preparing to leave their country, to be seized and put to 
death. So also, they put Antiphon to the torture and sentenced him 
to death, although he had been dismissed by the popular assembly : 
and they deprived ^schines, suspected of being his accomplice, of 
an office to which he had been elected by the people.* 

Or the people might give a special commission to be executed by 
the Areopagites. Thus in the affair of Harpalus a decree was 
passed, directing them to investigate what had become of the 
treasure which that officer brought to Athens. They instituted a 
rigid inquiry, searching the houses of the suspected parties ; and 

' See ante, pp. 56, 118, 181 ; and Vol. I. p. 168, uote 3« 
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then made a report, charging several persona with havu 
preseoU, aii<i among them, Deoiadea and Demoathenes. 

Had not the eouneil mMntaned a high character for justice, pru- 
dence, and moderation, it would hare been impossible fiir encb 
inquisitorial and summary powers U> hare been tolerated in a fteo 
state Kke AUiena. That thej were exerdsed generally to the advan- 
tage (rf the people, and that public opinioo supported them, appears 
from liie exprestesiimonjorlsocrales, .^Ischines, and otJier wnleis. 
laocr&tes in his Areopagitic oration contrastB the loose morals of 
his awn time witli tliOEe of a former age, over which the Areopagus 
exercised a greater control : he »}^ Uiat it was tlie most esteemed 
tribunal in (Ircecc ; that even bad men.whyn tlii-y became members 
of it, diBuarded their own nature, and conformed to the character 
of the institution. 

In the dme of Pericles the democratical party, of which that 
8tat#Bman was at t]ie head, looked with jeaiouay upon the coundl 
of Areopagus, on account of Ibe support which (hey thought it gare 
to the aristocratical ot conservative interest : and they exerted them- 
Beivea to bring it into discredit with the people, aod to weaken its 
authority. The opposite party, headed by Cimon, resisted this 
attempt; and the poet iELschylus engaged his pen in the same 
cause. The tragedy of the Bumenides is said to have been com- 
posed for the express purpose of upholding the author!^ of Uia 
Areopagus. He (here shows how it was established by the tntelaiy 
goddess of Athens ; how its first sitting was appointed for the tiial 
of Orestes, pursued by the vengeful Puries for sliedding his mother's 
blood ; how it pronounced his acquittal with the aid and sanction of 
the goddess ; how Orestes vowed for himself and his country eter- 
nal idliance with Athens ; and how Pallas declared that the court 
and council, composed of the best and worthiest Athenian oitizena 
revered for its wisdom and incorruptibility, should endure to aU 
ages and be the safeguard of tie country.' The inference was that, 

1 Bee the Eumenides, 4ttS : — 

75uf 6iiupclv Tovro irpayt^ hTjrv/ujg, 
ipxav irqKJvrof /a/dtv iKimov ^ptrriv. 
And 651—670 :— 

EXioif dv ^iti Oea/iav. 'AttikAc A*ur, 
irpiirof Hkoc npivovrtf ai/iamc jpirrf. 
tarai <ft koI rd Xatwdv 'Apyeii^ orpaT^^ 
iIe2 iuairriiv rniTo ^avXeiir^puni, 

ToiavSe Toi Top^oviiTe; tvdUac oijSof,'^ 
fpx'iui Tt X'^P'K toJ noXeo; atiT^piov 
IxotT" S.V, olov oirii uvBiiuTruv bC" 
tire Inlflyaiv, oiri IlEAoirot tv t&woii 
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instead of seeking to encroach upon the power of this solemn and 
awful tribunal, the people of Athens ought to regard it with venera- 
tion, and maintain it in aU its integrity. However, notwithstanding 
this powerful appeal, and all the opposition of Cimon and his party, 
Ephialtes in the year b.o. 458 carried a decree, which to some extent 
abridged or limited the powers of the council The exact nature of 
the change which he introduced is a matter of controversy. That 
tlie criminal jurisdiction of the court was not interfered with, appears 
from the testimony of Demosthenes, who in the oration against 
Aristocrates says, that neither tyrants nor people had ever deprived 
it of that jurisdiction, and that even the condemned had never com- 
plained of its verdicts. That it still continued to exercise large and 
undefined powers of an inquisitorial and poHtical character, appears 
from the examples above mentioned, occurring in the age of Demos- 
thenes. Ic is not unlikely, however, that some of 3ie censorial 
functions of the Areopagus may have been taken away altogether. 
But what is still more probable is, that the Areopagites, as a politi- 
cal body, were made accountable to the people for the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. This would be a regulation perfectly just of 
itself, and in accordance with the spirit of the Athenian constitution, 
which did not permit the existence of any irresponsible function- 
aries. Under the check of sach a law, they would be more cautious 
how they interfered on ordinaty occasions with the rights and hb- 
erties of their fellow-citizens : but it would not prevent th^m from 
taking strong measures for the pabho safety or advantage, when 
necessity required it* 
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THE COUNCIL OF FIVE HUNDRED. 

The council or senate of five hundred was ao. executive and de- 
liberative body, appointed to manage various departments of the 
public business, more especially that which related to the popular 
assembly. As established by Solon, it consisted of four hundred 
members, a hundred from each of the four tribes into which the 
Athenians were then divided : but when the ten tribes were substi- 

KepduV udlKTOV TOVTO {iovXsVTTIpLQVf 

aidolovy b^vBvfJLQVy evdovrav vrrep 
kypijyopdc ^povprjfia yF/c Kadi(TTafiai, 

> See Thirlwairs History of Greece, iii. 18, 22 ; and Whiflton*8 artide 
on the AreopcifffiSf in the ArcluBological Dictfonary. 
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tuted by Cliathenes for the four, the noinber of counselors waa tailed 
to five hnndred, flftj being taken from each of the tribes. Thej 
yrece aQnually chosen by lot — in Solon'a time &om the three Sist 
ctwses only, but afterwards from the whole body of the people— widi 
no other restriction tlmn that tliey must be genuine citizens on both 
the father's and tho mother's side, and of the age of thirty. To 
ituure the legal qualification, tiie counselors elect underwent a 
scrutiny' before the existing council, and if wiy one was rejected, 
Another was t^osen in his room from the same tnbe. Having passed 
the Borutiny, they took an oath to observe the laws a^ad con^ilt Ibr 
the good of the commonwealth. At the expiration of their year of 
offloe they had, like all other functionaries, to render an account o! 
their official conduct to the au(!itors : and during the term any one 
was liable to be expelled by his colleagues for misbehavior. 

For the more convenient dispatch of business, the tribes app^ 
tioned the year amoag them, and took the duties in rotation. Mb 
council wa3 thus divided into ten bodies of fifty men, who were 
called Prylana, or Presidents, and who for the time represented the 
whole council Their term of otBco was called a Prytany, or Pres- 
idency. As the lunar year at Athens conaated of 354 days, it was 
so arranged, that there were sis Pryiamiea of thirty-fiTe days each, 
and four of thirty-sLt, the supernumerary days being assigned to the 
four last PryianKg. This was & Utile modified in intercalatad yeius. 
The turns were determined by lot. From the Prylanes again wwe 
taken for every seven days of their terra of office an executive com- 
mittee, called Proedri. They had an Episiate», or chairman, chosen 
for each of the seven days, by whom were kept the pubfic reconls 
and seal 

Besides the committee thus token from, the presiding tribe, the 
oliairman hail to form a committee of nine counselors fi\>m the other 
tribe^ choosing one from each by lot. This mixed eommitee attendei! 
all the meetinga of the eouncd and the assembly, and nothing eoolJ 
be done without their sanction. The object of^ this regulation was, 
to give the other tribes a check upon the presiding tribe. And it 
appears that in later times the mixed committee performed the duties 
anciently appropriated to the committee of tlie single tribe; which 
was a better arrangement^ 

The council was to be, aeonrding to Solon's design, a sort of direc- 
torial committee, to aseist the people in their deliberations, and to 
guide and control then- acts in aaaembly. It was their duty to dis- 
cuss beforehand, and also to prepare and draw up in proper form, 
the raenaurea that were to be submitted to the people, whether they 
emanated from themselves, or were proposed by any private indi- 

' AoKi/iaaia. 

* Snob is the explanatbu of Schumanu. De Cocoitiis, p. 84. Anti- 
^nitatea Juris Pubhd, p. SIT, 
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viduals. This afforded some guarantee^ that no ill-considered meas^ 
ures would be brought before the assembly. The proposition to be 
introduced, having received the sanction of the council, was called 
a Prohoideuma, a decree or order of council, and when it was ratified 
by the assembly, it became a Psephismaj * or decree of the people. 
Thus, as we have seen, Ctesiphon's decree in honor of Demosthenes 
first passed the council, and afterwards the assembly. It would have 
been impossible however, in a democracy such as that of Athens 
became, to adhere to the ancient rule, which required every decree 
moved in the assembly to have been first approved by the council. 
This therefore was soon dispensed witL Amendments were proposed 
during the discussion of a bill, which the people could adopt if they 
pleased. And any citizen was at hberty to move a decree, upon first 
applying to the committee of council, and either getting them to pre- 
pare it for him, or obtaining their assent to it as prepared by himself. 
The form of the ancient practice was thus still preserved; for every 
motion was made through the coimcil, though they might not actually 
have formed an opinion of its merits. And if it appeared to the com- 
mittee of council, that any motion was objectionable, either in point 
of form or on more serious grounds, they might refiise to bring it 
before the assembly ; for which refusal, if improper, they would of 
course be responsible to the people. 

It was the business of the Prytanes in general to convene the 
popular assembly, and to give public notice of the business to be 
transacted. Their committee attended with the chairman and pre- 
sided over it. They proposed the subject of discussion j caused to 
be read by the usher any bill which had been proposed ; permitted 
the orators to speak ; put the question to the assembly ; and took the 
votes.* 

Besides preparing questions for the general assembly, the coimcil 
nad a right to issue ordinances of their own, which, if not set aside 
by the people, remained in force for the year. And sometimes, for 
the sake of convenience, the people specially delegated to the Council 
of Five Hundred, as they did to the Areopagus, extraordinary 
powers, which they could not have ventured to exercise of their own 
authority. Of this we have seen an example in the case of the em- 
bassy to Philip, when the council issued that order, which Demos- 
thenes complains of his colleagues for disobeying.^ 

The executive duties of the coimcil were very numerous. The 

' But the decree of the council was called sometimes i'r/^f o/za. 

' They were said — XRVf^ciT^Cetv (to open the business of the assembly); 
■)'v6fiag TTpoTidevai (to give leave to address the assembly) ; kTritlrrftfti^en*, 
or iinxetpoToviav didovac (to put the question to the vote). De Scho- 
mann, De Comitiis, 89, 91, 120 ; Ant. Juris Publici, 221. For more on 
the subject of the Assembly, see the following Appendix. 

' See ante, p. 806. 
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iriwb finatiriri d^Mrtmrait of dw a 
votOzcL Tbe; Buperiutended tine ktto^ of the pnbfic i 
Th^ exacted poTment frniu the itateta, aod Ittd powei' to send 
Miuiiuns to priaoD. Th« coUecton and reearen ■ccramted to tboB 
tor ibe public moneys. The treasnras of the reretuie recoved lb« 
moneya bkiuled over to ihem. b7 iLeir predeccsen ia the preeeDce 
of scene membera uC Uie coonciL In everjt Prytcmg aa aocotnit of 
the rerenae wm laid bj the conodl be&ce the people. 

Tbeybml Ute cbargeef brntdingAoettam nnaibcrof gaItej9ev«iT 
jear ; »ni of rewardtog those c^ttoBB wbo bad been nuet eapedK 
tiotn in the e4)iiip[Miig and launcfaing of tbeir Tesda. It was thei 
pecafiar duty to see tbkt Ibe hora^wu whora the city DMunlaiiied 
were propetty tnined and esxrdeei, aod th«r honea kept in good 
condition. And they attended in some measnte to Ibe muMera of 
in&ntfT and seamen. 

We baveaeen that thecoonsdoraaf the year examined theeonn- 
jwlon elect aa to tbeir qtuJification for office. They bad also to 
examine the aichons elect, to see whether they were qualified by 
low, and worthy in all respects to undertake that impoiUnt magia- 
IfBcy. Any citizen tnigbt come before them to show grounds of 
disqualifioatiun ; and the councfl might hear ai^oments on both BJdea, 
and send the case, if they pleased, to be determined by a court of 
justice. He speech of Lymas against Ev&nder is an example of a 
case of this kind heard before the council 

Impeacbmenta' for any grave nisdetneanar^ which could not to 
weD be dealt with by the ordinnry processes of law, might be pre- 
ferred to the coundl, who took cognizance of them in the first in- 
stance, and could themselves impose a penalty not exceeding fire 
hundred drachms; but if the oSense demanded a heavier puniabmeni, 
they had to bring it before the popular assembly or a jury. 

The council sal every day in Uie year, except hoBday^ for the 
transaction of business. To the multifarious character of tb^ occa- 
pstious Xenophon bears testimony in a remarkable passage in bis 
treatise on the Allienian repablic, as follows: 

" I find some persons complain, that a man may w^t a twelve- 
month at Atljetis before he can get an audience of the coundi or the 
people. The fact is, they have so much to do at Athens, they are 
obliged to send away some without hearing- then. How could it be 
otherwise, when they have more festivals to keep than any city in 
Greece, during wlucli it is not easy to dispatch public businera; and 
thi-y have more lawsuits, prosecutions, and audits, than all the t^ 
of lie worid ? The council has a multitude of questions to consider, 
ftbout WW, about supplies of money, about the passing of laws, about 

' A hoard of offiecre, railed Ru/J/rai, acted under their Buperintend- 

' aioayycUai.. 
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the daily affairs of the city and those of their allies. They have also 
to receive tribute, and attend to the arsenals and the service of the 
temples. Is it at all wonderful, that, with so many occupations, they 
are not able to transact business with every body ?" 

The council-chamber was open to the public, and strangers some- 
times attended to hear their consultations,^ but might be directed to 
withdraw. 

To assist them, the council had two secretaries; one^ of whom 
was chosen for each presidency, whose business it was to keep the 
decrees and other records drawn up during that particular term ; and 
another,^ elected for the whole year, who had custody of the laws. 
There was also a checking-clerk,* whose especial duty it was to take 
an account of the moneys received by his employera. And these 
doubtless had under-clerks^ to assist them. 

The members received two drachms a day for their services, be- 
sides dinner at the public cost in the Pry taneum, or city-hall, which 
was close to the council-chamber.** During their year of office they 
were exempt from military service : and, as a further mark of dis- 
tinction, principal places in the theatre were assigned to them. At 
their meetings they wore a wreath of myrtle ; and at the end of the 
year, if they had given satisfaction, it was customary for the people 
to reward me whole body with a golden crown. 
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THE POPULAR ASSEMBLY. 

The will of the sovereign people of Athens was expressed in the 
Bcclesiay or Assembly. Here were brought before them all matters 
which, as the supreme power of the state, they had to order or dis- 
pose of; questions of war and peace, treaties and alliances, levying 
of troops, raising of supplies, application of the revenue, religious 
ordinances, bestowing of citizenship and other honors, privileges, or 
rewards : likewise, the revision of the laws, the election of a great 

' See an example, ante, p. 12*7. 

' TpafjLfiaTei>g Kard, Ufwraveiav. See, as to this officer and the oth«r8 
mentioned below, Schomann, De Comitiis, 819, 820. 

• Tpa/ifiartdg t^c PovXfjc, 

* ^ kvTiypa^exig ryg povX^g, 

• ^Ttroypafiuarelc, 

* A0 to the Prytaneum, see ante, p. 180. 
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,T»riety of magistrates and public fimclionariea, embassadora or otbar 



usMd with apecial 



impeaohmenta a 



fermations for treusott and high misdctneoaars, which the}! either 
determined finally themaelvea, or sent before a judicial tribunal 
Indeed, there waa no queedou w^hich could not ultlmatetj be dealt 
with bj the assembled people, if they chose to exert their plenary 
authunty, though by the oriiinaiy coDstitutiouol practice the dutiea 
of t^e IbiCclesia were pretty well defined. 

Ancuently the people used to assemble once only in each Piytany, 
or t«a timea a year. Afl^r the democracy hod grown stronger, and 
Qie business to be done by the whole people increased in magnitude 
and importance, they met four times in each Prytany, These were 
called Uie ordinary or regular afisenibUea. ' On what days they were 
held, is not known ; but it is thought they varied in the dmerail 
terms.' The Athenians avoided meeting on holidays or unlucl^' 
dajFS. Assemblies, however, might be convened for other besidea 
the regular days, if any emergency required it. These were called 
extraordinary.* 

The Assembly used anciently to be held in the market-place. 
Afterwards it was transferred to the Pnyx,' and at a later period to 
the theatre of Bacchus. But it might be held any where, either in 
the city, or the Knens, or elsewhere. The Pnyx, which was the 
common place of meeting in the Ijine of Thucydidea and Demosthe- 
nes, was an open semicircular piece of ground, opposite the Areo- 
pagus. It was naturally on an incline ; but to make it level, the lower 
end was raised by a stone pavement.' Here was the entrance for 
the peopla' The other end was skirted by a wall, from the centre 
of which projected the Bema, or apeaker'a platform, which was cut 
out of solid rock' ten feet Irom the ground, and to which there was 



liei, p. 919. 



le Comitiis, chapters i. and ii. : Antiq. Juris Pub- 
is would aay. 



i-nofpiiSef. Nefiuli, as the Rami 

' Hedob the joke io the Knights of ArietophaneB, where Demui (the 
ImpersoaBtioa of the Athsaian people, like our John Buil) is called A^ 
fiOf Ilv^KiTijs, Btmus of Fnyx, as if the Pnyx wora a townahip wkkb 
gave him hia legal adihtion. 

* Ileuce the name of the Pnyx, aocording to Suidas, irnpd rflv tuv 
ViBuii miKviTjjTa (on account of its being t^ekly paved with stonesX 
Others have thought it t«tk its name from the dense congregatiun of 

'' Heuce the cxpreBBioD, dvaffaiveiv cl; rilii kKKXtiniav (beeaUN titej 
had to ascend^. See ante, p. 88. 

* Hence it is called, Ike ilone, in AriBtophanes, Fax, 61 
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ah ascent by eight steps. There were stone seats for the people 
next the waU, and wooden benches m the middle. 

The assemblies were usually convened by the presidents of the 
council, who published a notice four days before, specifying the day 
of meeting and the business to be transacted. » Extraordinary as- 
semblies were called by the generals. All citizens of the age of 
twenty, who had been duly registered, were entitled to attend and 
vote. In early times it was considered by the greater number of 
them a burden rather than a privilege, as we may see by the regula- 
tions adopted to enforce attendance. A crier went round on the day 
to collect the citizens. Those who absented themselves were liable 
to a fine, which six officers called Leadarchs were authorized to en- 
force. The police carried a rope stained with ruddle round the 
market and other public places ; with this they drove the idlers to 
the assembly, or marked them if they would not go ; at the same 
time blocking up the passages, to prevent their getting away.' To 
encourage the attendance of the poorer citizens, a regulation waa 
introduced by Pericles, allowing a fee of an obol to those who came 
earlv. This was afterwards increased to three obols. A ticket was 
given to them on entrance, which entitled them afterwards to de- 
mand their fee fi:om the Thesmothetse. The Lexiarchs took care, 
aft«r the business had begun, to keep the voters from coming out, 
and prevent the intrusion of strangers. 

The assembly was presided over by the Proedri, that is, the com- 
mittee of the tribe in office, assisted by the mixed committee, as be- 
fore mentioned.* They sat on the steps before the speaker's platform, 
and maintained order among the people, with the assistance of the 
poHce, who were at hand to remove either from the platform or the 
seats any person who violated the prescribed rules, or offended 
against decency or propriety. They had power to impose on the 
instant a fine of fifty drachms : graver offences were referred to the 
council or the next assembly. At a later period a further regulation 
was adopted, owing to the outrageous conduct of Timarchus, who 
made an assault with his fists upon some of those about him. A 
special body of men was appointed for every assembly day, to sit in 
the front benches, and assist the presiding counselors in keeping 
order. Each tribe took its turn of making flie appointment^ 

» Hence the expressions, irpoypd^eLv kKK^rjcriaVf Trporidhai iKKXijaiav, 

* Provided they were not under urijua. The age, Schomann think% 
was eighteen. (De Comitiis, 76.) 

3 Anstophanes, Acham. 22 : 

Tb axoLviov ^evyovai rd fiefiLTiTUfievov, 

* See the last Appendix. 

* Hence called, ^ npoedpevovaa ^v'Xri, Schomann, De Oomitiis, 88, 
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Before the bniineffi of the da; oommenced, » escriSce of porifi- 
catioa was offered. The luatraJ rictims were joang jri^ whoee 
blood wss carried round and sprinkled on tbe eeats, ' while Eit the 
same time incense was bamed in a ceoser. The crier then pro- 
nounced a (brm of prayer anj comnunation, of imploring the gods 
to bles and prosper Ihe conaultations of the people, aod imprecating 
a CDrse upon all enemies and traitors.' 

The cbkiriDan then opened the business of tlie day- If any bill 
had been prepared by itte council, it was read bj the crier or ueher, 
and die people were asked if it met their approbation. If there was 
no opposition, it passed. Any dtizen, however, might oppose it, or 
raove an amendment. If the comicil had no decree framed by them- 
selves, any citii^n might propose one on the instant : it was neces- 
sary only tbat it shoald be ia vnriting and in a proper form. He 
then delivered it to tlie presiding committee, lo be r(^ as a motion 
to Che assembly ; and if the committee saw nothing objectionable 
in it, they complied with his request Cases OMUrred, where some 
one or more member? of the committee opposed the reading of a 
motion, us being either illegal, or grossly improper, or irrelevant to 
the question before them. They were responsible, however, lo 
the people, if they threw any ■vexatious impediment in the way of 
a citizen moving a decree ; and sometimes the assembly itself would 
iiuiat upon the question being put to them, notwithstanding Ihe TBtO 
of the counselors, ^sdiines in his speech on the Embioay pvea 
us an example. He says that AJeximachus moved a decree, au- 
thorizing the deputy of Cersobleptes to take the oath of peace to 
Philip ; that the decree was delivered to the committee, Midreadto 
the assembly; that Bemoslhenea, being one of the committee, got 
up and declared he would not allow the question to be put ; the peo- 
ple, however, were clamorous on the other mde, and he was obliged to 
yielii> 

Every member of the assembly was at bTjerty to speak, but only 
onee in the debate. According to the institution of Solon, those 
who were above fifty years old were first called upon, and after- 
wards the younger mea But this custom fell into disu-se. We find 
Demosthenes alluding to it in the opening of the first Pliilippic 
Although all citizens had the right of speaking, the privilege was 
of course exercised by a few only, who felt themselves competent 
to the task; and in the tirne of Demosthenes, whei) rhetoric waa 
»<l.udied as a science, the debates were mostly confined to a fbw 
practiced orators and stalesmen, as they are generally elsewhere.* 

' Youug piga were cooeidered by the Athcniaua to have peculiarly 
eipiatury powers. 

* See ante, p, 102. 

* See Babomann, De Comiliis. 119. 

* Henoa the ^ijro/'.Ef or i!r/^jj)(y«pi are difltinguiBhad from the lAiuroi, 
T geaernl body of citJzcns, who took uo part u the debates, lliej aro 
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Wlioever rose to speak, put on a wreath of myrtle, as a token that 
he was performing a public duty, and entitled on that account to 
respect It was a breach of decorum to interrupt the speaker j yet 
one which it must have been impossible to prevent, except where it 
proceeded from a small number of persons. How Demosthenes 
was put down by the clamors of Philocrates and others, he himself 
describes. * 

When the debate was ended, the chairman put the question to 
the vote. The method of voting was either by show of hands, ^ or 
by ballot.^ Show of hands was the most common. The ballot was 
resorted to in a few cases, where it was expedient to ascertain tho 
number of voters as accurately as possible, or to insure secrecy. 
These were chiefly cases of privilegia, such as ostracism and con- 
demnation of state criminals, granting of citizenship or exemption- 
from taxes, or restoration of the franchise. In all those cases the 
law required that there should be at least six thousand voters in fa- 
vor of the motion. Q-enerally speaking, however, the questions 
before the assembly were decided by a majority of votes. The 
chairman declared the numbers.* 

When all the business was concluded, the crier by command of 
the presidents dismissed the assembly. If the business could not 
be finished in one day, it might be adjourned to the next day, or to 
the one after.* This happened sometimes on a sudden shower of 
rain or a thunder-storm. Any thing of this sort was considered as 
an unlucky omen among the Greeks,** 

A decree having been carried by the votes of the people, it was 
copied on a tablet, and deposited by the secretary among other pub- 
lic records in the temple of Cybele.'^ Sometimes it was engraved 
on brass or stone, and set up in a conspicuous place, to be seen by 

not to be confounded with the (Tvvijyopoif or public advocates ; as to 
whom, see the seventh Appendix. 

' See ante, p. 128. 

■ XeipoTovia, 

* He was said, dvayopevetv raf ;^;e£porovtaf . 

* Aristophanes, Acharn. 171 : 

ToOf QpuKag aTTievai, TrapeTvai d* elg Ivijv, 
ol yap UpvTuveig Xvovai lijv iKKXrialav. 

' Such a phenomenon -was called diooijfila. Any individual might 
call the attention of the presidents to the occun>ence ; as Dic«eopolui 
does in the Achamians, 168 : 

dXV unayopevo fir) iroulv kKKTirfaiav 
TOiQ Op^il nepl fiiadov' Xiyu d' v/iiv 5ti 
dioafifua ^arif koI ftavlg ^ejiXrjKs fie, 

* T5 M^rp^ov. 
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nil. As to tliB form in which dccroca were drawn up, iJie reader 
maj consult BcbSrannn. ' The niui'er'a niiuie waa Lsu:itly inserted, 
he being responsible for Uie tiieoaui'o, as we ijhail presently see. 

We luive to distinguish between decrees and laws,' in tbe Athe- 
nian sense. Decrees are measures cf gavemnmat, relating to pai^ 
ticular matters or oceaBions ; as for example, the elecliun of magis- 
trates, or the punishment of offendera ; a declaration of war, or a 
lesolution to moke peace. Tliey had indeed the force of laws for 
tiio time being, so far as regarded the obedience due to them. But 
by lawa wo are to understand the permanent institutions and ordi- 
nances of the commonwealth, by which every man knows how he 
is govemeii, and wliat are liis iianohises and riglits. How these 
might be enacted and repealed at Athens, is explained in a follow- 
ing appendix. 
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PoLTBTOS, in tlie seTenleenth book of his history, defends anui 
the attack of Demosthenes those Greek statesmen, eapeoiaSy rf 
Ucsseno and Megalopolis, who took the Macedonian side in politics, 
and dissuaded their countrymen from taking arms against f hilip.^ 
Tbe passage is as follows ; — ■ 

"Demosthenes, deserving as ho is of praise in many respects, 
must be condemned for the reckless and indiscriminate manner in 
which he reyiles the most eminent Greek statesmen; saying, that 
iii Arcadia, Cerddas and Hieronymua and Eucampidas were traitors 
to Greece, because they joined alliance with Philip; in Messene,tlie 
sons of Philiades, Neon and Tlirasylochus ; in A.rgos, Myrtis and 
Toledatnus and Mnascaa ; likewise in Thessaly, Daochus and Cineasj 
and among the BceotianB, Theogiton and Timolaus. And besdes 
these, lie has given a long list of othera, with their names and coun- 
tries. Now all the above-mentioned statesmen have good and am- 
ple grounds of justification for their conduct, but espcciaily those of 
Arcadia and Meaaene. For they, having invited Philip into Pelo- 
ponnesus and humbled the Lacodtemonians, gave repose and security 
to all the inhabitants of the Peninsula ; fiirther, bf recovering the 



> De Comitiis, e. 12, 
' •fj/i^a/iaTa and im/ioi. 

' Tho piincipal pasBugPS of Domofltheuea will 1 
SB, 106, 100, Sl>9. 
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territory and towns, which the Lacodfcmonians in their dayvS of 
prosperity had taken from the Messenians, Megalopolitans, Tegeans 
and Argives, they unquestionably promoted the welfare of their 
countries. So fer therefore from going to war with Philip and the 
Macedonians^ they were bound to use every exertion to increase 
their honor and glory. I grant^ if at the same time they received 
a garrison in their countries from Philip, or overturned the laws 
and deprived their fellow-citizens of their rights and liberties, from 
motives of avarice or ambition, they deserved the reproach cast 
upon them. But if in the honest discharge of their duty as citizens 
they differed in judgment with Demosthenes, not considering the 
interests of Athens and of their own countries to be identical, 
surely he ought not tahave called them traitors on that account. 
Measuring every thing by the interests of his own commonwealth, 
and thinlang that all the G-reeks should have looked up to the Athe- 
nians or else be stigmatized as traitors, it seems to me, he has taken 
a very wrong and mistaken view. My opinion is confirmed by the 
events that happened in Q-reece, which show that the true foresight 
was exercised, not by Demosthenes, but by Eucampidas and Hier- 
onymus and Oercidas and the sons of Philiades. For the Athe- 
nians by their contest with Philip incurred signal disasters, being 
defeated in battle at Chaeronea ; and, but for the king's magnanim- 
ity and regard for his own honor, they would have suffered still 
more grievously than they did through the counsels of Demosthenes ; 
whereas those other statesmen enabled the confederate Arcadians 
to enjoy perfect security against Lacedsemon, from which their re- 
spective countries reaped many important advantages." 

If Demosthenes has been too severe upon the Q-reek statesmen, 
Polybius has not been quite just to Demosthenes. Polybius, looking 
at the state of Greece in his own time, argues as if the struggle 
against Philip was desperate, forgetting that it was rendered so by 
the very supineness and want of combination of which Demosthe- 
nes complains. Had the Athenians been assisted at Chseronea by 
such a force of Peloponnesians as afterwards battled with Antipa- 
ter, Greece might have been saved. Again : — the facts of the case 
are not exactly as Polybius represents them. Messene and Mega- 
lopolis were capable of defending themselves against Sparta with- 
out Philip's protection. Even if it were not so, they but exchanged 
one master for another. Though they might not feel the weight 
of his yoke immediately, it was a yoke destined to gall them at no 
distant time. The humiliation of Sparta was a poor consolation to 
freemen who were humihated themselves. The congress of Corinth 
and Philip's victorious progress through Peloponnesus, are evidences 
to the world that G-recian independence was gone. The Peloponne- 
sians follow Alexander to his wars, as they had anciently followed 
Sparta, but less in the character of allies than of vassals. Alexan- 
der insults and terrifies them by his edicts* A t^caxiu^ \& ^'^\si^ 
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I'sakoA in Mcssene. The Arcadians gnin tieitber secnritj nor repose 
l.y their fiJelity to a foreign potentale. Two bloody irara, and 
Mcgolopotia twice besieged, first by Agis, sad afterwords by Potj- 
ttlMirchon, are the epoedjand bitter fruirs of Macedonian protetrtioD; 
disjiroving the foreHight which Polybius claima for bia eonatxy' 

It ia true, l^at grievous fitnlta were committed both hy Sparta 
nnd Alliens. Spai-ta ahould bare abandoned her pretenaona to 
MiiSMiiia and her nggresEive designs against her neighbors. Atbeas 
(nut to speak of other errors) missed an excellent opportuni^ dt 
L'atliuriag to berside a Fcloponnesisn confederacy, when the Ue^a- 
lopolilans solicited her aid agamat Sparta in tho year B.C. 353. Shn 
should then bave sljiod boldly forward, and declared that she would 
not permit Sparta to Uireaten the independence of her neigfabora. 
This was what Detnuathenea advised. 'Rie Athenians chose a timid 
ooorse, which wns not foi^tten when she herself needed aanstaace. 
Utifbrtuuatflly, the patriotiBis of tiie Greeks, in general, was too 
nurrow, diid tlicir wi^doin too short-eig^ted, to perceive that die 
cauBo .>(■ Allii'ii.ini.Mlii-1 I'liLlip was their own. 

Puljliiii- I]ii;l-i1(; ill II '11 Li ■nee to the conduct of the Messenians at 
t, IntiT firn.ii, L iM-iiii: LL Hire jiistlj." Ccnsuritig generally that policy 
whidi i.i ilrii'LijiLLLi'l til Illivi! peacB st luiy SBcriGos, he Bays theUes- 
Bcniuns h:id l>i;<!ii ),'iiiUyof such as error; and tlie consequence wb% 
tliot, although tUey escaped soine trouble and danger for the time, 
tliey ineurrud still greater misfortunes in the end. Having two 
powerful people for tJieir neighbors — the Lacediemomans find tlie 
Arcadians; the former of wbom nourished an implacable hostility 
aeainst them, while lie latter were their friends and well-wisheia — 
tRe Messenians did not meet either the enmity of the one, or the 
IVinndahip of the other, with a generous and brave spirit: When 
iJieir neiahhors were at war, the Measeniana kept aloof; and, as their 
country ky out of the way, they were free from annoyance. But 
when the LucedKnianians had nothing else to do, they attacked &e 
Messenians, who had not the courage to resist by tbetnstlveB, and 
through their aystera of neutrality were deprived of auziliartes. 

He goes on to declare tJiat, if there should be a new revolution in 
Peloponnesus, the only chance of safety for the Messenians and 
Me^opolitans would be, t<i form an intimate union for mutual pro- 
tection, according to the original design of Epamioondaa, and to 
fitand firmly and faithfully hy one another in all difBculliea and 

Jacobs baa expressed his opinion to tJie following effect, in the 
preface to liis tronsbtion of Demosthenes; — 

" The potriotic feelings which inspired Demoalhencs were not 
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equally felt by all the leading statesmen in Greece ; but these feel- 
ings did not allow him always to be just towards men, who, being 
placed in different circumstances from himself, espoused a different 
line of politics. He frequently complains of the number of traitors, 
who sprang up like a crop of weeds in the states and cities of Greece, 
and attached themselves to the interests of Macedonia. If the words 
of the orator are to be taken in their literal sense, there must have 
been such a depth of corruption among the Greeks, that Heaven it- 
self could not have saved them. There can be no doubt that Phib'p, 
in order to rule by division, availed himself of the party strife which 
prevailed as well at Athens as in most of the otlier states ; and that 
he fomented it, both by his gold, and by the slcillful manner in which 
he flattered the passions of the poUtical antagonists. Even repub- 
lican Greeks were not insensible to the favor of a crowned head, es- 
pecially if polished speech and manner lent their influence to capti- 
vate them : ^ and it is probable enough, that many men of the best 
intentions were caught in this net, without being in the least degree 
conscious that their acts were treasonable. Where party spirit pre- 
vails, the judgments of men are necessarily one-sided. Every man 
thinks his own views alone are just, and looks upon one of different 
sentiments as an enemy to the good cause for which he is striving. 
That which at first is a contest of opinions becomes at length a con- 
test of passions; which in their zeal for the cause which they espouse 
finds an excuse even for lawless violence. So in relation to Athens, 
it appears to me, that what Demosthenes so vehemently denounces 
as a crime, is, in regard to many of the accused parties, to be viewed 
in a milder light, as an error of party ; and we would fain believe, 
for the honor of the Athenian people, that the greater number of 
the Plulippising citizens intended to render the best service to their 
country. With reference to the fidends of Philip in other states, es- 
pecially the Peloponnesian, whom Demosthenes stigmatizes as trai- 
tors, the judgment of Polybius appears by no means unfair." 
He then cites the following remarks of Valckenaer : — 
" Proditorum atrum catalogum ex ingenio suo Demosthenes am- 
plificavit : nam inter illos, quos Atticus orator turpi h6c nomine dc- 
honestavit, fuisse credibile est, non pecunia. sed humanitate regis 
captos, qui hujus imperium anteponerent speciosae Hbertati quie dice- 



* Compare, Justin, ix, 8 ; "who says of Philip—" Blandus pariter et 
insidiosas alloquio ; qui plura promltteret quam prsestaret : in seria et 
jocoB artifex. Amicitias utilitate, non fide colebat. Gratiam fingere in 
odio, instruere in conoordantes odia, apud utrumque gratiam quserere, 
solemnis illi cousuetudo. Inter hseo eloquentia et insignis oratio, acu- 
minis et Bolerti88 plena ; ut nee oratui facilitas, nee faeilitati inventio- 
num deesset omatus." And Cicero, De Officiis, i. 26 — " Philippum re- 
bus gestis et gloria superatum a filio, facilitate et humanitate video su- 
periorem fmnse." 
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batur, ct aiipurbia dorainia, picbi, qiiiqiie piebera diicorent d 

This i3 but a sorry defense for traitorous correspond encia witli Uie 
enemy. Such ailments would jualify any kind of trcaain. What 
the PhUippising party gained by exchaoging plebeian rule for Mace- 
donian, ia shown by the fato of Dcmadea and FhodDn. 
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REVISION OF LAWS. 



Thb enactment of lawa (distinguished from decrees, as raentiooed 
in Appendix V.) was not left by Solon to the people at large, but 
confided to a select body of them under an arrangement which has 
drawn praise from many modern critics and historians. That wise 
legislator waa nnxioua to secure the stability of his institution^ 
knowing that laws which have been consecrated by long usage are 
more readily and cheerfully obeyed:' while on tie other hand he 
foresaw, that the best constitution in the world might ia course of 
time require amendment and adaptation to existing circnmetancea. 
Under the democracy whioli he created there would have been a 
danger of exposing the laws to perpetual change, had it been left to 
the multitude, upon the motion of any demagogue suddenly risingin 
the Assembly, to make and unmake statutes at theic pleasure. He 
therefore so contriyed matters, that, while his laws were subject to 
coffiitant reviaoQ, a check should be put upon crude and hasty 
legislation. 

There were annually chosen by lot sis thousand citizens, of not 
less than thirty years of age, who formed a judicial court called Hc- 
liffia," and whose functions corresponded in great measure with those 
of our jurymeiL From them were taken not only the ordinary juries 
for the trial of civil and criminal causes, but also a select body of 
men called ATomoiAeiic, or law-revisors,^ to whom the people referred 

' Thig 18 a truth frequently enunciated both by ancient and modern 
philoBophers. Compare AriatoOe, Politic, il; 'O yUp vo/tot laxiv obie- 
fuaii Ixfi irpflr Til ncWcadai, irW" Topu Tcl f Sof- rofiro ti oil ylvsrat, el /dl 
rJii xpovoa iri^flof (joti tA fifiSiuc /leraffdUeiv be tQv ipii^u elf iTepoH 
vofiov; Kiuuoi;, dnSes'^ noiciii iari r^v rei vofimi ih>a/uv. And Thoey- 
dides. iii. 87 : Xf i/ioii vofiat; ifivjJTBic xP^f^"*! ToAlf upclocuv lariv i 

° 'HAiai'a (an assembly). The whole body were called Heliatla. 
' The term to/iofltnjf (legislator) was gireo lar' iii'X.^ii to Salon. 
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all questions of legislation that came before thenL And further, if 
any new statute had been passed by these law-revisors, it might be 
impeached before a jury taken from the same Heliastic body, who had 
power to determine finally whether such statute should be abrogated 
or confirmed. The method of proceeding was as follows : — 

It was a part of the business in the first ordinary assembly, which 
was held on the eleventh of Hecatombseon, to consider the state of 
the laws, and to receive proposals for their amendment. Any citizen 
was at liberty to make such proposal, having previously obtained 
leave from the council: but in order to insure a constant revision 
of the laws, the Thesmothetae' of each year were directed to examine 
the whole code, and to see if there were any statutes contradictory, 
or useless, or improper to be retained. The people heard whatever 
proposal either these magistrates or any private citizen had to offer 
lor an alteration in the law ; and if they deemed it worthy of further 
consideration, they consented that it should be referred to a court of 
revisers, and they elected five advocates^ to defend the old law 
against the new one. A fair copy of the new law was put up before 
the statues of the Heroes,^ that every man might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it : and to give it still further pubhcity, it was read 
aloud in every assembly before the revisers held their court. The 
third of the ordinary assemblies (towards the end of the month 
Hecatombaeon (was appointed for the election of the revisers; of 
which notice was to be given by the presidents of the council ; and 
the committee of council were directed (under severe penalties in case 
of neglect) to consult the people as to the number of persons to be 
elected, and as to their remuneration, duties, and term of office, 
which of course depended chiefly upon the amount of business to 
come before them. The number of the revisers was commonly about 
a thousand ; but it might be more or less. 

The various legislative questions referred by the people were tried 
on particular days appointed for each. The revisers were impaneled 
like a jury ; though their court very much resembled a popular as- 
sembly, the presidents of the council being there as assessors, and 
the committee presiding with their chairman. Arguments were ad- 
dressed to the court with the same formaUties as upon a legal trial, 

Bnt it was applicable to any individual who moved the passing of a 
law ; and clearly the whole legislative body might properly be so called. 
The court of the vofioOerai at Athens was peculiarly constituted, having 
no power of originating laws, and being judicial rather than legislative 
in our sense of Qie term ; and there was, in effect, an appeal from them. 
They may aptly be styled revisers of the laws. 

' As to this, see Schomann, De Comitiis, 259. 

' ^vvfhKoij or avv^yopoL. 

• Called Eponymi, 'E7ra;vv/io«, because they gave name to the ten 
tribes. Their statues were in front of the council-chamber. 
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first hy the supporters of the new law, next by the defenders of tlw 

old ; and to prciveDt collusion, anj one might appear aa ddender, 
berides the advocates speciaJiy choaen for that purpose. After hcariog 
■U that could be said on bolii sides, ilLe question was put hy tb» 
chunaaa aod the revisers dedded bj show of hands, wht^thei* the 
old tawWiould stand, or the now be accepted. Tbeir judgment wag 
drawn up in the shape of a decree ,' and if the new latv was p&ssed, 
it became forthwith a binding statute, subject however to be im- 
peached in the manner lo be mentioned presently. 

Thua we see, while uU law-amking ot^inated with the people, and 
the humblest cilisens were at liberty to propose new enacunenta, the 
task of examining them at leisure, and considering' a]l the queatiouB 
to which (hey mi^t give riae, was delegated to a superior bibunsl, 
clothed with a judici^ character, and more capable of exercising a 
calm and deliberate judgment on aueh matters than the full aaeembty 
of Athenian citizens. 

That the genera! sdieme was due to llie genius of Solon we ats 
expressly assured, though it is most probuble that improremeata 
were made in llie detMls since his time. And here it may be ob- 
served, generally, with respect to the Attic laws, nliich are quoted 
by the orators and attributed by them to Solon, that we must not 
auppose all the extracts which they cite to be the actual words of 
the ancient law-giver : for not only did tliey receive additions and 
amendments from tjine to time, but it is very likely, as Scbomann 
Bu^eats, ' that when the code was remodeled, after the expulsion of 
the Thirty Tyrants, or possibly upon some otiier occasion, the anti- 
quated phraseology of Solon's time was translated into the language 
of the day. In a few years it would become difficult to distingiiiah 
what part of the code belonged to Solon, and what to a later period; 
and so tiie whole hoiiy of statutes were, both by orators and other 
persoiB, commonly spoken of aa the laws of Solon. 

Besides the regular time of holding the courts of reviMou, the 

people might, doubtless, if they pleased, appoint them to be held on 

' extraordinary occaaons. One such occasion happened after the ei- 

Eulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, who, having abolished many of Solon's 
.WB, and corrupted them by int^qjolationa, it was thought advisable 
to restore and remodel the ancient code ; and a decree was passed 
authorizing the council to select a body of men to frame the neces- 
eaiy amendments, and send them afterwards lo be considered by a 
court of revision in the usual way. We find Demosthenes, in bia 
Oljnthiao oration, recommending the appointment of revisors, fof 
tiie special purpose of repealing the laws concerning the theorie 
I fimd.' One of the charges against Timocrates is, that he induced 
the people lo appoint revisors out of the usual time. For thus the 



Dc Gomltiia, 270,271. 
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thing really stood : — ^It was competent for the people to pass a decree 
dispensing with the regular course of law; and it was impossible to 
call them to account for it. But, as in our own country, tiie maxim 
that the king can do no wrong does not shield from responsibility 
the minister who advises him, so at Athens, the author of an un- 
constitutional measure was not protected by the fiat of the sovereign 
people who decreed it. And this brings us to another important 
branch of the subject, viz., the proceeding by indictment against the 
movers of bad laws. * 

As a further precaution against rash legislation, a power was 
given, after the passing of a law by the court of revision, to indict 
the author of it at any time within a year, and thus to procure both 
his punishment and the repeal of the law itself. The law might be 
impugned either for matter of form, as for the omission of some nec- 
essary step in the procedure ; or upon the merits, as being incon- 
sistent with some other law that was not repealed, or opposed to 
the general spirit of the Athenian laws, or for any cause whatever, 
mischievous in its tendency, or adverse to the interests of the com- 
monwealth. Any citizen was at liberty to prefer an indictment 
against the author of a new law, alleging it to be bad in any of these 
respects. The case was then brought for trial before a jury, taken 
from the same Heliastic body, who reviewed the law once more, 
examining it in all its bearings upon the rest of the Athenian code, 
an(i the general welfare of the state. If they thought it open to 
the charges made against it, or any of them, they gave their verdict 
accordingly, pronouncing the law to be bad and void, and sentencing 
the author to such penalty as the nature of the case deserved. 
After the expiration of the year, although the author could not be 
puui»iied, the law itself might still be impeached before a jury ; but 
in such case the people appointed advocates to defend it. Of this 
the oraaon of Demosthenes against the law of Leptines is an ex- 
ample. The law, which prohibited all exemptions from public ser- 
vices, was repealed as being unjust and derogatory to tiie dignity 
of Athens; but Leptines himself was safe by the lapse of time.^ 

The same proceeding might be instituted to rescind illegal or im- 
proper decrees, which had been passed in the popular assembly, and 
to punish the movers of them. As there was a greater facility of 
procuring decrees than laws, so, it appears, the indictments preferred 
in these cases were much more numerous ; and, in impugning a de- 
cree, every possible ground of objection might be taken, in regard 
either to legality or expediency. Very frequently, prosecution was 
but a method of trying the question over again, or perhaps of pun- 
ishing the author for the evil consequences of his measure. We 

* TpadT^ fcapavofiov. 

* See Vol L Appendix V. p. 814. Schomann, De Oomitiis, 278 — 
280. 

Vol. II.— Q 
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1m had not obtamed the SKKtHD <^ Ifae eoonca bdbre b 
iMBbnr to the people: d»t he hid got the coort of Tenmn lobs 
Hpoiued fiv the twdfth of BenUinibmoa, iiiiiefB»tety afler the 
mt MMBibljr, instead of mitiBg tm the n^nhr tUn^ and ihit ke 
bad neTCf-pot tq» las iaw in tiae osoal wsj Ibrpal&pefvsd: dot 
it wn o oB tn r j to other "i»i^ Isws: and that it was b«d on the 
moita. From the qieedi Gonmoeed t^ DaDOEtfaenes in 5«q^0ft of 
Ifae prasecntion we get most or our 'a^ynnaaoa npoo the sutject of 
Ibe IfomotMx. And bN« we find him oCTPplaining of tt pradioa 
wUdi bad grown iq), in coDtrsTeoIion cf Solon's pegulatioii; 
whereby k^^iriatiTe meaBores were brought befcve the popular as- 
■emMr out of the ^^>oiiited time, aad the people were persuaded to 
pu* uiem in the abApe of decrees. It is clear, as I have before ob- 
nrved, that (he pet^le could bHow this to be done as often as they 
plctwd ; public opinian alone could efiectuaSy check it. bj insiriiig 
dio condMnnation, in a court of justice, of the demagogue who mie- 
kd the aaaemblr.' 

The ca>e of Aristocrates, indicted for his decree in faTor of Chari- 
iJenuu, ii a memorable example ; of which I have gpokeu elsewhere' 
But tbe moBt bmlliar of all is the prosecution of Cccapfaon by S^ 
chiiMM ; the grounds of which are RiUy explained in the argument 
to tho Oration on the Crown, and in the last s{>pendiz to this to!- 



' fl«e ute, pp. 92, 323. 

Mi, SflB, 2BB, 1160, 
* Vol 1. Appandix m. pp. 882, 21 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

AFFAIRS OF PELOPONNESUa 

After the battle of Mantiiiea, Peloponnesus, as Demosthenes 
says, was divided.* 'Sparta could no longer domineer over her 
neighbors, as she had used to do ; yet her enemies were unable to 
crush her entirely. The oligarchical states remained stUl attached 
to her — Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, Troezen, Elis, and the Achaian 
cities, excepting Sicyon. But the powerful league originally formed 
under Theban protection, between the Messenians, Arcadians, and 
Argives, maintained the balance of power in the peninsula. The 
independence of Messene was acknowledged by the allies of Sparta 
at the general peace of b.o. 362. Sparta herself protested against it, 
refusing to accept as binding an arrangement by which she was hu- 
miliated and degraded. For not only was the fairest portion of her 
territory, which she had held for three centuries, taken away from 
her;^ but she saw established on her confines a race of men whom 
she regarded as slaves and rebels, dangerous from the implacable 
hostility which they were sure to cherish against their late oppressors, 
and by the encouragement which they held out for further revolt 
among the Laconian Helots. But Sparta stood alone in her oppo- 
sition, and could only protest and wait for better times. ^ 

The feelings of the Spartan people upon this subject are pretty 
well described in the oration of Isocrates, entitled Archidamus; 
which was, in feet, a pamphlet published to vindicate the title of 
the Spartans to Messenia, but is in the form of a speech addressed 
by Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, to his countrymen, and seems to 
have been composed on the occasion when Corinth, Phlius, and 

' Demosthenes, De Coroa 281. 

' The fertility of Messenia, as contrasted with the Laconian soU, is 
described by the lines of Euripides, cited in Strabo, viii 866. Of Laoo- 
nia, be says : — 

ttvXXtIv fihf apoTOv, kKirovetv d* ov figidiov' 
Koi^ij yap J hpeoL irepidpofio^t rpaxud re 
dvaeiapoTiog re iro^^fiioig. 

Of Messenia : — 

KaTi^iKapnov ..... 
KOTupfivTov re /ivpioKTi vdjiaai, 
K(ii Poval Kot TToifivaLaLv ei^orcjTdrrfv, 
OTjf kv nvoalai ;j;etjt/rtrof dvaxeifjiepov, 
oUt' aH TedpLTrrroLc ijTiiov Bepfi^v ayav, 

* Fausaoias, iv. 27 ; viii. 27. Polybius, iv. 83. Diodoraft^x^.^>^?^ 
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EiMdaunia seceded firom the Spartan alliuiDe, and made *».-.— 
peace with die eoemj, b.o. 366. ' The aubsunge of his advice ifl 

He omtends that it would be diagraoeful to let their revolted 
slaves retain posseseion of their land— the allies who urged them b> 
abandon It had given both weak and dtsbonurable advice— their title 
to Meaeenia was uoauestionable, being Tounded not onlj on \ength 
of time, but on a valid gifl, confirmed (us he shows Ji'om history) 
by the Pythian oracle — the people who liad been planted in Ucs- 
sene were not real Ueaseniona, but Helots and vagabonds — tlieir 
own cause was just, and they should defend it to the last — great 
things had been eBected by individual Spartans in tlie defense of 
other raties, as by BrasJdas at AaipLipolis, and Gyiippus at Syracuso; 
they should not then despair in the cause of their own country — 
the sympathies of the Greeks would probably be with them; even 
the democratized slates of Peloponnesus would find they needed 
Spartan superintendence, for they had got nolhbg by their defection 
from Sparta but war, and anarchy, and intestine broib. Should 
their enenues insist on such hard terms as the emancipatton of Ues- 
seoia, and should the rest of the Greeks give their consent, then he 
advises his countrymen to remove their parents, wives, and children 
to Italy, or Sicily, or Cycene, or some other place of Mfaty, to saDy 
forth &om their home, as their ancestors had done in days of yore, 
to enter the land of their enemies as an invading army, and there to 
seiKe upon some stronghold, and commence a war of plunder and 
devastation, until their enemies would be only too glad to purchtse 
peace by the restoration of Messenia. He argues Uiat it wtnild be 
impossible for peace to be maintained on the basis desired by thai 
opponents — that the settlement of the Messenians on their confines 
would lea/i to perpetual quarrels and disturbances — that it would be 
such a degradation as Spartans, accustomed to pre-«miaence in 
Greece, could never endure — that it might be well enough Ibr Co- 
rinthians, Epidaurians, and Phlia^ans, to care only for life and safety, 
but for Spartans ileath was preferable to dishonor.* How could they 
go without shame to the Olympian and other national festivals: 
where formerly every individual Spartan was received witii ae ranch 
honor as the victors at the games, but now they would be looked 
upon with scora; their revolted slaves would bring fiwjm the land 
which their fathers had bequeathed to them richer ofierings than 
they did, and would insult them in revenge fortheirpast suffiriugsT 
From such di^race he calls upon them to rescue their country; to 
struggle through their present difficulties, as the Athenians and 
Thebans had out of theirs ; and lastly, to remember that they had 
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never been defeated, when a king of his line had commanded 
them. 

This singular pamphlet, which the renewal of friendship between 
Sparta and Athens encouraged Isocrates to publish, produced but 
little effect It served as a manifesto to the Grecian world of the 
feeling, which for many years continued to animate the Spartans; 
but the coalition against them at this time was too strong to heed 
any of their threats, much less the desperate one contained in the 
pamphlet. 

The emancipation of Messenia was not the only cause of discon- 
tent at Lacedaemon. The Arcadians from attached allies had been 
converted into jealous and hostile neighbors, and were the more 
likely to continue so on account of the political revolution which 
they had undergone. The aristocracies, which had maintained them* 
selves in their respective cities by Spartan influence, and secured 
the connection of ttieir country with Sparta, had been broken up or 
reduced to insignificance by the establishment of Megalopolis. To 
form this new city, designed to be the capital of the united Arca- 
dians, and their barrier against the aggression of Sparta, a popula- 
tion was drawn from forty different communities, chiefly those 
bordering on Laconia. Of the smaller towns which contributed, 
some were deserted, others were reduced to villages. The larger 
cities were left in possession of their local governments, which for 
ordinary purposes tiey carried on as before, but they were required 
to send deputies to a federal congress held in the capital, which 
exercised a controlling power over all the concerns of the union, 
and represented the whole Arcadian body in their transactions with 
foreign states. Of the formation of this congress we know little 
more than that it was of a democratical character, consisting alto- 
gether of ten thousand members sent by the various constituents. 
From hence it took its name, and was called The Ten-thousand.* 
Hersea and Orchomenus were the only cities which refused to join 
the union. Tegea had at first opposed it, but through a revolution 
effected by the popular party she was brought over to the other 
side. Tliis was a great blow to Sparta: for Tegea had been 
one of her warmest adherents, and was near to the north-eastern 
frontier of Laconia. Megalopolis was not far from the north-west- 
em : so that Sparta was cut off fi:om her friends in both of those 
directions.^ 

In the year 363 b.c. dissensions arose in the Arcadian congress, 
chiefly through the mutual jealousies of the leading cities, though 

* 0/ fivpioL ; and also rh Koivdv tQv 'ApKaScjv. Xenophon, Hellen. 
vii. c 1, s. 38 ; c. 4, se. 2, 36 ; c. 5, s. 1. jEschines, De Fala. Leg. 88. 
DemostheneB, De Fals. Leg. 344. Pausanias, vl 12. 

' Xeoophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, bs. 6—11, 22. Diodorus, xv. 59> 72. 
PansaDias, viii. 27 ; ix. 14. 
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which had bten taken by ihe army. An ariatocratical p 
rang up, adverse boLh to the federal union and to the Tbebeii 



of dispute was conceming the Olympian 

S,' " " ' 

The Mantineans, notwitbatanding the zoo! witt which 
ly had originally promoted the union, took the lead io a counter- 
^aiovement which would have dissolved it, and sought to renew 
tLeir connection with, the LacedoemoniaDB, by whom their dty bad 
formerly been destroyed. It was owing to Uie measures taken by 
this party that Epaminondaa led his army for the last time into 
Peloponnesus, the eSect of which was to check lie counter-revolu- 
tion attempted in Arcadia, though the deuth of that great man pre- 
vented the completion of any further deaigna which he may Lave 
had for the settlement of Peloponneaian afiairs.' 

In the year foDowing, however, the disturbanoeB in Arcadia were 
renewed. Some of the families who had been settled in Megalopo- 
lis became dissaliafied with Uieir change of residence ; and taking 
advantage of a clause in the general pea^e, which ordered all parties 
to retui'a to their respective countries, (s clause evidently framed 
with a different view,) Ihey chose to migrate from the capital to 
their ancient towns. The MegolopoUtan government in^ted that 
they should come back : upon which tiicy applied for aid to the 
Mantinenns and other Peloponneaiana who had assisted them in the 
late war. Theban intervention agwo became necessaiy ; and Pam- 
menes was sent with three thousand foot and three hundred horse 
to Arcadia. Be reduced the malcontents to submission, but not 
till he had besieged and taken some of their towns ; after which 
they returned quietly to Megolopohs, and the dissensions were ap- 
petaed,' 

In the last movement Sparta had not interfered. Her losses in 
the war with Thebes had greatly exhausted her. To recruit the 
finances of his country, A gesilaus at the age of eighty went over to 
Egypt, nnd engaged in the service flrat of Tachos, afterwards of 
Necmnabis, whom he established on the throne, and received a 
recompense of two hundred and thirty talents. On his return home 
he was taken ill and died on tlie coast of Africa.^ The money was 
doubtle^ acceptable at Sparta: yet for the present she was not 
strong enough to attempt any hostile measures against her neigh- 



' SenopboD 



HeUeo. viii. c. 4, ss. 33 — 40 ; 



V ' DiodoniB. xv. 64. 

^Vofbvf in this pa^Bage \t 

Pjrall. Hist of Greece, v. soi. lirote, x. im. 

■ ■ Diodorns, it. Ii3. Panaanias, iii. 10. Plutarch, Vit. Agaal. 40. 
Xennphoo. Agesil, ii. 29, &e. ; who sa;^ that one of the cauaes of his 
going to Egypt was. to punish the king of Persia far ordering that Mes- 
Hoe shouidbe free, 
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bors ; nor did slid receive the least encouragement to do so from 
her old allies, who were anxious only for neutrality and repose. For 
nine years after the battle of Mantinea the Peloponnesians enjoyed 
internal peace, disturbed only by events which happened beyond the 
peninsula, in which the Spartans alone had a direct interest. I al- 
lude to liie proceedings .of the Sacred War; in which, as we have 
seen, the only peninsular states that took an active part were the 
Spartans and Achaeans, the latter partly influenced perhaps by their 
enmity to the Locrians. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Sacred War the Spartans 
began to conceive that it might turn to their private advantage. 
Fear of the Thebans had in great measure restrained them from at- 
tempting to recover their lost dominion. Yet to the hope that they 
should be able to recover it at some future time they still most tena- 
ciously clung.* Archidamus inherited all the courage and ambition 
of his father, and burned with the desire both to reconquer Mes- 
senia, and to break up the federal union, which made Arcadia inde- 
pendent of his country. A great point was gained, if the Thebans, 
by being employed elsewhere, could be kept away from Pelopon- 
nesus.^ Yet even then Sparta would scarcely with her own force 
alone be able to accomplish her designs. It was desirable to rally 
round her as many as possible of her former allies, and attach them 
to her cause by the bonds of a common interest. To effect this, 
Archidamus conceived a scheme (which would be more or less 
attractive to all of them) for a general restitution of rights; by 
which Athens should recover Oropus, Elis the Triphylian towns, 
Phlius Tricaranum, and she herself Messene ; and further that Or- 
chomenus, Thespias, and Plataea, which the Thebans had destroyed, 
should be re-established, and the Arcadians who wished it restored 
to their ancient abodes.^ The announcement of this project was 
made in the year b.o. 353, when the tide of success had turned so 
strongly against the Thebans, that they were unable to hold their 
ground in Boeotia, and it seemed almost impossible that they could 
n)are any troops for the assistance of their friends in Peloponnesus. 
It soon became known, with what view the Spartans were canvass- 
ing their- allies; nor could the warlike preparations in Laconia 
remain a secret That very year indeed they commenced war 
against the Argives, whom they defeated, and took the town of 
Omeae, probably with a view to cut off their communication with 

' Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 4, b. 9. PolybiuB, iv. 32. 

a Their fear of the Thebaus is strongly stated by Isocrates, PhiHpp. 
92: Aedtortf yap diareTiovai /z^ QijfSaZoL diaXvaujLievoi tcI irpbg ^QKeag 
iraXiv kiraveWovTSC fiet^oaiv avToUg av/KJiopalc nepi^uTiuai tcjv Trporeoov 
yeyevrffievuv, 

• Xenophon, Hellen. vii c. 1, a. 26 ; c. 2, b. 1 ; c. 4, b. 11. Demosthe- 
nes, Pro Megalop. 203, 206, 208. And see ante, pp. 246, 261, 271. 
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Arcadia.' The Megalopolitan!?, alarmed at the danger which 
threatened them, aud haviag at this time iittJe hope of assislantie 
from Thi.'b(^ sent an embassy to Athens, to eolicit the protection of 
tiie Athenian people. They were supported by envoys from Aigos 
and Misaeeue, snd opposed by a counler-embas^ from Lacediemon. 
A warm debate took place in the Athenian assembly : for an ac- 
count of which, and eBpeeially of the view which Deraoslbeoes took 
of the question, I may refer to the Oration for the Megalapolitan% 
and to tile argument and notes in the first volume. The result woe, 
that Athena determined to be neutral : a policy unibrtunate in ita 
results, OS will hereafter appear.' 

The Megalopotitans, being dia^poinl«d of Athenian aid, coatA 
only look to Thebes; but ^airs took such a turn, that, when tlie 
tJniQ came, Thebes was able to assist theni. The lAcedoemonians 
in their endeavor to negotiate an offensive alliance entirely fiiilei!, 
both at Athena and in Peloponnesus. Tbts delayed their operations 
They may have been promised assistance by Onotnarchus, as soon 
m lie could dispose of his enemies in tlie north. The battle of Pa- 
gasK overthrew such hope, and rendered it necessary for them to 
send succor into Phocis. But soon afterwards the exertions of 
PhayEuH, together witii the support which he received from his 
ailie^ enabled him to renew the war in Bteotia. The Lacediemo- 
niana readily seized this opportunity for commencing the long 
meditated attack upon thefr neighbors. 

Archidamus opened the campugn by invading (lie MegalopoUtan 
territory, which he ravaged for some time without opposition. The 
Megalopolitans sent fur succor immediately to Argos, Sioyon, and 
Me^ne, and also lo Thebes. From the three first-mentioned dtiea 
B large force was soon collected, and Thebes sent to their aid four 
thousand infantry and five hundred horse under the command d 
Cephiaon. Thus remforoed, they marched out and pitched their 
camp near the sources of the river Alpheus. Archidamus, instead 
of attacking them, led his troops off towards Usntinea, and took up 
a position near that city, which he may have hoped was stJU ftiendiy 
to his cause. Tho allies advancing against him, he marched into 
Argolia, sarprised OmeBs, which appears to have been retaken 
since his last expedition, and routed a body of Argives who were 
Bent to its rehef. But now the united force of the allies come up 



1 DiodoniB, xvi 84. 

* Pausaniae, iv. SS, states that tho Athcniuas pntmiaed to asnat the 
IiIesBeniaiiB, if their oountrf should be iuvadod, but declared they would 
not join them in any invoBion of Ijieonia. If bo. they made a diatinctdon 
between them aodUie Megolopulitona.whom webuow ihey did not asairt. 
Compare however DemoBtheues, Pro Megalop. 304 ; from whioh it would 
rather appear, that the engagement entered into with the Uesseniana 
took place before this ocoaaion. 
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with him, and offered him battle. He had been reinforced by 
three thousand Phocian mercenaries and a hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen whom Lycophron had brought fi'om Pherse : yet his num- 
bers were but half those of the enemy. An obstinate battle was 
fought^ in which the Spartans by their superior discipline made up 
for the disparity of numbers : both sides, however, claimed the vic- 
tory. The Argives and other Peloponnesian allies having returned 
to their homes, as was customary with citizen-troops in Greek war- 
fare, Archidamus took advantage of their absence to renew his 
ravages in Arcadia, and take by storm the city of Helissus, with 
the spoils of which he returned to Sparta. Not long afterwards the 
Thebans and their allies, falling upon Anaxander, who conmianded 
a Lacedaemonian division near Telphusa, defeated and made him 
prisoner. This battle was followed by two others, in which the 
Spartans were vanquished with much loss. In the next they gained 
a victory, which fairly retrieved their honor; but immediately 
afterwards they retreated to their own country. Archidamus, 
weary of a contest which promised him no advantage, and in which 
he had suffered no less damage than his adversaries, made over- 
tures of peace, which the Megalopolitans accepted ; and the foreign 
auxiharies on both sides retired from Peloponnesus. The ffl- 
advised project of Archidamus had no other effect, than to exhibit 
the unabated animosity of the Spartans against Megalopolis and 
Messene.i 

Not many years after these events the Peloponnesians were ap- 
prised, that a more powerful enemy than Sparta was threatening 
the independence of Greece. Before the battle of Pagasse they 
knew little of the king of Macedon besides his name. This brought 
him prominently before them as an able general, commanding 
troops formidable by their numbers and discipline. As yet how- 
ever these troops had not been tried against the heavy-armed in- 
fantry of the leading states ; and Philip was still looked upon as a 
mere northern potentate, protecting Thessaly, as his brother Alex- 
ander had done, and extending the frontiers of his own native king- 
dom, but with no thought of pushing his conquests south of Ther- 
mopylae. Even the capture of Olynthus did not open the eyes of 
the Peloponnesians, although Athens sent her envoys round to their 
cities, and jEschines in his philippic at Megalopolis denounced the 
king of Macedon as a savage barbarian, who was rising up to bo 
the plague of the Grecian world. They heard indeed that he had 
razed to the ground twenty or thirty Chalcidian cities, and they 
saw with their own eyes the Arcadian Atrestidas bringingto the 
slave-market a herd of Olynthian women and children. Yet all 
this, though it may have excited pity or indignation, did not con- 
vince them that Philip's progress was a thing to excite alarm. The 

* Diodorus, xvL 89. Pausanias. viii, 27, 
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Irof Olyntkus had become a dangerous neighbor to the 

t dominiona in Thrace : they themselvea w^ra too fir re- 

i fit)TTi the scene to hitve much interest in iL So they rea- 
Nor did there want omtore to support these ahortr-sighted 
views; Oni) Hieronymus is said to have opposed Machines and 
qmken on Philip's behalf In the Megalopolotau assembly. .JJIachiQes 
reported of the Areadiaoa, that they were glad to hear that Athens 
via bestirring herself: but whether this was true or not, they 
showed no desire to assist her.' 

By the tenninatioa of the Sacred War Fliilip was raised to a po- 

^TBtioQ both novel and imposing, in which the nu^nitude of hia power 
iWss apparent to all. He stepped forward into the midet of Oreece 
MB the elected general of tlie Atnphictyona^e avenger of outraged 
flrelipon, the arbiter of peace and war. He waa at once king of 
"UaoedonJa and Tagus of ThessoJy : the mountain tribes of Olym- 
pus and Pindua, Othrys and (Eta, were ready to fiock to his stand- 
ard : the Thebans and Lucriana were his grateful and devoted allies. 
North of the Isthmus tiiere were none to oppose him hut the 
Athenians ; and they by themselves could offer but feeble reaisfance 
to his power. Tinder these droumatances the Athenians turned 
their eyes to Peloponnesus, aa the quarter irom which they might 
reaKinably hope to obtfun support; it being now obvious that, if 
Athens should auocumb to Piulip, the Peloponneaians would have 
no barrier against him. Little was to be expected from the Lacc- 
dffimonians, di^oated with Athens for her weak and seemin^j 
treacherous conduct in abandoning the Fhocians. The best chance 
was with the other peninsular states, and to tlieia the Athenians de- 
k termined to apply, to form a le^ue for mutual protection aeainsl 
LPhiiip. 

K If the Athenians, however, imagined that Philip intended to leave 
r-flie game of diplomacy in their hands, ihey were completely mis- 
' taken. Philip was no less active in negotiation than in war. Where 
he designed to extend his influence and power, liis emissaries went 
like skirmishers before him, winning and seducing both statesmen 
and people to his side by every species of corruption and intrigue. 
It was soon found that he had been beforehand with the Athenians 
in Peloponnesus ; and circumstances had happened which greally 
fevoreii his designs. 

In a short time after the end of the Phocian war some territorial 
disputes arose between the Lacedtemoniaus and tlieir neighbors. 
Paosanius says, that flxim early times it was the custom of tlio 
lacedffimonians, when they had nothing to occupy them out of 
""' ' aJse a border quairel with the Argives.' It was 
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not likely that the Messenians would fare much better with them. 
Philip having now established agents in these countries, they 
persuaded the people to solicit his support. There were plausi- 
ble arguments for it. The Thebans, their former protectors, had 
been befriended by PhiHp; while the Athenians had rather dis^ 
played a sympathy with Sparta. ^ Philip eagerly availed himself of 
tliis favorable opportunity for putting hunself at the head of the old 
Theban confederacy.^ He sent a body of mercenaries and a sup- 
ply of money to the Messenians and Argives, and promised to come 
in person, if necessary, to their assistance. At the same time he 
sent a peremptory message to the Spartans, requiring them (among 
other things) to abandon their pretensions to Messenia, and threat- 
ening them with war, in case of refusal. To this he received a la- 
conic answer of defiance : yet his measm-es seemed to have had the 
desired eflfect of securing his aUies against Spartan aggression, and 
establishing his own popularity not only at Argos and Messene, but 
also among their confederates in Arcadia. We read that shortly 
afterwards both the Arcadians and Argives erected statues to PhiHp, 
conferred crowns of honor upon him, and passed resolutions to re- 
ceive him in their cities, if he came to Peloponnesus. Pausanias 
declares, that the hatred of the Arcadians to Sparta was one of the 
principal causes to which Phihp and his kingdom owed their aggran- 
dizement^ 

These proceedings quickly excited attention at Athens. Demos- 
thenes carried a decree for sending an embassy to Peloponnesus, 
and was himself put at its head.* He went to Argos and Messene, 
and in both of those cities made instructive speedies, setting forth 
the danger of their connection with Philip. He has given us in the 
second Philippic an extract from his speech to the Messenians, in 
which he bade them take warning by the example of Olynthus, 
which Philip first befriended and tiien destroyed, and also by that 
of Thessaly, which he had reduced to vassalage : he conjured them 
not to be deceived by the gifts or promises of Philip, not to trust a 
man of such notorious bad faith, and not to ally themselves with a 
despot^ the natural enemy of republics.* This harangue was re- 



' Demosthenes, De Pace, 61. 

' Demosthenes, Orat ad Epist. 158 ; from which it appears, that the 
Thebans were not well pleased at his interference with their allies. 

* Pausanias, viii. 27. Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. 68, 69 ; De Fals. Leg. 
424, 425. Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi 8. Cicero, Tus. Qu. V. 14. 

* Demosthenes, De Coron. 252 : lipHrov fitv tt/v elc Ue^oirovvrjcjov 
TTpeapeiav iypa^^|fa, 6re rrpurov iKelvog elg Ue^oirovvijaov- irapedvero. This 
expression does not necessarily import, that Philip was coming in person 
to Peloponnesus, and therefore it may be referrea to the occasion men- 
tioned in the text. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp. il TO. 
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ceived, ss he teDa us, with great applauae ; yet its effect -wm tran- 
aent. The Felopoimesian allies of Philip could not be induced to 
break with him hy any Athenian argumeats. They had an advan- 
tage in Uacedoniau protection, whi^ they doubted whether Ath- 
ena was wiilingor able to afford.' The prospect of danger held 
out to them by DemoBthenea was (in their view) remote : but there 
mig^t be an immediate danger in oflbnding Piiiiip : as he was now 
u. ptowerfiil friend, so he might be a powerful enemy. Things had 
already come about as Demosthenes feared they would. At first 
people could not imagine tliat Philip's power would ever be felt in 
southern Ckeece : all of a BudileD he appears before them as a g^t 
whom none can withstand : tlien the minor states are either desir- 
ous of hia protection, or afraid to provoke )m hostility. Buch wM 
his present lulluence over the Argives aud Messeuians, that he lit- 
duced Ihem to send embassadors in company with hie own, to de- 
maud of the Athenians an explanatloa of their late embas^ to 
Pelopoimosus, A joint remonstrance was prepared, identifying the 
cause of Phiiip vrith that of hia allies. The Athenians, it was sj- 
leged, had violated tha treaty of peace by sending agenls to stir up 
the Greeks agftinst Fhili|j ; end at (lie same lime they weie encour- 
aging the Sfjartans in their aggressive projects. Python d'Uyam- 
tium was Philip's principal envoy, and tt may perhaps have b^n OQ 
this occasioQ that he poured out that torrent of icvictive against 
AthecSj which Demosthenes says he triumphantly auewered, so as 
to vindicate his country from the calumnies of Philip. A reply was 
sent to the remonstrance, which lefl the dispute between Philip and 
the Athenians unsettieJ.^ 

Elia was next the tIi.ea.trG of intrigue. This city, foraieriy the 
best governed of any in Greece, was ihrown into stjife and disor- 

' See what Demosthooes says about the aelfisb puhey of the ArgivcB, 
MfBfotiisne, and Arca.iiaDB, Dg Curuii. 24fl. 

" Argunieatura ad Philipp. iL: De Coran. 272. The oceaeion npoa 
which this contest of eloquence took place between I^lhnn and Demos- 
thensB is matter of oontraveray. Some assign it to a later period, when 
I^tlion came to adjust disputes about the peace. DiodoruB {xvi. BS) 
rdeTB it to the debate at ThubcB. In the passage cited frrm tlie Oration 
OD the Crown, it is tnentioned tliat ..^chineB spoke ou I^thou's side ; 
which indioates the debate to have taken place et AtbeDS. It is men- 
tioDed aleo, that Philip's allies were preseat, and that, aRer bearing 



■ooompanted the Macedooiaa embassadorB, The seeond Philippic, it 
saems clear enough, was spoken in aupport of o motiou fur a rrply to 
this embassy. (See Philipp. ii. 72. DioDysiuH, ad AmmKum. a. 10, p. 
737.) It can not bowevor have been the oration iu which DemoHtbaDes 
Bo triamphaatly answered Python ; for it cmtaina no anewer to him 
•i all. 
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der by the corrupting arts of Philip. A Macedonian party got the 
upper hand, not without violence and bloodshed, and drove a large 
body of their opponents into exile. Elis was then transferred from 
the Lacedaemonian aUiance to that of which Phihp was at the head. 
The exiles afterwards, hiring the remnant of that mercenary band 
which had followed Phalaecus into Crete, invaded the country and 
were defeated, as I have already mentioned, by the Elean and Ar- 
cadian troops. ' Demosthenes in the third Philippic speaks of Elis 
as being virtually in the power of Philip. ^ 

It was Philip's design to surround with enemies both Sparta and 
Athens, so that, being cut off from support, they must ultimately 
yield to his demands. Sparta was already isolated ; and so would 
Athens be, if Eubgea, Megara, Corinth, and Achaia were either sub- 
dued or gained over to his aUiance. To make these acquisitions, 
Philip laid his plans in the year b.o. 343. The enterprises against 
Euboea and Megara were left to his generals : that against Pelopon- 
nesus he resolved to conduct in person. It would have excited 
alarm, if he had marched by the ordinary route to the Isthmus, es- 
pecially as he had no ostensible cause of war: he therefore purposed 
to take a westerly course through Epirus and Acamania to the Co- 
rinthian gulf. The kingdom of Epirus seems at this time to have 
been divided between his uncle Arymbas and his brother-in-law 
Alexander. 3 Philip led his army to the Cassopian coast, and took 
by storm three cities, Elatea, Pandosia, and Bucheta, Elean col- 
onies, which he annexed to the dominions of Alexander. He then 
advanced to the Ambracian gulf, meditating an attack upon the Co- 
rinthian colonies of Ambracia and Leucas ; and it seems that he 
was negotiating an alliance with the jEtolians, to whom he prom- 
ised to give Naupactus, as soon as he had taken it from the Achse- 
ans.* Ha would then have passed through Acarnania to join the 
^tolians, and after taking the Achaean fortresses on the northern 
coast of the Corinthian gulf, might have transported his forces over 
to Achaia. It is not unlikely that the Achaeans and Corirthians got 
information of these projects, and communicated them to Athens. 
The Athenians by unwonted exertions contrived to baffle Philip at 
this point, and arrest his further progress. An embassy, at the head 
of which were Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Hegesippus, Olitomachus, 
and Lycurgus, was sent to Acamania and Peloponnesus, where they 

> Ante, p. 818. 

■ Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 118; iv. 138: De Fals. Leg. 424, 485. 
Pausanias, iv 28 ; v. 4. 

• See Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi. 16, note 3. 

* The possession by the AchaBans of Naupactus, Dyme, and Calydon, 
was an annoyance to the ^tolians. Epaminondas had expelled them. 
They regained ])ossession after his death. See Diodorus, xv. 16. Xe- 
Dopnon, Hellen. iv. c 6, s. 14. 




succeeded in fbraiiiig a league and organizing sctire i 

deleuse. AlLcnian troops were promptly seat into Acw 
gara also prooused tisaistaoee, having been secured sg^nst ii 
njaa attack by the measurea of fbocdon, aa already mentiuaea. 
Philip, either not being prepared, or not irishiog U> attack the Alhe- 
niaoii ut present, or falliiig in his negotialJDua with the ^[oliana, 
desisted Irom his attempt and retired to Macedonia. ' 

No liirtlier movemeut occurred in Peloponnesus, untQ the cam- 
pe^ of Chmronea. Philip then invited his Feloponnesian allies to 

Chim; but none of them came. The Acheans and Corinthiaog 
__ht for Athena.' Ailer the battJe, having completed the snbjn- 
gation of northern Greece, Philip led hia army into the peninsula, to 
consohdale his power among the states, and enforce tlie submiasion 
of those which held out against him or wavered. He tJien designed 
to unite them all in a common league against Persia. !None were 
dispute his will hut the LocedutmoaiauB j and tbetn be 
lived to humble, both for the satiafactioa of his allies, and as a 
of precaution ^ninst future disturbance. At the head of an 
orerpowering force he entered Laconia, rava^ng it od all sides, and 
piUa^og or destroying some of the rural townetops. The Spurlam 
behaved worthily of &ieir ancient reputation. Though not strong 
enough to encountw the enemy's whole force in open field, they 
etill refused to capitulate. We read of one victory wluch they gained 
over a detached body of Macedonians at Gylhiiun. Philip forbore 
to attack the cq)itaL He sought to cripple the power of Sparta, not 
to crush her entirdy; perhaps, as the AeamMuan envoy says in 
Polybius, he checked the more violent counsels of his PelojKinnasian 
ibllowers.^ The end of it was, that he stripped Sparta of territory 
every side, giving one portion of it to the Argives, another to the 
a third to the Megalopolitans, and a fourth to the Messenians. 
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118—120, 129; iv. 133T De Halonn. 84: 
m the last of these pBseagcs. it would 
appear that Demoathereg had snoountered Philip's agunta at Ambraoia. 
He juatlj boasta of hia own sealous ac<tivity in executing, as well hb de- 
slgnrng and advtaing. tb«se importnat imssioiia (ibid. 301). .i^Jschinee 
(Contr. Ctusiph. 67) oWgea DomoBthenes with giving a false account 
of bis Buccees on these eipeditioDB. The charge is a mere calumny. 
That troops were sent into AcanuuuB, appearH from the incideatal men- 
tinn of them in Demostjienes, Contr. Olyiopiodornm, 1173. And the 
harsh meBBures aftewarda taken by Philip againit the Ambraeiole and 
Aoarnaniana. are evidenoe of their succeBeful resistimee before. (Dio- 
donia, iviL 8.) 

' PauBaniss, iv. 28 ; v. 4 ; viii. 27. And see the neit Appendii. 

' The Eleani. thoush they declined to aid him at Chieronea, ai ~ "^ 



I to have followed hun m this in 
i.i. 



□ from hatred of the Lacedsctu 
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His acts were ratified afterwards by the Greek congress, though they 
were never acknowledged by the LacedsBmonians. * 

On his return fi^om Liaconia, he visited some of the friendly states ; 
making stay among the Arcadians, whom he vnshed to attach firmly 
to himself and draw entirely away fi:om the cause of the Greeks. 
How well he succeeded, was fiilly proved by subsequent events : at 
this time it appeared in homage and flattery. At a village near 
Mantinea, where he pitched his camp, a spring received the name 
of Philip's spring. The MegalopoUtans gave his name to a portico 
m their market-place. Similar compliments were paid him by the 
Eleans. He erected on the sacred ground at Olympia a circular 
building surrounded by a colonnade, which was named after hirp 
Philippeum.3 The gracious and winning manners of the king helped 
doubtless to increase his popularity.^ 

He next proceeded to the Isthmus of Corinth, where he had in- 
vited a congress of all the Greeks to assemble. It was attended by 
deputies fi:om all the chief cities, except Sparta. The dream of 
Isocrates was now about to be realized, though not exactly in the 
manner which that philosopher would have desired. Philip proposed 
to make war against the Persians, and take vengeance upon them 
for their profanation of the Greek temples in days of old. The 
deputies passed an unanimous vote in accordance with his desire. 
War was declared. Each state was ordered to furnish a contingent 
of ships or land force : and Philip was elected general of the national 
army.* 

> PauBaniafl, iL 20; iii. 24; vil 11. Polybiufl, ix. 28, 88. Strabo, 
viii 866. 
' Pausanias, v. 17, 20 ; viiL 7, 80. 

• As to this, see ante, p. 357, note 1. 

* DiodoruB, xvL 89. Justin, ix. 5. **Compositi8 in Orsecift rebus, 
PhilippuB omnium civitatum legatos ad formandum rerum prsesentium 
Btatum evocari Corinthum jubet. Ibi pacis legem universse Grsecise pro 
zneritis singularum civitatum statuit, conciliumque omnium, veluti unum 
denatum, ex omnibus legit Soli Lacedsemonii et legem et regem con- 
tempserunt, servitutem, non pacem rati, quse non ipsis civitatibus con- 
vemret, sed a victore ferretur. Auxilia delude singularum civitatiun 
desoribuntur, sive adjuvandus ed manu rex oppugnante aJiquo foret, seu 
duce illo bellum inferendum. Neque enim aubium erat imperium Per- 
sarum his apparatibus peti.'' 
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DroBontra thus eommenees liia iwrralive of llie year 338 b.o.:' 
" Philip, having won over the greater nnniber of the Greeks to 
Ms alliance, was ftnxioua to strike terror into the Athenians and bM 
without a rival the leadership of Qreece. He therefore suddenly 
took possession of Elatea, and there gathering- his forces resolved to 
attack the Atheniana. A!s they were unprepared, by reason of the 
treaty of peace, he expected that he should easily conquer them : 
and such was the event." 

Justin, after relating Philip's expedition into Scythia, his victory 
over Atheas the Scylliian prince, and the bloody battle fought OD 
his return with the Triballi, in which he was severely wounded, (Ihe 
date of which event aeema to be in the epriag or early summer (rf 
339 B.o.) continues thus:^ 

" Ubi vero ex vulnere primum oonvaluit, din diMimuIatum bellum 
Atheniensibus infer L" 

The treaty of peace referred to in the passt^ of Diodorus is Ihot 
I which he relates to have been concluded in the year B.O. 3i0, when 
fc Phihp r^sed the siege of Byzantium.^ This, as I have before men- 
■ tion^* has given rise to controversy among modem hiatorions. 
P The testimony of Diodorua, confirmed appiarenfly by ceriiain records 
' fated in the oration on the Grown, has induced some writera to ac- 
cept the peace as an historical fact. Others, who deem it irrecon- 
cilable with the language of Demosthenes, which represenia the war 
of 340 B.O. as continuing long after the date of the supposed peace,' 
and who also consider the records in the oration on tlie Crown to be 
I iq)uriou^ and the authority of Diodorus not sufficient of itself to 
tprove a doubtful point — and swayed also by some other arguments — 



iui>d the dates, oa well ai 

' Diodorua, ivi, 77 : AinTrrp *aiinroc KOTaKiayfi; rp tnivipoiig ruu 
T'EMiiivuv, Ti/a ■noJiiopKim tuh TraAcut Hvae, «ul irpflr 'AOr/vaimii nairijif 
t V-knu! 'Ekii/va; Toif cvavTimiiifvovi; awidcro -njv tlp^r/v. 
' ' Ante, p. 17. note 1. 

* Demoatheoea, Dh Cotod. 27b, 2IS : Ofi* iu roS irpif i^clf 7roif^» 

mi^aen rj jruXtC .to. Oompare p. 252, where ha speaks of theanc- 
[ MBBfuI reaulte whioh attended his ri^;iilatioa of the trierarcby during 
"u uhoie of the war (wdina tIoi noTj/iov). Alio, p. 304. 
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reject the peace altogether. > Grote takes a middle view of the 
question, supposing that Philip concluded peace with the Byzantines, 
Perinthians, and some other of the Greeks who had assisted them, 
but not with the Athenians and their more intimate allies.^ This 
may seem to reconcile Diodonis with Demosthenes : yet it is hardly 
probable in itself, that the allies would consent to make such a dis- 
tinction. Perhaps the simplest account of the matter is, that a mere 
armistice was concluded between the parties, leaving a more formal 
treaty of peace to be afterwards decided on ; and that a naval war, 
chiefly of a privateering character, was irregularly carried on between 
Athens and Macedonia in spite of the armistice.' 

The words of Justin (diu dissimulatum helium Atheniensibus inferf) 
throw no light on this question of the peace. They have reference 
to the long forbearance of Philip to attack the Athenians in their 
own country, which at length he determined to do. 

It is further to be remarked, that neither Diodorus nor Justin 
makes the slightest mention of those extraordinary proceedings at 
Delphi in the year b.o. 339, which kindled a new Sacred War, and 
were, according to both of the Athenian orators, Demosthenes and 
^schines, the immediate cause of Philip's march into Phocis and all 
the calamities that followed. 

Demosthenes informs us (I give the sum of what he says) :*- — 

That Philip was suffering greatly by the maritime blockade which 
the Athenians kept up around his coast, and by the depredations of 
their privateers : it therefore became desirable to carry the war into 
Attica ; which could not well be done, unless the Thessalians were 
on his side, and the Thebans gave him a passage through their 
country. Neither of these people would have liked to assist him in 
a private quarrel ; but if a new Sacred War could be stirred up, he 
might be chosen to conduct it as before, and so gather round his 
standard many of the Amphictyonic tribes. To accomplish this ho 
engaged the services of jEschines ; who, as the first step in the busi- 
ness, got himself appointed Amphictyonic deputy, no one at Athens 
in the least suspecting what his design was ; then proceeding to the 
spring meeting at Delphi, and taking his place in die assembly, pre- 

' See Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi 69. The objections are there 
very clearly stated. Is it possible that Diodoms confounds this with 
the peace of 846 b. o. t It is remarkable that he gives no account of 
the latter. 

' Grote, History of Greece, xi. 638. 

' Chiefly perhaps to the advantage of the Athenians, as Demosthenes 
asserts ; yet that Philip resorted to privateering, in order to recruit bis 
finances, is related by Justin, ix. 1 : " Igitur Plulippus, longd obsidionis 
mord exhaustus, pecuniae commercium de piratic^, mutuantur. Captis 
itaque centum septuaginta navibus mercibusque distraetis, anbelantem 
inopiam paululum recreavit.** 

* Demosthenes, De Coron. 276 — 278. 
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temi » cfakrge of impiety a^unst the Locriaes of Amphiss^ ftr 
cattiTatitig « portion of iLe Curhsaa ground. He made euaata 
inflwiiniatorj speech, appealiiig u> Uie religious feelings of the d^m- 
tie^ that Ihcy v&^ persuaded to go in person atui lake a Tiew of die 
sacrcij groimd. The Locriana q>eed% came and drove them off, not 
abftaming from acts of TJolence. The council, resenting etuik an 
inraU offered to its members, declared war against the LociiBiis, 
t-hoo^ng Cottjphos for th^ general ; but aa it was found tmpOBsible 
kij the rduntarf exertions of the Amphictyonjc Bt&tes to get so 
army strong enoo^ to enforce their auUiority, it was contrived by 
Philip's agents &nd partisans at the ensuing Pyltean congress, that 
he shouU be elected genersL Philip then, colleeting an army, and 
marching to Thermopylte with the professed intention of chastising 
the AmphisaiaDa, middenly took p<i63essioD of Elstea. 

If the statement of Demosthenes rested on his sole credit, one 
might be inclined to suspect that he bad greatly magnified the im- 
portance of these transactions, or miarepresentiMl the real truth. 
When, however, we find bis statement eonfirnied in all its mun fea- 
tures by j&chinea, we can do no otherwise than accept it as his- 
torical evidence ; and it proves to us, how Utile sudt writers as 
Diodorus and Justin are to be depended on for « correct outline of 
the events which they profess to relate. ' 

■^achinea describes the scene at Delphi and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, in which he himself took an active part, with much greats 
prolixily of det^ than Demosthenes. He g^ves a somewhat dif- 
ferent color to the affair ; yet, so far fiom denying that his own 
chai^ against the Lociians brought on a new Sacred War, be boasts 
of it ; and contends that Athens might and ought to have put her' 
self at the head of the movement, and that it was owing to the 
treacherous counsel of Demosthenes, that Philip was chosen to be 
AmphictjMnic general The bold manner in which .^IsdiineB 
launches into the history of this afiajr, denouncing his ri-val as the 
prime author of the whole mischief, pves the idea, as it was in- 
tended to do, that he himself brought the matter forward as an 
accuser only, and not because he felt the necessi^ of defending his 
own conduct. There i^ however, no doubt, that his object was 
more to exculpate himself than to attack Deinosthenes ; and this, 
with all his craft, he can not help betraying. We have to bear in 
mind, that .Slscbines was not for the first time in the oration on the 
Crown charged by liis opponent with having kindled the Inst Sacred 
War. Tliat charge had been urged against him frequently before, 
both in public and in private ; and ^chinos knew perfectly well 

' Plutaroh, writjng Kography, not hiatory, does not nrofeBS always 
to follow the course of eveuts. He makes a passing aJlusioD only to 
the AmphiauBQ war. (ViL Demoath. 16.) 
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what Demosthenes would have to say upon the subject in his reply. ' 
For this very reason he prefers a counter-accusation, by which he 
hoped to beget a prejudice in his own favor ; but which, as we shall 
see presently, is based upon little but the assertion of the accuser. 

The account which JSschines gives of the whole proceeding is to 
the following effect:^ — 

That the Locrians of Amphissa were cultivating and turning to 
pro&ne purposes the holy ground of Cirrha, notwithstanding the 
solemn oath sworn in the first Sacred War, which forbade it ever 
again to be appropriated to the use of man ; that they had repaired 
the harbor of that ancient town, and built houses round it, and were 
taking tolls or duties of the visitors who landed there ; that they 
had bribed some of the Amphictyonic deputies, among others 
Demosthenes, to say nothing about it ; that Demosthenes had been 
paid a thousand drachms in the first instance, when he was sent 
as deputy firom Athens, and they had engaged for the fiiture to pay 
him twenty minas a year, if he would constantly support them at 
Athens. 

That in the year 339 b.-o. Midias, Thrasycles, and himself were 
elected to serve the ofl&ce of Pylagorse, and sent to Delphi, together 
with Diognetus the Hieromnemon. That soon after their arrival 
Diognetus and Midias were seized with a fever ; the Amphictyons 
had already assembled, when a message was brought to -^schines, 
informing him that the Amphissians, to please their firiends the 
Thebans, were about to move a resolution against the people of 
Athens ; which was, to fine them fifty talents for having hung up 
in a new chapel, before it was finished, some golden shields with the 
following inscription :^ " By the Athenians, out of spoil taken firom 

* That JEiSchines was all along anticipating an attack upon himself, 
that he well understood the course of argument which Demosthenes 
would pursue, and that he greatly feared the prejudice of the people in 
lus opponent's favor, will appear from a careful perusal of the oration 
against Ctesiphon : see pp. 61, 62, where occui's the artful illustration 
which Demosthenes exposes, De Coron. 808: p. 71, where he anticipates 
the charge of having caused Phihp's invasion : pp. 74, 77, where, from 
the words d ttuq t:(0 vfielg u aid^peoi EKopTepeiTe uKpou/iiEvoL^ one would 
imagine he perceived signs of disapprobation among the jury : p. 81, 
he forestalls the argument of Demosthenes, De Coron. 830, 831 ; (pp. 
84, 85,) he betrays ms dread of what Demosthenes will say about his 
political life : ovrcj 6h raXg alriaig kve^pa^ac tuc Kard, aavTOv TLfUjpiagf 
uare rbv klvSwov elvcu fi^ aol r^ udiKijaavri dTika rolg kire^iovffi, noXvv 
(itv rbv *A^^avdpov koI rhv ^ilLnizov kv Talc ^iajSo^cuc ^epcJv, 

* ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 69 — 72. 

* According to the words of -^schines (p. 70), the charges were two ; 
one relating to the time or mode of presenting the shields, the other to 
the iDBcription. It would seem, that a new fane or chapel was in the 
course of erection at Delphi, and the Athenians had exhibited their of- 



That ZHo^nenis sent for faiiii, sod begged that be wool 
cxmcn, and ddend iaa caacOzj bcAie^e AmpUetyaos. 
bat tairceij had he Iw^oB to ipeak, wIkm oae «f tl^ A 



tJonvd <m tlwse daya, hot would drm dien fitxn the b 

|>copletiiK!eracime." At the nme time lie bran^ op tl 

ftlliance and other maUeis of accontioo igaioM Alfacns; all wiudi 

ao mraged .Sschines, that in the beat of tbe iwMiieni he retorted 

the chaise of unpietf agunst tbe Locriana, and Rpnta(j>ed tbeoi 

witli the use which tbejr had made of the eaa mxrM ed plain. Hw 

plain itself and the port of Cirrtia were viable fiom the ^Mt wfaere 

tlii!]r were anembleii. jfiachines pcnnted th«n out to the depaties. 

" Ainphictjunsl" he cried: "jroa behold jonder plain coltiTatedlnr 

llio Amphiniana, with tbe pottery vroiks and &nn-hoases whicb 

tlie^ liave built upon it. Tou Me with your own eyes the fortifi- 

— ■do* of the devoted harbor. Tou know youraelvea, and need no 

. .. ..nfiiiitpa to tell yon, that these men have taken tolls ani] are mak- 

iag nrofita fWim the sacred harbor." He then bade them read tbe 

I <rrBolB, the oath of their ancestor^ and Ibe »>lemn impTecabon, (all 

I whioh wore before their eyes, inscribed on a tablet ;) and having 

t &nl declared his determination, on behalf of the people of Athens, 

> himwif, his children, Mid hia f^lly, to stand by the god and tbe 

' ucred land, as that SAcicnt oath required, Lc solemnly adjured the 

■Amphictyoos to do the same, and to free themselves from tbe coiae 

that must otherwise hang over them aa the abettors or toleiatora of 

■Bnrilflfcn. 

Th'i npnnoh of .fischine-i— fio he goes on to state— caused a great 
tumult and uproar in the council. All question of the eliields was 
furgutUin, and nothing thought of but the punishment of the Locri- 
•lu, Aa the day was far advanced, a proclamation was made by the 
homld, oonimaniling that all tbe Delphians of military s^e, both free- 
' tnen and sUviu, should assemble the next morning wilb spades and 
' plulcnxM at the place of Bitcrilice, and that the Hieromnemons and 
olhtT dcpiitii.'s should be at the same place to assist in the cause of 
Apollu and llio sacred land : and further announcing that, whatever 



I'lnifi biirnro it wn« oomplotely fhuHliod, or before Bome ceremoiw of 

iiliiin liiiil )ii'L'ii pcformed. Hid ioBGriptioii was oaceEsarily oCleBB- 

1 I.. (Ii.> 'I'lii liiiiii ; imri, altbough the AtboniaoB had probably pra- 
iiii [I ifir"i< I'liirliJH ill tieu vt others AiDiilarlr iuBcribed. wbiclh ths 

."■■Nui ,■■■ nil liiul ilnslriijed, it gave ahandle for cansnre, that tbey 

iriilil III ilua liiiio linve tnkoD a elep whicb would hurt the feelings oT 
ulr hkIkIiIiovi-. Bnn Thirlwall, History of Oroeee, vi G4. Qrot«, n. 
10 1 who givBi a lomewliut different explanation, 
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people fhfled to attend, would be excluded from the temple, and re- 
garded as execrable and accursed. 

At the time i^pointed, he says, the full multitude came together 
and went down to Cirrha, where they quickly demohshed the har- 
bor and set fire to the houses which had been erected : but a large 
body of Amphissians coming with arms to attack them, they took 
to their heels, and with difficulty escaped to Delphi The next day 
Cottyphus, a Pharsalian citizen, who officiated as president of the 
congress, called a general assembly of Amphictyons, composed not 
only of the representative synod, but of all who came to take a 
part in the sacnfice or consult the oracle. Here, after much abuse 
of the Locrians and praise of Athens, a resolution was passed, that 
the deputies should assemble at Thermopylae on a certain day before 
the next ordinary meeting, to pass sentence on the Locrians for 
their acta of sacrilege and insult to the Amphictyons." 

When this resolution was first communicated to the Athenians, 
^schines declares, they fully acquiesced in its propriety, and 
expressed their readiness to comply with it Demosthenes raised 
some opposition, in pursuance of his engagement with the Locrians ; 
but he (jEschines) completely set him down.* Upon which Demos- 
thenes had recourse to a maneuvre : he got a degree first secretly 
passed by the council, and then carried in the assembly after the 
regular business was all over, and when hardly any citizens were 
present ; which decree was to the effect : — " That the deputies of 
Athens should go regularly to Thermopylae and to Delphi at the 
times appointed by their ancestors ; and that they should take no 
part whatever in the extraordinary meeting about to be held at 
Thermopylae." The consequence was, that Athens took no part in 
the ensuing measures of the Amphictyons. The special meeting was 
attended by representatives from all the other states except Thebes. 
War was declared against the Amphissian Locrians, and Cottyphus 
was elected general. The Amphictyonic army marched into Locris, 
but behaved with the utmost moderation, imposing a fine only on 
the people, to be paid on a given day, banishing the principal 
advisers of the sacrilege, and restoring the opponents who had been 
driven into exile. As the fine, however, was not paid, and the Am- 
phissians reversed the acts of Cottyphus after his troops had been 
withdrawn, the second expedition against them took place after a 
long interval, when Philip had returned from Scythia. " And so," 
says JEschines, " when the gods had given the lead in this pioua 

' This quite agrees with what Demosthenes says (De Coron. 275) : 
Kai tot' tvSiiq ifiov diafiapTVpofievov koI fSoCwrog iv ry hKKXrjaigi "iro- 
XefMV eIq Hjv *kTTiK7^ eladyeiCt Maxtvijf noXefwv 'AfitfuKTVoviKov'" ol 
fitv iK TTc^yaKX^aeuc ovyKadrffievoi ovk elcjv fie ^yeiVy ol d* edavfio^ov Kal 
Kcv^v alriav SuL r^ Idiav fx^pav kirdyeiv lie iTreXaftPavov airif). 
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enterprise to Athens, she was deprived of it by the corrupt act of 
Demusthoaca." 

Here ^fischinea breaks off, juat at the timo when we should hivB 
been glad U> hear the rest of his narrative. Instead of giving anj 
explanation about Philip's appointment aad the drcunistaacea 
attending it, he quits these matters of fact, and runs into a rhapsody 
of declamation, iij which, as he had played upon tlie weak under- 
itandings of the Amphictyonic council he might hope to exdbi Uw 
feelings of the Athenian people : but he had not the some sucoes^' 

The accounts of Demosthenes and Machines, agreeing in their 
main outlines, and espeulally in tlie important result of Philip's elec- 
tion to conduct the new Sacred War, differ in the following partica- 
lara ; 1. As to the tocrians having preferred a charge of imjHety 
agninst the Athenians : 2. As to the motives which each of the twc 
orators imputes to his rival: 3. Aa to some of the details of the 
first Amphictyonic campaign. 

That the Locrian people should have brought a formal accosntieii 
Bgaini^t the Athenians, such as that mentioned by jBschines, is 
improbable, not merely for the reason assigned by Demoslhene^ 
that no record is produced of a citation to answer the charge ; but 
^so because the aUeged offense is not one which the Locrian people 
were likely to have cared about ; and furttior, if (aa jEaohinea sajs) 
they were conscious of being themselTes trespassers upon the sacred 
land, this would naturally have deterred them fi'Om rawing sudi 
questions against others, If it be said, that they were instigated by 
the Theban^ we may answer first, that there is no evidence irf tlus; 
secondly, it is disproved by the conduct of the Thebans themselves, 
who showed pretty clearly by their keeping aloof from the special 
meeting at Thermopylaa, that they had had quit* enough of Sacred 
Wars and Amphictyonic quarrels. It is veiy possible, however, 
tliat some individual Araphissuan, either at Philip's instigation or 
from other motives, got up in the council to complain of what thn 
Athenians had done ; and this led to an angry debate, in which 
JEsohinea retorted the charge of impiety upon the countrymen (rf 
his opponenL 

And what time (he Aipphisaans began to take possesaon of thn 

C-t and plain of Cirrha, jSJschines does not inform na : and modem 
torians do not agree upon the subject. Grote says,' it appears 
both frvm Demosthenes and .^schines, that it was an ancient am) 
established occupation. The passages which he cites however do 
not bear him out ; " on the contrary, the whole namitive of .^Ischines 



' The whole of the poBaago beginning at pago T2, iliU' oii irpoiXcyoi'. 
■nd ending at page 13, Ik ri/; tovtov Tro?,ir€lat, ia wretchod affectation 
■cd bombast. 

* History of Greece, xL 848. 

' DemostioQes, Da Coron. 2^^. -Eschines, Oontr. Oteaiph. 6a ; Ol 
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tends to prove, that it was a recent intrusion of which the Amphissians 
were accused. Had it been otherwise, it would not have been easy 
to excite a tumult against them at Delphi : nor would there nave been 
any color for the charge which jEschines brings against Demosthenes, 
of having received bribes from the Amphissian people. Though we 
may have no hesitation in rejecting the truth of that charge, it is 
difficult to suppose that it could have been advanced, unless the 
Amphissians had some assignable motive for offering a bribe. If 
what they were doing at Cirrha had been acquiesced in for so long a 
period, they could have had little to fear, and had no occasion to 
purchase the silence of the Amphictyonic deputies. If tliis usurpa- 
tion had been recent, one can understand their motives in so doing. 
But further, it is distinctly asserted by -^schines, that the Amphictyons, 
when they invaded Locris, banished the principal authors of the sacri- 
lege, and restored those who had been driven into exile for their 
piety, that is, for their opposition to the sacrilege : a statement which 
implies, as I conceive, that the alleged sacrilege had been recently 
committed and was the subject of contest among the Locrians them- 
Belves.1 

That after the first Sacred War it became necessary to renovate 
in some degree the port and town of Cirrha, for the acconmiodation 
of visitors coming by sea to Delphi, we may with G-rote very fairly 
assume : but I see no reason for supposing that the Amphissian 
Locrians took this duty upon them. It is more likely that the 
Delphians provided the convenience of a harbor for their guests, 
regarding it both as a duty and a privilege of their own. When the 
second Sacred War broke out, Cirrha fell into the hands of the 
Phocians ; and we have no historical account of what they did with it 
When however the Amphissian Locrians submitted to Onomarchus, 
it is very possible that ne permitted them to occupy that ancient 
seaport under an arrangement beneficial to bodi parties. The 
Locrians may then have enlarged and improved the harbor, built 
new houses in the town, and plowed up and farmed a considerable 
portion of the surrounding plain. We hear of no more war between 
them and the Phocians after the peace made with Onomarchus ; nor 
could he have taken a better way to disarm their hostility than by 
making to them such a concession. At the end of that war the 
Locrians must have felt that their title to this newly acquired district 

AoKpol ol ^Afujuaaeigf fiaXkov 6\ ol irpoeorrjKOTe^ airijv avdpeg napavoficj- 
taroi, hireipyc^ovTO rh ireSioVj Kal rdv Xifieva rhv i^dyiarov koI iirdparov 
ttoXlv irelxioav koI aw^x'-^^'^i *^^ ''^^^V ''^o'^C KaTarcXeovTag k^eXeyoVj kclI 
tQv dtfUKVov/jLevQV elg AeX^O'Og jrvXayopcjv kviovg j^fp7/yua(rt dii<f>deipav. The 
connection of the last clause with the preceding clauses proves that 
.^Bschines is speaking of recent acts. 

' .^jschmeSy Contr. Ctesiph. 72 : Kal roiig fihv tvayelg koI tuv i^enpay^ 
MEVfjiv alriovg fierecfT^aavTO, raOg 6i 6i evae^ecav ^yovrac Karijyayov, 
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-was questionable and precsiious. Althou^ the Delpbians in the 
first r^oicing after victory might not wish to disturb them in their 
posBesaion, jet in the course of a short time theymaj have begun lo 
think more serioualj of it, especiallj if the improTemeats of tbe 
town and neighborbood of Cirrha were of such magnitude as to 
exdte attention. As soon as the title of the Locrions became the 
sut;|ect of diflcusaion, they would naturally be alarmed, and might 
endeavor by intrigue or otherwise W make interest for themselvea 
■with the Amphietyonic deputies. Thia may have afforded a color 
for the chai^ of .ilschines againat Demosthenes. 

That there was any thing more however then a colorable pre- 
tense for such charge against Demosthenes, I altogether diEbelieve. 
The only ground alleged by .S^hines is, that he di^adecJ his coun- 
trymen froiD taking any part in the hostile movement against the 
LocTiitns. But in this he only exhibited tlie zeal and foresight of 
a good statesman. His prediction was but too true, that .^^schinea 
was bringing an Amphietyonic war into Atljca. The Athenian^ 
tbough at first they disregarded the warning; considering it to hare 
been dictated by private entnity, shortly afterwards came over to his 
views, and pHBued a reaolution virtually condemning the acts of the 
Amphictyona. jflschines, to peratiade his hearers that this resolution 
was not the genuine opinion of tlie Athenians, resorts to the stale 
device of asserting that it was irregularly and clandestinely obtained. 
I But it is far more likely, that the people of Athens upon further in- 

auiiy and reSection became convinc^ that the violent measures of 
le Amphictyons were uncalled for and unseasonable, that the affair 
of Oirrha did not concern them, and the most prudent plan was 
to keep themselves quiet, as Demosthenes advised. ' 

Of jSschines the least we con say is, that he acted with great in- 
discretion, and showed himself not a very fit person to manage any 
important business of state. Whether ho was stimulated by tbe 
base motives which have been imputed to him, is a problem which 
no mortal can solve. Difficulties present themselves, whatever 
view we may be inclined to take. It can harcily be supposed that 
the course which things took was planned by j£schines; for no one 
could have foreseen that such results would How from such causes, 
or that by the contingency which happened Philip would get tie 
advantages which he did. Upon the Athenians declining to act 
against uie Locrians, Philip had no casus beUi against them aa Am- 
phietyonic leader, while he involved himself m a war with the 
Locrians, his former allies, at tJie risk also of displeasing the Thebana. 
The only ccmpensalion for this was, that he took the Athenians by 
surprise. It may however be thought, that the event which actually 



' Mitford, whn ia alwaye 
I nlonce on the subject of 1 
L Grseoe, iv. chap, idt 
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happened was not the most fevorable one for Philip, who rather 
hoped that he should embroil the Athenians with the Locrians, and 
step in himself as the protector of the latter, drawing to his side the 
Thebans and other aUies. Yet one would imagine it would better 
have suited Philip's purpose to get up a religious cry against the 
Athenians, so as to bring them into odium and disgrace with the 
Amphictyons, and excite perhaps a Sacred War against them, of 
which he might have the conduct. It is thus possible that the 
Locrian who declaimed so fiercely against Athens at Delphi was 
acting under his instigation, and that the reply of -^schines, made 
on the spur of the moment, accidentally turned the wrath of the 
assembly into another channel. It is by no means impossible, 
however, that the Locrian and uEschines were both Macedonian 
hirelings; yet that they had no definite object further than to 
create discord and confusion among the Ampliictyons, which Philip 
might turn to his advantage according to circumstances. It is in 
this vague way that Demosthenes shapes his accusation.* 

From a comparison of the two orators it appears, that the extra- 
ordinary meeting of Amphictyons was held at Thermopylae at the 
time appointed, and attended by deputies from most of the states 
except Athens and Thebes. Cottyphus, being elected general, 
summoned the Amphictyonic tribes to take arms ; their contingents 
however came in slowly, and not in sufficient numbers for the 
required purpose. Putting himself at the head of such force as he 
could muster, Cottyphus made a show of opening the campaign; 
but, not being strong enough to reduce the Locrians to submission, 
he contented himself with imposing terms upon them, in particular 
a pecuniary fine to be paid on an early day. These terms were 
not complied with; it was never desired by Philip's friends that 
they should be : accordingly at the ensuing autumnal^ congress of 
Amphictyons it was proposed, as had been concerted by the Mace* 

* Demosthenes does not pretend to say, that Philip marked out any 
particular course for jEschines or his other agents to pursue. Any war 
or confusion among the Amphictyons would be a gain to him ; for he 
was sure then to be wanted : *Eirix€ipei dedaaof^ He ^, iroktiiov TToLrfoai 
ToTg *AfjL(l>LKTvoai Kal nepi tt]v 'n.v\aiav rapax^V elg ydp tovt' ev6i)g airmiq 
{fKEXdfipavev avrnv deijaeaOai. De Coroa 276. 

' Grote has taken the correct view of the chronology of these events. 
(See the learned notes to his History of Greece, xL pp. 657, 664.) The 
extraordinary congress of Amphictyons was held at some time between 
the spring and autunm, but at what particular time does not appear. 
Philip was appointed general at the autumnal meeting, etc tjjv hmovaav 
wvXaiaVy (Demosth. De Coron. 277.) The iapivT,g irvXaiag in the second 
Amphictyonic decree (ibid. 278) is clearly a mistake, except upon the 
improbable supposition that there were two decrees for the election of 
Philip, one in the spring of 339 b.c, and one in the autumn. Tlie rec- 
ords cited in the oration of Demosthenes are certaiolj \iat. ^ Vsfe ^^Vk\ 
Vol. JI.— R 
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doDtan parly, that Fhilip Bhoiild be invited to subdue ajid pimigfa 
the refiicloty people, who had dared to defy the general council of 
Greece. It doea not appear bj what deputies thia motion was sup- 
porttid, or whether or bj whom it was opposed: as however the 
tribes norlJi of Thermopyl» formed a. majoriCj in the council, it wns 
certain to be carried in the affirmatiye. Philip was ioTited ; uid 
e^erly embracing the opportunity, for which doubtless he was well 
prepared, he set out witli his army for the south, proclaiming that 
lie liad taken arms in the cause of religion as ihe Greeks had 
requested him . He was speedily joined by the Thessalians and cir- 
CUQijacont tribes, and paa^g Thermopylte with a force which neitlier 
tJie Locriiins nor any single Grecian state could have resisted, he 
entered the norlh-easlcm part of the Phocian territoty. Had his 
sole purpose now been to proaecote the war which he had js'ofess- 
edly come to conduct against tlie Amphisstan Locriass, he would 
have pursued his march tiirough Phocis towards their frontier. In- 
stead of doing BO, he halted suddenly at Elatea, and began to repair 
its ruined forttfications. By this step (as Elatea was on the cor^e 
of Bceotia, and commanded the entrance to tliat country) it became 
manifest, that his designs were agmnst the Athenians, or the The- 
bans, or both. 

How t^e Athenians viewed it, is p^in enough Irom the cele- 
brated description of Demosthenes. Whether Philip was iqieuly at 
war with them or not, mattered but little. Had there been ten 
liousand treaties of peace between tiem registered on stone, the 
rranlt would have been the same. Phihp's approach was not the 
less dangerous, because be had made no proclamation of hostility. 
He had recent failures to avenge, losses at sea, and insults to his 
coast Yet these were nothing compared with iJie intense demre 
which he felt to strike a mortal blow at the power of Athena. It 
was indeed a necessity, unless he meant to forego his ambitaous 
schemes. The moment the Athenians received intelligence that he 
had occupied Elatea, the whole truth flashed upon them at once. 
Here at length was that terrible king of Macedon, whom Demos- 
thenes had been so many years alarming them about. He was 
now ready to fall upon Attica, as he had fallen upon Oljnlhus ; and 
where were they to look for defense? The whole city was pani- 
hzed, until Demosthenes came forward to rouse the people from 
tneir stupor, and point out to them what means of defense and what 
hope remained. The Athenians were passive in his hands. 

I shaQ not seek to deacril>e in language of my own those scenes 

of exeit<?ment and terror, which are so TiyidJy brought before our 

^es by Demosthenes himself. The circumstances under which ho 

address his countrymen, his own counsel, and all the pro- 




I DO for their datea, if they are for any thing else. I see no evideoce for 
I tujipoiing that iEBohincB advooated tho appoiatmeDt of Philip. 
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ceedings of the popular assemblj) are fully set fortih inliis most in- 
teresting narrative, to which I refer the reader.* Suffice it here to 
say, that under his advice, which was unanimously agreed to, a de- 
cree was drawn up,^ offering alliance on the most honorable 
terms to the Thebans: an embassy was dispatched instantly to 
Thebes, with Demosthenes at ita head ; and the Athenians with a 
full muster of their military strength marched to Eleusis, in order to 
encourage their Mends in Thebes, and to second the efforts of the 
embassadors. 

The advance of Philip into their neighborhood was a thing by no 
means welcome to the Thebans. They had signified their disap- 
proval of the late Amphictyonic movement by absenting themselves 
from the special congress. The appointment of Philip to conduct 
the war must have increased their uneasiness ; and still more, his 
fortification of Elatea.^ For some time past the Thebans had re- 
garded Philip with no fi-iendly eye. They were oppressed by the 
weight of their obligation to him, and felt a jealousy and a dread of 
his growing power, which they dared not exhibit or express. TTia 
garrison at Nicaea, which he had nominally given to the Thessalians, 
both gave them offense and kept them in awe.* He had taken 
possession of Echinus, a town on the Malian gulf, which formerly 
belonged to them.* JETe had transferred to himself the Peloponne- 
sian confederacy, of which they had once been at the head.^ The 
relation in which they stood to him was altogether painfiil and hu- 
miliating.'' Yet whatever their grievances might be, there seemed 
no help for them : they were isolated froni all alliances except those 
which were devoted to Philip. Athens was the only independent 

* See ante, pp. 68 — ^74. Orig. pp. 284 — ^291. Diodorus, xvi. 84, has 
this description before his eyes. 

* The decree cited in the oration (De Coroa 288 — 291) is clearly er- 
roneous as to the archon and the month ; perhaps also in the number 
of embassadors ; for there are only five, and Demosthenes had proposed 
ten. See Grote, History of Greece, xL 673, note 2. As to the merits 
of the decree itself there is a difference of opinion among critics. Schae- 
fer and others think it verbose and inflated. ^See ante, p. 72, note 8.) 
Lord Brougham and the Edinburgh Reviewer (cited by me, ante, p. 76, 
note 1,) thmk it a fine piece of composition. Grote considers it improb- 
able that intermarriage should be offered by the Athenians to the The- 
bans in that state of the negotiation But it was a great point with 
Demosthenes to make the most liberal and friendly proposals. 

3 How this would be regarded at Thebes, appears from Demosthenes^ 
Philipp. ii. 69. 

* Demosthenes, Orat. ad. Epist. 153. ^sohines, Contr. Ctesiph. 78. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 120. 

* See ante, p. 871, n. 2. 

^ See the remarks of Demosthenes upon their position after the p«ao<L 
D« I^ice, 62. 
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B'Vhich they could have reonurae ; but, though there graJ- 

Jte np at Thebes a party favorable to the Athenian connei^ 

don, the prejudices against it were for a long time so strong as to 
render it almost hopeless. Ancient arimositiea had been increased 
by the events of the Sacred War, and especially by the courae 
which thingH had taken at ita close.* The Thebana had reason to 
complain of Athena for her intrigues with Philip, tlie violent lan- 
guape of her orators, and her endeavors to dismember Bceoda; 
■while they were conscious tliat the retention of Oropus was an act 
of injustii^e on lieir own nart.^ Since the peace there bod been 
little intercourse between fiie two cities. Border disputes had 
arisen, and troops were sent to guard the frontieis, though without 
leading to any actual conflict^ The inscription on the Athenian 
offerings at Delphi, whatever may hare been the motive which 
prompted it, was an act hurtful to national feelings, and likely to 
aggravate Thoban ill will to Athens,* 

There had long been at Athena a party anxious for reconcQialdon 
with the Thebans; but it had not been popular. .^Ischines re- 
proaches Demosthenes for belonging to it' Since the epringmeet- 
mg of the Amphictyons this party had been gaining strength, 
chiefly through the exertions of Demosthenes, who foresaw dacger 
to AUiena from the disturbances which had taken place at Delphi." 
Divers embassies were about this time sent to Tliebes, conducted 
by statesmen supposed to be most popular in that city. They were 
instructed (we may fairly presimiej ^ offer an explanation of the 
nSmr of the shields — to sound the Thebana as to their views of tliu 
new religious question which iiad been agitated — to appease any 
hostile feehng which might have sprung op against themselvea— 
and lastly, when the Amphictyons had passed the fatal decree 
which invited PhiEp into Greece, to bring about, if possible, a de- 
fensive alliance between Thebea and Athens. Meanwhile, however, 
'■•n these attempts were coimterworked by an opposite party, 
'^'^''ip kept his spies and agents in both cities, who informed him 
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Demoetlitmea. De CaraQ. S3T. 

■ See ante, pp. 260. 307, 308, 312. 

' DemoBthenefl, De Fals. Leg. 446 ; e. Con. 12E1. 

■* At the time whan the Athanians preeeoted these ehielda, they were 
fliuhed with their BuccesBee iu Eubdeu aud the Propontis ; and it in pos- 
«ble thoy may have given way to a foolish feeling of pride. .JlBcbmes, 
an anli-Theban, calls the inseriptioa ru •n-poaixov i7riypafi/ia, (Contr. 
Ctesiph. 10.) 

' .dlaohiaea, De Fals. Leg. 42 : Kal yap ^pbi rait uWoir jtamEi; 0ai<j- 
TuKn. Compare pp. 46, 47, uad Contr. Ctosiph. 73, where he Bays of 
Ai'iatophoD, TrAtiorui' xpovov T'/v tov (JoiuT-iufeii" ifru/iciiiar ai-iuv, Seu 
ante, p. 2gL 

DemoBthnnea, Do CoroQ. S75, i 
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of all thht was going on.* Whilst he lay in apparent inaction at 
Pella, recovering from his wound, he was laboring by every engine 
of diplomacy to defeat the Athenian negotiations, and prevent 
a conjunction which might put a check upon all his ambitious 
schemes. And so well did he manage things, with the help of his 
ministers and partisans ; so artfully did he work on the jealousies, 
the hopes, and the fears of the Theban people, that they were 
induced to pass decrees in his favor, rejecting the overtures of 
the Athenians : and when Philip set out on his march, it seemed 
impossible that any union could take place between Thebes and 
Athens.^ In one tiling, however, he failed. The Thebans refused 
to s6nd any aid to the Amphictyonic expedition. They desired 
neutraUty and peace.^ 

At length, Demosthenes and his colleagues arrived at Thebes. 
Philip's embassadors were already there, together with those of his 
allies, Thessalians, jEnianians, u^toUans, Dolopians, Phthiots. Tlie 
Macedonian party were full of confidence, the friends of Athens in 
despondence and alarm. Demosthenes, at first, seeing how things 
stood, sent discouraging letters to Athens ; but he quickly collected 
his energies to meet tihe exigency of the case. It was plain, the 
confidence of his adversaries was owing not merely to the assurances 
which the Thebans had lately given of their adhesion to the Mace- 
donian aUiance, but in a great measure, also, to the presence of 
Philip and his army. This, however, might operate in two ways. 
It intimidated the people ; yet it also suggested thoughts favorable 
to a union with Athens. So long as Philip kept himself at a distance, 
the Thebans were content to be quiet, and not provoke his hostility 
by forming new connections. But if they were not to have the 
benefits of peace ; if their territory was to be traversed by Philip's 
armies, or be made the theatre of war ; and still more, if he designed 
to coerce them by keeping a strongly garrisoned fortress on their 
borders ; his alliance was no longer the advantageous thing which it 
promised to be in the beginning. Such thoughts were sure to arise 
in the breasts of the Theban multitude, who had no corrupt interest 



* Dinarchus (Contr. Demosth. 99) speaks of the traitors in Thebos. 
Compare Demosthenes, De Coron. 241, 286. 

' ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. Demosthenes, De Coron. 281 — 284. 
Supposing the documents cited here to be partially genuine, it is certain 
that we have not all the documents referred to by Demosthenes in tha 
oration. There must have been some decrees or answers of the Thebans, 
to which he refers by the words : Tovrotc hrcapdelg rolg i(j7j(f>l(7fiag koI ral^ 
uKOKplaeaiv, 

* Demosthenes, De Coron. 279 : 'Qf ovx vni/JKovov ol Qri^aloi. I pre- 
sume that Philip, soon after his nomination to be Amphictyonic general, 
solicited the Thebans to join him. They declined ; and then he solicited 
tho Peloponnesiau states. 
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n I'hilip's friendship : and of these DcmostbeaeB prepared t 

A popular assembly was held, to conader whetlier the proposal 
of Pliilip or that of the Atheniaiia should be accepted. The embas- 
Biulors on both sides were introduced to the people. The Macedo- 
niana, holding alruadj the character of aHiea, were allowed to have 
the first word.' They extolled the merits of the king of Macedon, 
wilargod upon the servicia which he had done thu Thsbsna, enumer- 
ated the various causes of antipathy and jenlouHy which Buhasted 
between Thebes and Athens, the tnany injuries which the Atitenians 
had in a long series ufyeats inflictt'd upoD the Theban people. Haw 
wag the time, they said, for the Thebans to show their gratitude to 
Pliilip, and fake vengeance upon long-standing enemies. But it 
Ihey were unwilling to Join in the invasion of Attica, Philip would 
be aatjsfled with their neutrality : let them only allotv a passage to 
his army, and he would himself chastise the Athtnians. IT Philip 
had asked this of them before he lent ibem his aid in the Sacred 
War, they would have promised it eaaly : it would he unjnsl to re- 
fuse it bocauss Philip had been generous and relied upon iheir 
honor,' By adhering to Philip's friendship they had every thing to 
gain; their own country would be secure, and they would fhare in 
Ui« plunder of Attioa; whereas, if they joined the Athenians, Boeotia 
wouli] be exposed to warfare and pillage.* 

Dtimosthenea rose to combat these arguments. Not a fragment 
of his speech is preserved. In the oration on the Crown he dis- 
criM.itly abstained from repentjng auy portion of it to the jury; as, 
howevfir gratjlying the recital might have been to his own feelings, 
it could at that time have answered no useful purj>ose. The posilion 
of affairs suggests to us the topics upon wliich he must have princi- 
palty dwelt; and the substance of what he said may have been as 
followa: — 

Men ofTliebes, if this were a qneslioa only of punishing Athens, 
or even of destroying her, I might never have ventured to address 
this assembly. But it is a question which deeply concerns you and 
your own safety. Thobes is in no less danger timn Athens ; and d3 

' Thew 



^ o Plutarch, in Vit. Demostli. IB. Python is mentioned by Diodo- 
ruB, xvL 85. But qmere, whatier he does not confoond this with anolher 
oooasion. See ante, p. 313. 

' Aiiitotle. Rhetor, ii, 2S. 6, Philochcn-DB. apud Dionyaium ad Amm. 
u. 11, pp. 789, 143: El wp\r ffonDinm ck ^uffir iS™. iTri-ajfovro Sv 
trnmn' m-v, et, fiiori npociro koI hriermae, iiSj ii'/anvaiv. Arietotle cites 
tluii to illustrate a point of rhetapio — that a man shoidd do out of grati- 
tude (i>r a past favor that wbioh he would have promised to obtain iU 

* £«ouwthenea, De Coion. 29B, it^. 



the Athenians would consider your subjection to PhiKp as one of the 
greatest calamities to themselves, such they conceive should be your 
feelings with regard to Athens. For if (which heaven forbid I) we 
should be disabled from lending assistance to you in the hour of need, 
what alliance, what protection will remain to you ? All your Pelo- 
ponnesian confederates have gone over to Philip. He commands 
the pass of Thermopylae. He has surrounded you with his garrisons. 
The Thessalians, aU the tribes of Pindus and Olympus, Oeta and 
Othrys, are devoted to him. Why do they come to invade Attica, 
and what mean they by this present embassy ? We have no quarrel 
with the people of Thessaly, or with the -^tolians or (Etseans or any 
of them. They follow the king of Macedon against us, because they 
are his vassals; and they come here to dictate to you, what votes 
you shall give to-day. Dolopians and Perrhaebians would compel 
you, a free people, to render the same obedience to Phihp which they 
are content to pay themselves. Their very presence here is an insult; 
and the whole conduct of Philip proves the light estimation in which 
he regards you. His envoys have reminded you of the obligations 
which you are under to him, and demand that they should be re- 
quited. The merit of an obligation depends on ihe motives of the 
party who confers it. Philip has shown, that the aid which he lent 
you was to further his own ambitious schemes and to make you 
subservient to them. There can be no gratitude, where there is no 
equality. He imagines that^ having once assisted you, he is entitled 
to treat you as his inferiora If he regarded you as alHes on equal 
terms, he would have consulted you before his march ; he would 
have asked leave for a passage through your territory before he ap- 
proached the frontier. He has come without your permission, in- 
tending to make Boeotia the marching-road for Lis army ; and he is 
now fortifying a post on your confines, in order to intimidate you. 
His conduct agrees with the language of his ministers. They threaten 
Bceotia with pillage, if you dare to refuse compliance with his will 
The occupation of Elatea is the strongest proo^ what Philip's opinion 
is both of himself and you. It proves that he distrusts you, that he 
regards you as doubtful friends ; and for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause he is conscious that he deserves not your fiiendship. It is but 
a short step from a suspicious ally to a declared enemy. At this 
very moment you are esteemed in no other light than as enemies, to 
be crushed on the first favorable opportunity. It is enough that you 
have deliberated about alliance with Athens ; this alone he will never 
forgive : he expects firom every people an unconditional and unhes- 
itating obedience. Bethink you, how he treated the unhappy Olyn- 
thians. They assisted him against Athens; they helped him to 
deprive us of our Thracian dominions: yet, notwithstanding this, he 
attacked them without any provocation, and razed their city to the 
ground. Philip's enmity is the more to be dreaded, when it is not 
open and avowed. Every Gr^ciao. dt^ ia ix^^e^ti^ \s^ \^ ^ga^^ssa^ \is^ 
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^onta. Among you, as among us, there are miscreants who ■would 
EcU their country to Philip, that they muj rule in it by bis influence. 
These are the men who Ijave hitherto contrived by their artificua to 
kwp you and the Atheniima asunder. They know thut citizens of it 
free republic are the natural altiea of the Thebnn people, -whereas 
Philip will help hia own hirelings to oppress their fellow-counljymeit. 
Fhlhp hoB the same motive for OTerthroning your coramonwealth 
That be has for ilestroying ours ; for wv both aet an example of tree- 
dom to the other Greek states, which ip an obstacle in hia way to 
empire. But he dLtdareB no war agMust Thebes. He would be 
foolish to do so, if he can gain his objects without iL There will be 
1)0 necessity for war, if, as he seems to expect, you submit to Ins 
commands without a murmur. If you are inclined, like us, to dispute 
Macedonian supremacy, then he considers it better to deal first with 
us, and with you on a more convenient occasion. It is thus that 
he proceeds step by step to reduce every Greek city to subjection. 
Can you be blind to his projects? Or are you afraid toreasttliem? 
I know not whether he calculates on your credulily or your fears. 
He came hither under a religious pretense, to chastise the Locrians 
for gacrilege : he never told the Araphictyons, whom he summoned 
to join his stauJard, that he was about to lead them agiunst Attica: 
not till he is in witliin two days' march of our frontier, does he arow 
his real object Who can safely trust a man, who thus ever dissem- 
bles his plans, till they are ripe for execution 7 Honor and good faith, 
which prevent, other people fi-om committing acta of wanton oggres- 
taoa, axe no manner of restrunt to Philip. He pays an ill oomplimeni 
to your state, by supposing that you will aid and abet him in Ins 
treachery. It is plain, he im^nes you are no longer the sotdieis of 
Leuctra : he ranl^ you already among his dependents. Let him see 
that he is mistaken in bis estimate. Prove to the Greeks, that you 
have the courage to stand up for tlieir iodepundence and your own. 
No middle course is open to you. These envoys indeed say, Ibnt 
Philip will be content with your giving him a passage through 
Cteotia. Mark the in^dious nature of their arpitmeDt, and the cou' 
tempt which it shows of the Theban people. If the Thebans (rhey 
say) are unwilling to share with Pliilip the dangers of the field, ho 
kindly permits them to stay at home. Why, if the war with Athena 
were just and beneficial to Thebes, and Plulip had for the Theban 
people that respect wliith he ought to have, he would not he satisfied 
witliout tlii'ir 1 ■■ rh- ■■i.-.i|i ■■i.ii:..n. But he knows it is a war which 
by aggramllvv i . .you; and therefore he tempts yon 

toyourniii> I ■ ■- base all era ative. His orators are 

instruct^il in ^ , v, -i ,.,i .•; fomiscl, in the hope that you will 

sacriflco ynui i.ijLyLiiiy ii. iln.' .|i'^ir« of present ease. If Philip osn 
succeed williout yuur lii-lp, flatter not yourselves that you can be 
neutral witli impunity. No ! You must either be wilh us tor Qr«ec^ 
or with Philip against hei. If conu^ ista^Usemea have already ai^. 
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quired such influence over your counsels, that they can persuade you 
to forget what is due to yourselves, and to disregard the dignity of 
the commonwealth, hearken to the call of Philip, obey his summons 
to arms, follow him to the walls of Athens, and be content, like 
Dolophians and Perrhaebians, to be the subjects of a prince whom 
Pc'lopidas brought as a hostage to Thebes. But if you would rather 
imitate those gallant men who raised your country to greatness and 
renown, then join with us in resisting an aggressor who comes to 
despoil us of all that is most dear and valuable. You have now the 
opportunity, which may never come again, of defending Hellenic 
hberty against barbarism, of blotting out otiier painful memories in 
the glory of one heroic struggle for your father-land. Arouse ye then, 
men of Thebes! Let the spirit of Epaminondas awaken in the 
bosom of every man sentiments worthy of his country. The Athe- 
nians will fight by your side. They that helped you when the 
Spartan had seized your acropolis, will not desert you now. Are 
there any in this assembly who look on Philip as invincible ? Have 
we not driven him in confusion from the walls of Perinthus and 
Byzantium ? Have we not expelled his tyrants from Eretria and 
Oreus ? And shall we not now chase him from your frontiers, from 
the strongholds which he has chosen for his sallying-places against 
the Greeks ? What need of many words ? Our troops are already 
at Eleusis : at your call they will march to Thebes, and enable you 
to bid defiance to this man who now so insolently threatens you. 
Nor do we stand alone in the conflict. Achaia, Corinth, Megara, 
other states are our aUies, who will not permit the sacred soil of 
Greece to be trampled on by a barbarian. But if you, men of Thebes, 
adopt that course which your true welfare requires, the war will 
speedily be brought to an issue. For when PhiUp sees that Athens 
and Thebes are firmly united, he will lower his arrogance, he will 
yield as he did at Byzantium, to a combination too powerful for him 
to conquer. His hopes are founded on our discord. Let that cease; 
and he will retire in haste to Macedonia. That you, men of Thebes, 
understand your duties, and that all which I have said is in accord- 
ance with your own honest judgment, I know fiill welL There is 
but one thing which gives me any anxiety : the remembrance of 
those jealousies which have divided us, and which have brought eo 
many evils upon Athens and upon you and the rest of the Greeks. 
They indeed would have long since died away, but for the traitors in 
both cities, who, bribed by the gold of Macedonia, have made it their 
business to foment and keep them aUve. It is these persons that 
you should view with jealousy and suspicion ; aye, that you should 
execrate and abhor : and when they appear to support by their voice 
or their presence the foreigner who has hired their services, let them 
see by unmistakable signs, that you know them, and that you will 
not suffer yourselves to be deceived and betrayed. The people of 
Athens have by this resolution, which has been read Us -^ou^d^lxh^^^ 
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Mely reoorded Ihe feelings with Trhich they regard the people of 
Thiibea. It 13 their stncereM wish, that a!l former animoBtties bo 
burieil in amnestj and oblivion. They will remember only the mo- 
fa»l kiudnesaea wiiich have pussod between you; and that the The- 
bana ore Greeke of the same nation aa themselves, fur whose dignity 
and prosperity they will consult aa they would for their ovm. They 
oBbr you alliance, frieniiship, brotherhood. I conjure and implore 
you, men of Thebes, to receive this solemn act of the Athem'an people 
la the some spirit in which it wb3 decreed. Tou have heard from 
my lips the aentimenta of ray countrymen ; and with a few more 
words I shall have disdiarged my duty. Be aasm^ ye Tbebana, 
that union with Athens brings you security and honor ; connection 
with Macedonia is but another name for servitude. Tou are about 
ive your votes on a question of tlie deepest moment to youradvies 
your posterity. Uny the gods so direct yam' counsels that you 

^ decide as becomes Qreeks and freemen I 

These and oiher argument^ expanded into the glowing language 
mnd delivered with the energy of Demosthenes, carried tlie day, 
The Thebans voted aUiaooe with Athens, and invited her troops iato 
the city. A large body of their own civic force was eneampod 
without the walls, whifo the Athenians were quartered in (heir 
houses among their women and children, and received with the 
kindest hospitahty, of which by their strict discipline and good be- 
havior they proved themselves fully worthy. It ia touching to see 
these two people, late such deadly foes, now in the expiring day of 
Oreoian freedom united as fnends and brothers, preparing to issue 
flirth to their last common battle-field, and to shed their blood to- 
gether in the same sacred cause.' 

.^Ischines, in tbe impotence of his malice, will not allow to bis 
adversaiT the least share of merit in the success of this negotiation; 
urging that it was the force of circumstances, and not &e eloquence 
of Demosthenes, which prevailed upon the Thehans to take the side 
of Athens. This wretched piece of sophistry, which it ia not worlh 
while to refute, has not found much favor either at Athens or else- 
where. Modem readers of history bment only that a speech whkdt 



wnere. Modem readers ol hiatory lament onl 
achieved so signal a triutnph should be lost. 
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' 1 Damoatheoes, Da Coron. 2B0, 800. 

I " .Machines. Coutr. Otefliph. 78. He says alea hete, that the 

■sot tor the Atheuiana lo joiu them, before Demoalhooes pTOposed 

word of a daorou fur on Blliancu. Of courae the treaty wa-t not finally 
decreed until the return of Damnethcuae from Thebes. But Macbiaea 
memuatea eomethiag more. DemoBthenes frequently biiaated of hia 
triumph at Thebea, and not without rBasou. See De Cnroo. alB, 8BB, 
SOS. His remarks in p. 298 era most jnat and forclbl* — that ^aehine*. 
Wbilo he allowed him no predit oa an orator op an ftdviser, altiihuted ta 
him all the ^Uurea in the war. Compare Diuarcbua, Contr, Demoitlk 
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At the time when all the Athenians were rejoicing in the con- 
summation of the Theban alliance, JEschines never muttered a word 
of complaint against it ; but long afterwards he found cause of re- 
proach against his rival in the terms of the treaty, which he con- 
tended were too favorable to Thebes. It was agreed, he says, that 
the Athenians should assist the Thebans in maintaining their sov- 
ereignty over Boeotia ; that two thirds of the expenses of the war 
were to be defrayed by Athens ; that the command at sea was to 
be shared between the two countries, though Athens was to pay 
the whole expense ; and the supreme command by land was given 
virtually to Thebes : there could be no necessity for making such con- 
cessions, because the Thebans were in much greater penl than the 
Athenians, and were only too glad to obtain their succor. To all 
this, however, Demosthenes himself furnishes a complete answer ; 
that it was neither prudent nor possible, to stand bargaining about 
conditions, when Philip was ready to outbid them, and when there 
was not a moment to be lost. We may add, that a liberal and gen- 
erous policy was not only the best means for securing the immedi- 
ate object, but the wisest thing also for the future, that there might 
be an end to tlie jealousies which had so long kept Thebes and Ath- 
ens at variance. * 

The Thebans having thus decided in favor of alliance with Ath- 
ens, both sides prepared for war. Of the events of the war a very 
imperfect description is given us in the few ancient works that re- 
main. Of English historian^ Grote is the only one who has taken 
a correct view of the campaign. Others, misled by the brevity of 
Diodorus, and also by the records cited in the oration on the Crown, 
have conceived that the whole war occupied but two months, from 
Scirophorion to Metagitnion (June to August), 338 b.o It has been 
already noticed, how inaccurate Diodorus is in the connection and 
general outline of history. Not only does he omit many important 
events, but he observes no proportion of length and brevity in his 
narrative, sometimes wearjdng us with prolixity of description, at 
other times cutting short matters about which we are curious to ob- 
tain further information. And as to the records in the published 

91. Plutarch, in Vit. Demosth. 18, cites the words of Theopompus : 
Td fjihf ovv avfiipipov ov dLe(l>vye roUg Tcjv QijfSaLUv yjoyLOfioHgy dTOJ iv ofi' 
fiaoLv iKoaroc elxe Tit tov iroXifiov Seivct, in tuv ^(oklkCw TpavfiaTov vea- 
pcjv 7capafiev6vT(Dv' ij di tov fiTJropoc dvvofii^y ug frjai QeoirofiTroCi iKpim- 
^ovaa TOV Ovficjv avr^v, koI diaKcUovaa Tijv ifnTiorifxiaVy iireaKOTrfae Tolg 
dXXoig diraoL' cjare <p6^3ov Kot Tioyiafjibv koI ;fap«v iKJSaXelv avTot)g, kvdov- 
OLuvTog vird tov Tioyov irphQ rh koXov. 

* ^schines, Contr. Otesiph. 78, 74. Demosthenes, De Coron. 806, 80*7. 
A crown of gold was conferred by the people of Athens on Demosthe^ 
nes : De Coron. 802. 

^ Mitford, in bis History of Greece, vol. iv. ch. xlii. s. 4, says with 
justice :— '* The narrative of Diodorus eeoma \fy m^V^ ^^a^ \^^^^ ^2s^& 
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editions oF t!iP oration on the Crown, we have seen tliat the dates 
are incorrect ; and if this be bo, it is impossible to draw from them 
any eunclofuona wliich are opposed to other and better evidence. 
From the comparison of Tarioua passages in Demosthenes, .Ma- 
diines, Dinarcbus, Fausanias, Flutarch, and Folysnus, it appears 
beyond all question, that a protraotud ww was carried on in Phoda, 
AmphiBHJan Locris, and Boeotia ; during which there waa mnch 
maneuvering on both sides, and three or four battles were fought 
before Chat of Chieronea with various success, one of ihem otMiuning 
in the winter season;' that Amphissawas taken by Philip; that 
embaaaies were sent to Peloponnesus and other parts of Greece 
hoOi by Philip and his adversaries, and the latter succeeded in ob- 
fjvinin j auxiharies; that negotiations for peace were onened by 
Fhilip; an I that the Athfnians anil their allies exerted themselves 
to reassemble the scattered population of Phocis, and to fortify 
some of their more important towns. All this argues not only ex- 
tended mihtory operations, but diptomatio proceedings, councils of 
war, plans, preparations, and arrangements, requiring a much longer 
pcrind of time than what Clinton and those who fdlow him allow 
to the campaign of the Chieronea. That Fhilip began his march 
A'om Macedonia soon ader the autnmnal congreaa of B.C. 339, at 
which he was appointed to be Araphictyonic general, and that the 
war laat«d for ten or eleven months &om that time to ihe August 
of the following year is the opinion of Grote, formed upon a juster 
view of the historical data which are left us.' 

Philip, disappointed of that success at Thebes which he had rea- 
son to expect, redoubled his efforts to procure assistance from the 
Peloponnesiana. They had already been requested to send contin- 
gents in aid of the religions war against Amphissa; but none of 
them liad complied with the summons. His letters were now more 

competition of oratory between Python and Demosthetiefl at Thebes, the 
army of the Athenian confederacy had taken that atatioii near CbieroDea 
wbioU it occupied to the time of the doclBive battle. But DiodomB, 
abridging greatly, and perhaps often writine from memory, not Tuilre- 
queutly mauageB oarrativea so that it is difficult to guess whether ha 
iotends that the reader should take what precedes or what CbllowB as 
prior in time ; and he sljll oftener omits, aa here, to notice interveiUDg 
transaetinna neeeesary to connect parts of Ma story." It is bir to state, 
that Uitford has not fallen into the error of omitting the winter and 
autumnal camp^gn : (ibid, as, 4, 6.) 

' DemoBlhenoB, De Coron. 800: Tuc irpuror /"i.tof, t^ t' tn! ni 
■KOTOfini noI T^ ^Ei/iEfHviJv. Cllnton (Fasti Hellcnici, 371), in order to 
make this square with his chronology, eayB : ■■ The word x^f^P"''/'' '* 
probably oormpt ; perhaps capable of another intorpretation." It haa 
acoordingly been interpreted to mean ■* tlie battle of the storm." Sahae- 
fer, in the Appnratua Criticns, remarks that this should ho x'lM'P*'"'- 

' Grate, History of Gteeoa, xi. ^ &aa. 
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pressing, yet not more sucoessftil than before. None of the Pelo- 
ponnesians could be deceived by the religious plea which Philip set 
up ; for they speedily heard the truth from the envoys on the other 
side ; and the members of the old Theban confederacy would natu- 
rally be reluctant to make war upon their former ally, with whom 
they had had no quarrel* In the meantime Philip remained at Ela- 
tea, which he had chosen for the base of his operations ; and we may 
presume that he employed himself in strengthening his position, 
while he awaited the arrival of reinforcements. 
. Nor was Demosthenes idle. After arranging the terms of alliance 
at Thebes, he returned to Athens, and immediately passed a decree 
to ratify the treaty. He dispatched embassies to tie Peloponnesian 
and other cities, to solicit succor : he went in person to some of 
them, and obtained considerable success. Aid was promised by the 
Achaeans, Corinthians, Megarians, Euboeans, Leucadians, and Cor- 
cyrgeans. Contributions in money were furnished by some states, 
and a large body of mercenaries was levied.^ An unwonted vigor 
was infused into the Athenian administration. The spirit of the 
people rose to meet the peril which hung over them. Under the 
advice of Demosthenes, they suspended some works that were 
going on for the improvement of the docks and arsenal ; and they 
gave a still stronger proof of their warlike zeal, by repealing the 
law of Eubulus, and allowing the theorio fund to be used for the 
purposes of war. Thus was accomplished, under the pressure of 
stem necessity, a measure which Demosthenes had long in vain 
recommended. He was now (in all but military talents) the Peri- 
cles of the day : an energetic and powerful war-minister, counseling, 
directing, animating all.^ 

Having completed all those measures of preparation which re- 
quired his presence at Athens or elsewhere, Demosthenes hastened 
back to Thebes, to assist at the councils of war. Such was the zeal 
and ability which he had displayed, that even the Theban com- 
manders paid the highest deference to his judgment. Doubtless he 

* Demosthenes, De Coron. 279, 801, 802. The letters which Demos- 
thenes refers to in the last passage would appear, from the context, to 
have been written after the first successes oi the allies against Philip. 
But it is impossible to rely upon such an argument. Philip's letters 
would never have disclosed that he had been defeated. The date was 
sufficiently vague for Demosthenes to refer them to the period which 
suited his purpose. That none of the Peloponnesians joined Philip, i^ 
pears from Pausanias. See ante, p. 374. 

* Demosthenes, De Coron. 806. Machines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, allows 
that ten thousand mercenaries were raised. Compare Plutarch, Vit. 
Demosth. 17. Vit. Decern. Orat. p. 861. Justin, ix. 8. " Legationibus 
Graeciara fatigant." 

' Philoohorus, apud Dionysium ad Amm, xi. p. 742. Demosthenea, 
Do Coron. 301, 802. 
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lOOmpefpnt to give Bdyiee on the details of military tactics; 
I coiic'iTLing tjjt.' plan of a campaign, many questJons Tiiight 
whicli required the help of a Btatesraan and diplomatist, 80 
■\y was Dutiiostheaes identified with the cause, that he would 
mmself no pareonal labor where he could be useftil, and would 
nothing to be done by others which ho thoQ^ht he could do 
■ himaeU". jEschines, who charges him with mischievous in.t«r- 
mce, admita tlutt hia influence wu great both in the oGsemblj 
: in the camp.' 

One of the first meaaureH determined on by the allies was, to re- 
establish the Phocian peopl^ and to put their country in a atat« of 
Becurity against Philip. It W beea related how at Urn end of the 
Sacred War the Phocian cities wera destroyed, their population dis- 
persed into villagea, and large numtiera of men driven into exile. 
The countiT was at ihia time in a perfectly defenseles3 condition, 
having neiuier a force of ita own to resist invaaion, nor shcll«r for 
a protecting army. The Thebana, who had been ao icatruinental in 
tUo depression of their neighbors, now repented of the mischief 
which they had done, and exerted themselves to repair it, Thia 
(says Grate) * evinced on their part the adoption of an improved and 
generous policy, worthy of the PanheUeoic cause in whidi they had 
embarked. They marched with the Athenians Into Phocis, restored 
the ruined oitjea wherever it was practicable, and brought back the 
scattered inhabitants : in some cases uniting together several com- 
munities, which would have been too weak to defend themselvea 
singly. The work of restoration was complete and permanent 
AmhtysuB, & city in the south-western part of Phocis, commanding 
one of the passes into Bteolia, was fortified with a double wall of 
extraordinary strengtii, the building of which must have cost much 
time and labor,^ During all this time, it is clear, the Athenians 
and Thebans must have held the command of the Phocian territory. 
That Philip, however, did not leave them wholly undisturbed, we 
may infer from the mention of two engagements — one called the 
battle by the river, another the winter battle ; in which, according 



' ^schinee, Oontr. Ctcdph. 14, 75, Demoethenos jnatly Bayaof him- 
■alt (Da Ooron. !88), 'Kiua' l/ioviiiv ifiin ijrAiif E(r ™i'r wrpieirr^Karac 
17 itWji Kiviivov^. Plutarch, Vit Demosth. 18, eajs ; Tw^perdv iiui 
pavov Toif orponjyoilc t^ Aif/jooflii'ei m>uiSvTa^ rfl ironaraTTaptvoi', aAXi 
■ol ToOf BotoTopxoC liuiiKelaSai rdf iisX/iaia; liiraoot oWfr yrmv iir" 

^ ' Hi3t«ry of Grpeoe, xi. 882. Notwithstanding this, the Phodan bo% 
diers in Aleiaader'a army exhibited a mnet revengeful spirit against tha 
TIiobanB. See Arriun. Annb. i. S. Plutarch, Vit Aleiand. 13. 
■ a,*ciuipa,8,B3,a" ' 
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to Demosthenes, the allies had so much the advantage, as to ajSbrd 
occasion for public rejoicings and thanksgiving at Athens.* 

It was, perhaps, in the spring of B.C. 338 that Philip, either hav- 
ing serious misgivings about the issue of the contest, or, which is 
more probable, with the intention of misleading his adversaries or 
distracting their counsels, sent proposals of peace to Thebes. The 
Boeotarchs were inclined to consider them favorably, but were 
opposed by Demosthenes, whose counsel prevailed with the The- 
bans, and caused them to reject Philip's overtures. So far we may 
safely credit the statement of JEschines, who, however, goes on to 
charge his rival with the most unseemly conduct; viz. that he 
jumped up in the Theban assembly before the question had even 
been intrcnluced, and swore that^ if any one advised the making of 
peace with Philip, he would seize him by the hair and carry him to 
prison : and that^ when the Theban magistrates had ordered the 
return of some Athenian troops for the express purpose of deliber- 
ating on the question of peace, Demosthenes became quite out of 
his mind, denounced the Boeotarchs as traitors to the cause of 
Greece, and said he would advise his countrymen to send an em- 
bassy to Thebes and ask for a passage through Boeotia to attack 
Philip : and that, by such menace, he forced the Thebans to con- 
tinue the war. All these additions we may set down to the malice 
of the accuser. Whether Demosthenes acted imprudently in dis- 
suading all pacific negotiations, we are unable to judge, for want of 
knovring the circumstances. If there was a chance of obtaim'ng a 
real peace, it might have been advisable to treat with Philip. But 
if he was trying to negotiate separately with Thebes, with a view to 
create disunion or dissension between the allies, or if he was maneu- 
vering to gain time or any other advantage, and if there was any 
danger that the allies would fall into the snare, we can only say, 
that Demosthenes, by defeating Philip's crafty design, acquired an 
additional claim to the gratitude of his country.^ 

• 

^ Demosthenes, De Coron. 800. There is no occasion to suppose with 
Reiske, that the battle by the river has any reference to the oistrict of 
ParapotamiL Yet it is likely enough, that it took place near the Ce- 
phisus. 

* ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 75. There is a difficulty about the 
words — TO'dg arpaTL^rag roiig vfierepovg iraXiv dveaTperjjav i^e^TjXvdoTag, 
tva pov?.ev(Tija6e nepl rfig elpr/vric. Thirlwall interprets them thus, — " A 
body of troops, which had been sent perhaps to counteract the effects of 
Philip's proposals, was turned back by the Theban magistrates." (His- 
tory of Greece, vL 67.) I think him right in supposing, that it was only 
a (uvision of the Athenian troops that were sent back : as to the pur- 

Sose for which they were sent from Athens, his suggestion is very 
oubtfuL Grote explains the passage differently — "They proposea, 
even before the negotiations had oegun, to send home the Athenian sol- 
diers into Attica, in order tibat deliberations might be taken couc^iSuDiq^ 
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Thti firat advantage obluped by Philip over the aities was in forc- 
ing hi3 way to Amphiasa. It was important for him to sccoQiplish 
the general olycct for wliich the Amphict.jona had iavited him iato 
Grtiecc. It would have discredited uim with many of bb foUowera, 
if he made it appear that be had come on a, false pretense, or if he 
allowed iiitnaelf to bo baffled in his original puqiose ; whereas, if ho 
aucceudeJ in it, they would be encouraged to assist him in his own 
private enti-Tpruiea. The road from Delphi to Amplussa, probably 
that whicii Philiji took, traversed the declivities of Faroassus. Tbe 
defense of it woa intrusted to Chares and tbe Theban Froxeoas^ 
who oominLinied a large body of mercenaries fiimirfied by tie 
Atheaiaw. They occupied the entrance of a defile, which they 
could have defended against very superior nmnbera. Pbillp, in order 
to draw them from their strong position, foiled a letter from him- 
self to Antipater, stating that he had postponed his expedition to 
Amphissn, and was about to march instantly for Thrace, where he 
lieard the people were rising. He contrived that this letter should 
&11 into the hands of the enemy. Chares and Frozenus, deceived 
s contents, neglected their guard of tbe pass: upon which 
Wbilip, marching through without opposition, surprised and routed 
^eir army, and af^rwarda made himself master of Amphissa.' 
iBwhines bitteriy reproaches Demosthenes for bavins' '^i^^ "'^ "'^^ 
l(marle.i to the Amphissiana, and for having thus divided the forces 
it the allies, and enabled Philip to attach and defeat them separately. 
Jor this there may be better ground tlian fbr most of his charges. 
'Vhe defeat of the mercenaries was a severe loss and discouragement 
I to the allies, and perhaps it might have been avoided by keeping the 
whole array together. While the generals are chargeable with the 
immediate miscarriage, it is very possible that tbe plan of operations 
was badly designed.' 

Philip, having inflicted due puoisbment on the vonquislied people 

mUbt peaoe." (History of Greece, si. 889.) The word •aiarpei'av how- 
r^Ver points to an not done rather than one proponed to be dono : while 
f Hie conteit indicatoB that the main body at tlie Athenian troops wa* not 
Mparated from the Bmotian. A reinftirccmeot may have beee cid its 
way from Athena, which the Bceotarcha urderod t<> return, with a re- 
quest that the Atheniani would deliberate on the queBtiou of peaoe. 
That they did deliberate appears from Plutarch, fVii Pbocioii, 16,} 
which Orote ivith muoh probability refers to this period. 

' Pulvienus, Strateg. ir. o. 2, s, S, ooafirmcd by Diuarehas, Contr. 
Denuwth. B9. 'Eiri it TOif Sevon TOif etc 'A/ifiaanv OT^^Jsytioi npo^iro; 
i win^or/)t (yevrro, and the passage of .^Jschines cited below. 

* jEiohiuee. Contr. Cteaiph. 74, He HccoeeB DemostheDes of takiuK 
tbe public money to pay uierceoary troops who did Di>t exiat; alao, of 
nuking a. profit of Ihosa who were lent to the AmphiaBiaDB. Ha aays 
that he liiiuBelf protested against this last measure, but does not atltte 
apoa vhat pounds. 
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of Amphissa,'and having thus performed his promise to the Amphic- 
tyons, and given them increased confidence in his fortune and abil^ 
ity, resolved vigorously to push the war against the Athenians and 
Thebans. The intermediate steps are unknown to us. It appears, 
however, that shortly after the midsummer of 338 B.C., by which 
time he had received strong reinforcements from Macedonia, he was 
in a condition to strike a decisive blow. The allies, after the loss 
which they had sustained, retreated from Phocis, and took up a 
defensive position in Boeotia ; whither Philip speedily followed them, 
taking (as it seems) the easiest road which led by the vale of the 
Ceph&us from Panopeus to Chaeronea.^ Finding that they were 
posted on a hill commanding one of the passes, he began to ravage 
and plunder the adjacent country ; upon which the allies quitted 
their vantage-ground, and descended into the plain to offer him 
battle.^ They met not far from Chaeronea ; PMlip encamping on 
the banks of the Cephisus, the Greeks near the temple of Hercules, 
on a stream called Hsemon. Plutarch says, he remembered an oak 
near the Cephisus, which the people of the country called Alexan- 
der's oak, because his tent was pitched under it.* Philip's army 
numbered above thirty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, con- 
sisting of Macedonians and troops from Thessaly and the north. The 
allied army, composed of Athenians, Thebans, Achaeans, Corinth- 
ians and Phocians, were, according to Diodorus, inferior in number ; 
according to Justin, greatly superior. The chief difference lay in 
the quaUty of the troops and their commanders." ^ 

* Grote thinks it may be gathered from Diodorus, xviii. 66, that the 
sacred domain was restored, and those Amphissians who had taken a 
leading part against Delphi were banished. (History of Greece, xi 68*7.) 

' Pausanias, x. 4 ; x, 35. Strabo, ix. 407. 

* Polysenus, Strateg. iv. 2. 14. 

* Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. 7. Vit. Demosth. 19. He cites an ancient 
oracle, which thus predicted of the battle : — 

T^f IttI OepfiudovTi fidxvc dTTuvevOe yevoifiTiv 
AleTog iv v€(J>eeaai koI yept 6ij7}(TaadaL, 
KXatei 6 viKijOel^f 6 d^ vLKrjaag dTroXuAe. 

Of which one explanation was, that the river Hsemon, which flows into 
the Cephisus, was anciently called Thermodon, but after the battle got 
a new name from the carnage which polluted its waters. A different 
explanation however was given, as he tells us, by Duris. 

* Diodo.*u8, xvi. 85. Justin, ix. 3. Pausanias, vii. 6, 5 ; x. 3, 4. Strabo, 
ix, 414. The account of Diodorus, as to the number of the Greek army, 
seems nearer the truth than that of Justin. The Theban and Athenian 
civic force would hardly exceed 22,000 foot. The AchaBans, (judging 
from the succor which they lent in the Sacred War,) we may set dowu 
at 2,000 : the Corinthians and Phocians at about the same. The mer- 
eenaries who returned to their standards, and i^mVA^ ^TCL^^sKsc^ks^^^^sE^^ 
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ana had never yet fairiy tried their strength a 
f southern Greece, Pbilip had frequently cscono- 
es of the Atheninna In Thrace and Macedonia, and 
A generally, but not always, oTercorne them. He hnd defeated 
b standing army of Onooiarchus ; saperior on the whole to any 
' 'uh a sii^e Greek state could have broa^t into the field, yet 
•isiing <£iefly of mercenanea, not animated (it might be ihougfal) 
■ e spirit of citizen-soldieta fighting for their cotintry. Hehad 
og^ed in a lairpitehed batue with the heavy-armed io&iitry 
' of Athens, Thebes, or Sparta, the leading i™iblica of Greece. The 
present confederacy was the most formidable 'which had yet been 
arrayed against him ; nor could he hare been entirely free from mis- 
givings as to the result. We can not doiibt^ therefore, that, in order 
to dedde so important a contest, Philip took every precaution whidi 
bManie a prudent commander ; and that he had collected around 
Iiim not only a force powerfiil in point of numbers, but the flower 
of the Macedonian army, and especially the celebrated phalanx, 
Tvhich he had brought to perfection by his own truning and disci- 
pline.' Of thja it may here be proper to give a brief description. 

The Macedonian pbalanx, as organized by Phihp, vras an improve- 
rient on the orJer of b.ittle already in use omong the Greeks.^ The 
long line of heavy-uiTned inCintry, standing with spear and shield 
in close arra^, was called a plialanx.' In tins way most of the 
Greek rnmbhcan armies were drawn up for battle, the depth of the 



line varying according to 
loponneaon war, the Lacer 



At Mantinea, in the Fe- 
■ere drawn up in a line of 
four hundred and forty-eight men, eight dtep.* At Leuctra the 
Lacedierooiuans stood twelve deep, the Thebans fifty deep.' The 
Boldiers held their spears couched m two liands, the lefl arm being 
passed through the ring of the shield, which was also suspended by 
a thong from the neck, and covered the whole body down to tha 

from other states, may be reckoned at 4.000 or G.OOO. Id number of 
cnvalry Pliilip wa» most probably superior. 

' Mitford lu his History of Greece, vol. iv. e. 42, %. 4, otmtfindB Ihnt 
FbUip's viai a miaeellaneoua Amphietyooic army, with n email propor- 
tion of Ma««doiiiaaa. Bad probably without the phalanx. In support of 
his opmion he cites Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 123. which however ia 

' DiodoruB, xvi. 8. 'EjrEwJ^oe Si (laZ rjii T^f ^(Hoj70f Tranvonira nol 
KaranKfv^, iii/aiaiiiitvoc rhv tv Tfwjo tuv i/piiuv nvvaaniafiou, KU 
vpa-TOf rnrvtet^aaTO n}v WitKeiavit^ ^lilayya. He refere, as PolyNlU 
does, to the deeeriptlous of the close ranks {irvv-val fuTiayyti^ in Homer. 
See niad. xiiL 131 ; ivl £14. 

" Hanca ttrl fd^yyoc uycii; opposed to Kari Kt, 
8d Xenoph. Anftb. vl o, E, s. 25, Xvyiv is aJiU. 

* Thncydides, v. 63. 
^ * XMOphoD, Bellen. vi, c 4,«. lb 
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knee.* In this order they made their charge, generally at a running 
pace, endeavoring to bear down the enemy by the force and pressure 
of their spears. Troops unprovided with good defensive armor were 
unable to withstand the shock of the heavy-armed G-reeks. Thus 
the Athenians at Marathon, and the Spartans at Plataea proved 
themselves superior to the numerous hosts of Darius and Xerxes : 
after which the Persian infantry never dared to face the Q-reek in a 
fair field of battle. 

Philip, having in his younger days seen and admired the well- 
trained battalions of Thebes, determined to introduce a similar dis- 
cipline into the Macedonian army. He formed his phalanx upon 
the general model of the Q-reek, making some alterations which he 
thought would increase its efficiency. He adopted the shield and 
other defensive armor of the Greek infantry, but lengthened the 
spear and the sword, as Iphicrates had done for his Peltastae. The 
Macedonian spear, called sanssa, was at first sixteen cubits or 
twenty-four feet long, though afterwards reduced to twenty-one 
feet.2 The tactical arrangements, which Arrian and other writers 
describe as in use under Alexander or his-successors, were substan- 
tially the same as those adopted by Philip. The whole phalanx, 
containing from sixteen to eighteen thousand men, was divided into 
battalions, each of which was drawn up sixteen deep.* The file was 
halved or doubled, if occasion required ; but sixteen was the ordi- 
nary depth. When the phalanx advanced to the attack, there was 
a distance of three feet between the soldiers both in rank and file ; 
the first five ranks couched their sarissas,* so that those of the first 
rank projected fifteen feet in fi:ont, those of the second rank twelve 
feet, those of the third nine, those of the fourth six, and those of 
the fifth three. Thus the soldiers in the first rank were guarded by 
five spears projecting on each side. The sixth and hinder ranks held 
their spears uplifted, resting on the shoulders of those before, and 

Srotecting them in some measure from the arrows and missiles that 
ew over their heads. The pressure fi:om behind added to the force 

' The arms of the dirXirijc are oomprehensiyely described by ^schy- 
luB in the Perssd, v. 243 : — 

'Eyxv aradala Koi (ftepdaiTLfieg aayai. 

The spear for standing fight, and covering shield. 

He carried also, but seldom used, a short sword ; and wore a helmet, 
cuirass, and greaves. 

' Polybius, xviii 12. Karii [itv r^ k^ dpxvc i>n66eocv kKKatdeKa 
nrixi^v, Kard d^ tt^v dpjLtoy^v lijv irpibg r^ d?ii}6eiav deKareaadpuv. 

' Id later times it was divided into ten battalions, each containing 
sixteen hundred men, a hundred in rank, and sixteen in file. (Livy, 
xxxvii. 40.) If all the battalions were in line, the whole phalanx would 
occupy about three-fifths of a mile. 

* Supposing the spear to be of twenty-one feeU 
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r of i-he wliole battoiion, by rendering it Lmpossiblo for tlie front ranles 

Suuh WHS (he phalanx, whcise vet; aspect, two centuries after its 
Gist rorninUoQ, struck I'aulus ^mUius with disma;." Encoimteted 
(hint to front, and upon ground favorable to ito operations, it was, 
aa Polybius affiriua, irresdatible.^ lu defeels were, that it 'was wt- 
wiuldy oud slow in its moveuentSi and not a^iipt«d to varieties oC 
place anJ occasion. The perfect order and regularity, which were 
raquired for its effident action, could not well be maintained oxcept 
upon level ground, free from impediniBnta, Buch as treea, bushes, 
ditchc^ streams, and the hke. A pUn perfectiy suitable Ibr Ibe 
movements of so lai^ a body could not always be found. Again, 
it could not act with advantago, if vigorously assailed in the Sank 
imd rear. The wheeling round to meet a flank attack was a difficult 
md duageroua evolutioa in tiie presence of an active enemy ;* and 
if the phalanx were threatetied on both sides, and the rear had to 
face about, every step which it mode in advance had a tendency to 
open the files and break the continuity of the mass. Once ttirown 
into disorder, the complex machine became utterly useless, and the 
individual soldier with his long weapon was ill fitted for a hand-to- 
band combat All these defects fully appeared in the wars will) the 
Bomaii!! : c^ipecially at Pydna, where the legionaries, attacking tit^ 
[ UBcedoniiina on all sides at once, disordered their ranks, and i^ '" 
n at the opeuin^'s, slaughtered tbem almost without n 



and 1^1^^ 
HacedoDU, 



' FolybiuB, xviii. IS, 18. 

' Polybiua, Fragmentum, xxix. 6. Livy, xL 40, auppl, 
(dlcbator interim ^milius: utque aspexit quum reliqui 

los qui ID pbalaiigem cuutiibuti eraut, partira olyp^is, partim cetria 
inieii) detractiB. tnclinatiBque una aiguo BarisBia. excipicnt^ Kiiina- 
n impotiUD, admiratns et ilLini deuaatorum Bgminum ftrmitalem, 
Laf vnllum proteutis aariBsis borreos, etupam aimul et terrore pereulsus 
Last, tauquam □□□ aliud unquam tarn terribile Bpectacutum coikBpicBCUS : 
■c poatea id snptua conimeinorare et pi's ae ferre aoUtua est." 
, ' Polybius, zviil 13 — 15. The advantagea and disadviuitjigea of the 
phalanx, as compared with the Raman legioD, are here fully ftet torHL 
A Bond duaoriptiira ia given in Bollan'a Anoient History, lib. av. b.1. 

* Polybiua, xviii. 9. T^r ii ruv faXayyirun xp"'^: ilivvaTov KoBea- 
Tumi! in imaiio?.!,!; uni Kof avSpa KivSvpticiv. Theie roBnoeuvreB WBr» 
perhaps better executed in Philip's and Alexander's time than in the 
later periods to which Polybius has reference. See Arriao's deBcription 
of Aleiander'B Hrrangementa before the battU of Arbela: (Anab. iii. IS.) 
fram which indeed it appears that the light troopB were called in aid, to 
|{rotect the phalanx from attacha on the flank and rear. 
- . ' When the ItnliaiiB attempted to oloae with the front ranks, and 
break their pikes, tliey fared do better than the PersmoB did at Platiea. 
" ' f, xliv. 4U, Biippl. 3.) " Illi prDBlansas Macedonum hustaa ant ferro 
umbone impellere, aut nudie etiam iuterdom m 
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The Greeks however, who fought the Macedonians in their own 
way, ranks meeting and spears crossing in the accustomed fashion, 
allowed them the foil advantage of their improved organization and 
discipline. 

While the phalanx constituted the main strength of Philip's army, 
it was supported by other .troops, which had often followed him to 
victory. There were the foot guards, * who had been long talked of 
in Greece ; from whom afterwards were taken the Hypaspists of 
Alexander, a body of men who wore the long shield of the phalanx, 
but carried shorter spears and lighter armor. Of these there were 
about six thousand. A select body of them, distinguished for their 
superior bravery, were called Argyraspids, from the bright silver 
plates on their shields.^ Light troops of various kinds, slingers, 
archers, and javelin-men, were furnished by the Thracians, Paeonians, 
lUyrians, Agrianians,^ and other warlike tribes of the north, who 

tere. Hi ambabus firmiter comprehensas tantd vi adigere in temere ao 
furore cseco ruentes, ut transfossis scutis loricieque transfixos etiam ho- 
mines super capita projicerent." ^^milius however soon discovered the 
true way of proceeding : (Ibid, suppl. 4.) " Animadvertit peritus dux 
non stare ubique confertam illam hostium velut compagem, eamque de- 
hiscere identidem quibusdam intervallis, sive ob iDsequalitatem soli, sive 
ob ipsam porrectaB m immensum frootis loDgitudinem, dum qui superiora 
occupare conantur ab inferiora tenentibus, vel tardiores a citatioribus, 
et progredientes a subsistentibus, instantes denique host! ab impulsis, 
inviti licet, necessario divelluntur. Ergo ut omnino rumperet ordinem 
hostium, et inexpugnabilem illam universsB phalangis vim in multa mi- 
Dutatim prcelia carperet, imperat suis, ut iDtenti quacunque umas ngere 
hostilem aciem viderint, illuc quisque impetu ioferantur, seque cuneutim 
in hiantia vel tantillum spatia insinuantes strenue rem agant.'' The 
result is described with equal clearness : (Ibid. 41.) " Neque ulla evi- 
dentior causa victoriae fuit, quam quod multa passim proelia erant, qu£e 
fluctuantem turb&runt primo, deinae disjecerunt phalangem; cujus con- 
fertse et intentis borrentis hastis intolerabiles vires sunt; si carptim 
aggrediendo circumagere immobilem longitudine et gravitate bastam 
cogas, confusd strue implicantur ; si vero ab latere aut ab tergo aliquid 
tumultus increpuit, ruinse modo turbantur. Sicut turn adversus cater- 
vatim incurrentes Romanos et interrupts multifariam acie obviam ire 
cogebantur ; et Romani, quacunque data intervalla essent, insinuabant 
ordines suos. Qui, si universe acie in frontem adversus instruetam 
phalangem conourrissent, quod Pelignis principio pugnae incaut^ con- 
gressis adversus cetratos evenit, induissent se hastis, nee confertam 
aciem sustinuissent. 

* Ile^tTaLpou Demosthenes, Olynth. ii 23. 01 iTcaairKTral rdv iraU 
pov. Arrian, Anab. i. 14. 

' Diodorus, xvii. 57. Td ruv * Apyvpaantduv ireCdv ruyuay dia^epov rij 
re rCtv onTnov Xa/nrporijTi kol ry tC)v uvdpav upern. Justin, xii 7. 

* These four people are described by Alexander as Tovg evpuaroTu- 
Tnvg re tuv Kara r^v Eipuntiv koX fiaxtiiUTuTovq* ArriaxL^ A.\i3B)a»AL*l» 
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. _re now annexed to the Maceiioman empire. The PEeonians and 
Thraciaoa supplied squadrons of light horse : Uie heavy cavaliy 
ae from Kbcedonia and Theasaly.' It is not unlikely liiat ihere 
re ^wliana in Philip's army ; as that people, afW^rards the 
' deadly eoemiea of Msoedonia, were now nmkod umoiig hia aDiea.' 
The choicest of the troops opposed to him were the hwivy-arraed 
of Tiiebos and Athena. Twenty years before, the ThebauB were 
conaidered the beat aoldiera of Greece. The military eserrasea, to 
which they partly owed their pre-eminence, were probably not dis- 
continued ; yet, Uiat their di^ipUne and energy had greatly dedincd 
Guice the battle of Mantjoea, is shown by the events of Uie Sacred 
War, Among the A^enian ranks there were plenty of brave men; 
the whole body of them were animated with a good spirit ; but they 
were duScient in that training, which teaches soldiers to act in oom- 
bination, and converla a multitude into an army. It bad been the 
boaat of Perictea, that hia countrymen fought well enough by their 
native raloiv and did not need to prepare themselves by laborious 
drilling.' But Delium and many other battles proved how unsafe it 
was to rely upon such a principle. In tha time of Pericles, indeed, 
the constant service for wHdi Athenian citizens were caBed out 
was of itself a species of training. At this time they were Lttle 
used to serving in person ; many of them, bad never seen the faea 
of an enemy in the field, and knew little of the art and pracb'ce of 
war beyond the use of their arms, which they learned in early years, 
How could such men, a, mere national militia, he a match for the 
veterans of Philip, who had not only been the viclors in numerous 
battles, but even in time of peace w^ere exercised in toilsome 
marches, to keep them in perpetual activity?* 

But if the soldiers of the aflied army were not equal to iJiose of 
Philip, still less were their commanders to be compared with him. 
Well might tiey have exclaimed — " Oh for one hour of Epaminon- 
daa !" He woijdd have contrived some means, by charging on the 
flanks of the phalanx or otherwise, to counteract the sMllfn! tactics 
of his adversary and turn the fortune of the day. But there was 
no man at all equal to the emergency. Phocion had been absent in 
the .^gean when hostilities began ; on his return to Athens he de- 
clared himself favorable to peace ; perhaps he expressed himself too 

' Alexander led from Europe an equal number of Macedonian ami 
Tbessalian horse, fifteen hundred of encli. (DiodoruB, xvlL 17.) Philip'i 
array at ChEeronea could nut iiavc differed mudi from ttiat which fol- 
lowed hia son ioto Asia a f«w years after. See the descriptiuoi in 
Arrian, Anab. i. U; ii. B ; iii. 11, 12. ThirlwaU, History of Qreete, Ti 
147—149. 



* Seeai 



i.pp._; 



i, S89. 



• Thuoydidos, iL 3 

' Polyffluus, Strateg. iv, 2, e. 
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BtiTongly against the war, and this prevented his obtaining an ap- 
pointment, for which, of all his countrymen, he was the best J&ttedL^ 
The Athenians were now conmianded by Lysicles, Chares, and Stra- 
tocles ; the Thebans by Theagenes ; none of them fit to be at the 
head of an army. Demosthenes was with them, sanguine himself 
as to the result, and advising them to seek the enemy in spite of 
discouraging omens and unpropitious sacrifices :^ but he could ren- 
der no service in the hour of battle. 

For a description of the battle itself we have but scanty materials. 
The best history of it is to be found in the comparison of the two 
armies. A few special incidents only are recorded. Athenians and 
Thebans rushed upon the bristling forest of sariss&s, and fought witli 
a valor worthy of ancient times and of a better fate. It is said that 
Philip, knowing the Athenians to be impetuous in onset but incapa- 
ble of endurance, ordered his soldiers to keep on the defensive till 
the strength of theif adversaries was exhausted. At one point so 
furious an attack was made by Stratocles, that the Macedonian line 
gave way ; Stratocles drove before him the retreating phalangites, 
crying — "Let us chase them to Macedon;" but pressing on too 
h£^tily, he threw his own troops into disorder ; when Philip directed 
a timely charge which put them to the rout. On the other wing 
Alexander, supported by the ablest of his father's generals, was 
opposed to the Thebans, and was the first to charge the hitherto 
invincible Sacred band. The contest was bloody, and for a long 
time doubtfiiL Alexander made extraordinary efforts to prove him- 
self worthy of the post assigned to him. The Thebans, after obsti- 
nately disputing every inch of ground, yielded at last to the superior 
strength of then: opponents. As soon as they had given way, Philip, 
determined not to be outdone by his son, led his phalanx in person 
against the Athenian line, and decided the victory. A fearful slaugh- 
ter was made of the allied army, now broken on all sides. Of the 
total loss of the Thebans we have no account. Their general The- 
agenes was slain, ^ and the three hundred of the Sacred Band fell 

* Plutarch, Vit. Phocion, 16. 

* j^schines reproaches him for this : and also for his sneeriDg at the 
Delphian oracle, which they had proposed to consult, and saying that 
the priestess philippised. (Contr. Ctesiph. 12.) Oi irepl tovtuv 'Afiei- 
vidSijg fihf Tcpov'keyev ev2.al3€iodai Kai nefnreiy elg AeTupovg knepijao/Lievovc 
Tdv 6edv 6ti xp^ irpaTTeiVj ^ijfioadev^c ^^ avrD^ye i^LkLirm^eLv ttjv tlvdiav 
^aKCJVf uKaiSevTog dv kclI drcoXavuv koI i/iirnr^dfievog r^f SiSofievTjg v<^* 
i)fiC>v ai)T(fi ^ovaiag ; ov rd reXevTalov ddvrov koI dKaTJiieprjrciv ovruv ruf 
lepCfV k^Eirew^e Todg OTpaTiurag M tov rcpodijXov Kivihvov. Conf. Cice- 
ro, De Divmat ii. 61. 

* Dinarcbus, seemingly without cause, denounces him as a traitor; 
'AvOpoTTog uTVxric koI oupodoKog. (Contr. Demosth. 99.) Timoclea, who 
after the capture of Thebes pushed the Thraclan soldier into the well, 
was his siftter. (Plutarch, Vit Alexand. 1 2. Polysmia^ Btt^tA.ss,.%>2^. ^S^N 
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wde b; sido, perishing to a man. Of Uie AlhcmEiDS there ftJ] more 
thtui a tliousiiiid, and two thousand weri: taken prisoutirs. Demos- 
theues, who had fought in the ranks, esci^ed with the fugitives to 
Athuns. 1q one short day ail hia lofty hopies had been OTCTthrown: 
bU his toils and labors for the safety of hia country and the inde- 
pendence of Greece had been rendered fruitless.' — "Hie dies om- 
vetsee Qnecira eC gloriam dominationis et Tetustisaimam libertatem 

Thenewsof this dreadful calamity waa speedily brought toAtlxens. 
It ia said to hare killed Isoorates, who at the age of ninety-eight 
was in tlie full poBsesaion of hia health end faculties, but now di- 
Btained from food, heart-broken at the sad tiding of his country's 
defeat.^ The general grief and terror may well be imagined; but 
they are described to u3 by an eye-witness.* It was uncertain for 
the moment, how many of the citizens had been siain or capUirei 
Almost all capable of bearing arms, between the ageaof twenty wid 
fifty, had been sent out: and the hopes of defending Athens seemed 
Ut rest upon those who were past the age of active service. Women, 
were seen standing at their doors in an agony of distress, asking 
every one that passed if their husbands, fathers, sons, or brothers 
were alive. Old and infirm men were walking about the streeta 



' DiodoruB, ivL 8B. PaoBaniaa, U. 40. Plutarch. Vit. Aleiaud. T; 
Vit Pelopid. 18. Demoathenea, De Coroa 014. DemadeB, Fragment. 
173. Poljatnua, Strateg. iv, S, s. 2, iuid a. 7. What ia told in thie buok 
of Stmtaclea, is attributed to Tbeagcuca in viiL 4U. That DemDeUieDeB 
was accuBed of oowardiee in the field, of haying Bhaoiefnllj deaerled liis 
post and tbrown away hb shield, is well known. (See DinarcbuB. Coutr. 
DemnBth. Dl. .^avhinos. Contr. Ctosiph. 74. 76, 89.) But, aa Grote oV 
BarveB, tho contianed aoofidence and reepoot ahown to him by hie coun- 
trymen prove that they did uot credit these charges. It eeema that b» 
only Bbared in the general flight of the army. A etory ia told in the 
LircB uf the Ten Orators, p. 846 — that, ae bo waa numing away, his 
cloak wna canght by a bramble, and he, thinking the pursuers were be- 
hind him, cried Zaiypii, " Take me alive I" Thia looka very like on in- 

' Justin, is. 8. Compare Lycurgna, Contr. Leoorat 1G4. 'A^n yip 
oirai Tc rbv 0iov fiiTJ^ln^nu Kai rit njf 'EUSucIof *ii dinj^Eiaii prrinmr 

■ """ " '" i. 18. Tljitis'Thv uyyOSav T!/i tu Xniputieia fiaxv! i^-yV- 






cai tTs7,ciniacv iBcTioimii. Milton refers 

As that diahooeet victory 
At ClluBi'ooen, fntal to hTjerty, 
Killed with report Uiat old man eloquent. 

Tbe &ct however boa been conteated. See Mitford's diaquiaLtioi 
end of aectJoD B, chap. 42, voL iv. of Mb lliatory of Greecu. 
* Ii/cuigiu, Contri Leocrat. 110, 163, 153. 
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witli their mantles doubled up, as if girding themselves to perform 
the duties of the yoimg. As the fiigitives successively flocked in, 
the real extent of the c&aster was ascertained, and the people, rally- 
ing from their first dismay, hastened to meet as became them the 
distressing exigency of the hour. It was no longer possible to act in 
co-operation with tiie Thebans ; each of the allied cities was thrown 
entirely upon its own resources: and it was uncertain against which 
of them the conqueror would first advance. It was necessary to put 
Athens in a condition to sustain a siege, and that without any delay. 
Resolutions for that purpose, framed chiefly by Hyperides and De- 
mosthenes, were immediately passed in fuU assembly, ordering 
(among other things) that the women and children should be brought 
in from the country; that the generals should be empowered to 
require for garrison duty the services of all residents in Athens, 
whether citizens or foreigners; that the members of the council 
should go down in arms to the Piraeus, and execute what measures 
they thought best for its security ; that slaves bearing arms for the 
commonwealth should be emancipated, aliens be made citizens, and 
the disfranchised restored to their rights. Energetic measures were 
taken for the restoring and strengthening the fortifications. Men of 
every age lent a helping hand for the national defense. The country 
(says Lycurgus) contributed her trees, the dead their sepulchres, the 
temples their arms. Patriotic citizens came forward with large 
donations of money for the public service, Demosthenes himself 
contributed liberally towards the repair of the walls, which he had 
been appointed to superintend. It was fiirther deemed expedient 
to solicit aid from some of the nearest friendly states. Embassies 
were sent to Troezen and Epidaurus : and subsidies were collected 
from some of the nearest islands. Demosthenes, who was sent on 
one of these expeditions, is reproached for it by jEschines and Di- 
narchus, as if he had deserted his country for fear of the enemy. 
We learn from Dinarchus, however, that Demosthenes was by a 
decree of the people appointed envoy, and it appears that at this 
time, notwithstanding tiie unfortunate issue of hiis counsels, he con- 
tinued to enjoy the confidence of the Athenians ; for not only did 
they pass divers decrees which he had moved for the public safety, 
but they appointed him to hold the office of a commissioner of grain, 
and afterwards conferred upon him a still higher proof of their es- 
teem, by selecting him to speak the funeral oration in honor of their 
fellow-citizens who had fallen in battle. Further, when his adver- 
saries, thinking their position strengthened by the peace, assailed 
Demosthenes with indictments and other legal proceedings, he ob- 
tained a triumphant acquittal upon all ^ 

' Lycurgus, Cont. Leoerat. 149, 163. Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 
100. ^scbines, Contr. Ctesiph. 16. Demosthenes, De Coron. 267 285, 
809, 810, 820, 821, 829. Plutarch, Vit Dec. Orat 84ft, 
Voi^ IL—S 
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To the general xeol di^layed by the dtizens of Athens a few 
disgraceful cxceptiona are recorded. There were men who left or 
attempted to Jeave the city, in order to secure themselTes and Ibeir 
binilies: and the example was uansidered so dangerous, that a 
special decree was passed, making it tcuttsonuble to desert the 
country in such a way, Ooe man who had embarked for Samos 
was apprehended by the Council of Areopagusj and on the same 
day sentenced to death. Autoljous, an Areopngiw, was condemned 
for having sent away his wife and children, liiough he himself 
remiuned in Athens. But the most remakable case ia that of Leo- 
crates; who, as soon as he had heard that the battle waa lost, 
soiled away clandestinely with all his family and moveable efiecta to 
Rhodes, where he reported that Athens was taken, that PirKus was 
besieged, and he was the only person who had escaped. The 
EhodWf^ beUeving his story, sent out cniisera to commit piracy in 
the .^^an ; and the merchants in the harbor unshipped the com 
and oUier gooiis which they were about to export to Alliens. 
When the real truth became known, Leocrates quitted fihodes^ and 
oame ta Uve at Megara, contriving by means oi his friends to sell 
what properly he had left at Athens. Alter the lapse of seven years 
he returned to his country, and was impeached by Lycurgus in the 
manner already mentioned. ' 

While we admire the spirit with which the people of Athens bore 
up against their misfortunes, and the generous sup[)ort which they 
gave to Detnostlieues in the hour of his humiliatioti, one is sony to 
find an act of the Atheitian pubhc recorded, which it is imposdble 
to view vrith the same approving eye. Lysiclea, wlio had com- 
manded the army at Cheeronea, waa on the accusation of Lycurgus 
brought to trial, condemned, and esecutcd, apparently for no other 
reason than because he had lost the battle. Mitford conceives it to 
have been a bold stroke of the war party, who, knowing that popu- 
lar vengeance would demand a victim, resolved to sacrifice Lysicles 
to secure their own safety.^ Thirlwall seems to think, that the 
oharacter of Lycurgus the prosecutor affords some proof of the just- 
ness of the sentence.* The extract from his speech, iiresorved lo 
us by Diodorus, exhibits the Spartan-like severity of the speJcer's 
chataeter, bnt indicates no special ground of cowardice or miscon- 
duct, distinguishing the case of Lysicles from that of his colleagues 
or any other unfortunate generals. His words are these:' — " You, 
Lysicles, were the commander l a tliousand citizens have fidlen; 
two thousand have been made captive ; a trophy has been ruisod 

' Lycurgus, Contr. Lcocrat, 149, lEO. .^Bchiuea, Contr. CtesifdL S>. 

■ M&ord, History of Greece, vol. iv. c. 42, fl. 6. 
* Thblwftll, History of Greece, vi 12. 
, ' Diodorus, xtL 33. 
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ag^ednst Athens; and the whole of Greece is in servitude. When all 
tms has taken place under your conduct and command, dare you to 
live, and to behold the light of the sun, and to make your appear- 
ance in the market-place : you that are a monument of shame and 
di ^a ce to your country ?" 

Whether the Athenians with all their preparations could have 
successfully defended themselves against ]Phihp*s army, had he ad- 
vanced to besiege Athens, was not put to the trial Philip adopted 
such prudent and conciliatory measures, that they were tempted to 
abandon the high ground of resistance to Macedonian power, and 
to accept terms of peace which he prescribed. It is said that in the 
first moment of victory Philip gave way to feelings of indecent tri- 
umph, and insulted over his fallen enemies. Having drunk to ex- 
cess at the banquet, he walked over the field of battle, and sang in 
iambic verse the prefatory words of Demosthenes' decree, stamping 
with his feet and dancing to the cadence. ^ Visiting the Athenian 
prisoners, he derided their misfortunes, and was rebuked by De- 
mades in the manner already related.^ These were but the intem- 
perate sallies of the moment It is said however, that he at first 
refiised the Athenians the customary permission to bury their dead, 
which they had sent a herald to demand. His object in so doing 
perhaps was, to prevent their opening any communication with the 
Thebans: and he may for prudential reasons have assumed an ap- 
pearance of rigor, which he never meant really to exercise. Cer- 
tain it is, he very quickly decided upon adopting lenient measures 

* Plutarch, Vit Demosth. 20— 

AijfioaOeveg AijfioaOevovg TLaiavuvg rad' elirev. 

In the Life of Pelopidas (18) be is represented to have expressed his 
admiration of the Sacred Band, whose bodies he saw on the field. 

' Ante, p. 327. It may be thought that Demades, who is said to 
have been long before this engaged in the cause of Philip, would not 
have ventured to use such freedom with him. Demades however -was a 
strange compound. It is certain that he was a man of consummate as- 
surance ; and it is not at all imlikely that he may have taken this way 
of introducing himself to Philip. The positive testimonv of Diodorus is 
not lightly to be rejected ; for, with all his faults of omission and negli- 
gence, he is too honest to record any thing destitute of authority. The 
accounts of Philip's conduct given by Diodorus and Plutarch are seem- 
ingly indeed at variance with those of other writers. Justin says, (iv. 4) 
— " Hujus victoriaB callide dissimulata Isetitia est Denique non solita 
sacra Philippus illA die fecit : non in convivio risit : non ludos inter epu- 
las adhibuit ; non coronas aut unguenta sumpsit ; et, quantum in illo 
fuit, ita vicit ut victorem nemo sentiret" Compare iElian. Var. Hist 
viii 16. The different statements are perhaps not irreconcilable. Philip 
assumed a grave and severe deportment ; but it gave way on one or two 
occaaions to a fit of intemperance. What is more likely 9 
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towards the Albeni&na. He entered into oonfidential ( 
with. Demadea, who must have been already known to him as aa 
opponent of Demosthenes ond tlie war party at Alliens; and whom 
he found to be a maa of agreeable manners, and likely to be a lee- 
fu! instrument to serve his present purposes. The orator donbtleaj 
exerted Lis powers of persuasion to recommend a mild and padfic 
policy: and a careful reflection upon his posidonand prospects coo- 
■vinoed Philip, that it was wiser to conciliate the Atlieniana than lo 
drive them to desperation.' He therefore intimated his wUHngneM 
to restore the Atiieninn prisoners without ransom : he burned the 
bodies of the slain, and sent a deputation carrying their bones to 
Athens. It was headed by his son Alexander and Antipater, who 
comraunioalad the terms upon which he waa wiUing to treat tor 
peace. These, though not honorable, were much better than the 
Athenians had expected, and tlicy were favorably received by the 
people ; the war party could not venture under existing circum- 
stances to advise a prolonged resistance. Deroades, who had been 
sent home for this very puqiose, framed a treaty of peace, which he 
carried in the assembly without any opposition: by the terms of 
which the Athenians renounced all their pret/insioiis to naval aover- 
eigtity, and all their dominions in Cie .^gsan sea, except Ijemnoa, 
Itcbrus, and Samos. Virtually, though not in words, they acknowl- 
edged Philip as the head of Hie Hellenic community. In exchange 
for these concesriona, ihey obtained peace and presL'nt security, and 
s return of their prisoners ; likewise Ihe city of Oropu?, which was 
transferred to them from the Thebaos, but to recover which inBUoh 
a way was more of a disgrace than an advantage. Voles of honor 
to Phihp were passed in the assembly on the motion of Demades; 
who now, together with the other memberB of his party, began to 
regain credit and iufluence in Athens, .^schines boasted that he 
was on terms of friendship with the king of Macedon, and went on 
an embassy to his camp. Submission aisd subserricncy were the 
order of tie day. " 

' Fhilip'B title to the praise, wbicb Falybius bestows upon bim toi 
hia lenity to Athena, is upon good grounds disputed by bt^tb Thirlwall 
and Grote. The former observes, that after Mb severity to Thebea ho 
had the less reason to dread the hoatility of Athena ; that it was by no 
means certain that he could hove made himself master of the oJty and 
PirtBOB : the danger of a failure, and even the ineonvenienoB of delay, 
was greater than the advnolage to be reaped from it ; he had mare 
briUlimt objects in view i time was precious to bim, and it would have 
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While Philip was carrying on peaceful negotiation with Athens, 
he was taking measures of a very different character against the 
Thebans. Towards them his conduct was as harsh as it was lenient 
to their aUies. He not only exacted ransom for their prisoners, but 
made them pay a price for the burial of their dead. Yet this was 
nothing in comparison with what followed. Very shortly after 
the battle, he contrived to make himself master of Thebes itself. 
Whether he took it by surprise, or whether it was surrendered to 
him by the philippising party or otherwise, we are not informed. 
There are no Theban writers to give us any historical particulars 
about their countrymen. It may be presumed that Philip lost no 
time in following up his victory ; and the severe loss which the 
Thebans had sustained at Ohseronea must have materially impaired 
both their courage and their means for defense. Philip, having got 
possession of the city, treated it as the Spartans had done forty-four 
years before, subjecting it to all the rigors of mihtary occupation. 
A Macedonian garrison was placed in the Oadmea. As a further 
check upon insurrection, Orchomenus and Platsea were re-estab- 
lished, and filled with a population hostile to Thebes. All the Boeo- 
tian towns were declared independent Some of the principal 
Theban statesmen were put to death by Philip's order ; others were 
banished ; their property was seized for his use. He recalled a 
large number of exiles, three hundred of whom he formed into a 
council, invested with summary powers, both executive and judicial 
One of their jtot acts was, to bring their political enemies to trial 
for havinsr sentenced them to exile. The accused gloried in their 
crime, and courted the vengeance that was prepared for them. 
This was but a foretaste of what the unhappy Thebans were to 
suffer under an oligarchy devoted to the conqueror and upheld by 
his troops. Three years of domestic and foreign oppression drove 
them into a new war, which ended in the extirpation of Thebes.^ 

' Diodoru9, xv\. Z*J : xvii. 8, 9, Ac Justin, ix. 4. Dinarchus, Contr. 
Demosth. 92. Pauaaoias. iv. 27 ; ix. 1 and 6. Arrian, Anab. L 1. 
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WHETHER OTEalPHOir BROKE THE LAW. 

The two special grounds upon which .lEBcliines contended that 
Ctesiphon had violated Llie kw, were, 

First, beeauae he had proposed to crown Deracathenea, before be 
hod rendered aa aocount of hia official admimstration, Demostiienes 
having been a conaervatur of walls, and a treasurer of the Thenic 

Secondly, because he had proposed to publish the coronation in 
the theatre of the Diouyaian feativa), at the perlbnnance d the new 
tragedies. 

ta support of the first proposition, .J^scbinea' dies a law which 
expressly forbade the bestowing of a crown upon any magialrftte 
or official peraonage who hod still his account to render. Anticipat- 
ing an objection, that the offices held bj Demoathenea were not 
magiBlracies, such aa the law applied to, but rather inferior agendea 
or employmenta.' he ahowa that by the kw of Athens all offices IC 
which the people elected were to be deemed of a magisterial cliar- 
acter, and that all auperintendents of public worka, and all perGoD$ 
who were intrusted with any of the public money for more iLan 
thirty days, or who held a legal juriBdiction, were to be considered 
aa holding auch offices, and were subject to the usual scrutiny' be- 
fore they entered upon their duties. A conservalar of walk waa 
clearly a superintendent of public works ; and be also pre^ded in 
a court of judicature. Demosthenes had been appointtd to that 
o£Bce by the Pandionion (idbe in pursuance of a, decree of the peo- 
^e, and hadhadthedisburBement of tentalenlaof thepubticinoDe^. 
He had been elected treasurer of the Theoric fund by the people in 
general assembly. It made no difference, whether or not he had 
expended any of his own money gratuitously. He waa liable to 
render an account in one or both of the aforesaid characters, even 
tiough none of the public moneys had p^sed through his handu 
It was a principle of the democracy, that no magisterial functionary 
should be irresponsible. 

fie then proceeds 1a the second pomt,* and produces a law, en- 



^sobineB, CuDtr. Otedph. pjx 
iplotf 



I For QoB part of 
ca— 68. 

* 'EJti/ieJiCiai, diajtovitti, rrpayfiaTcial, eonmimriont, agenciei. 
menii, arc distinguished &om dpxat, magiilejicl ojices. "'' '^ ' 
De Oamitiia. 30S, Ae. 

*■ Jitdaa^ Ckntr. Oteai'ph. SB_fia 
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acting that^ if the council bestowed a crown upon any citizen, it 
should be proclaimed in the council-chamber, if the people, in the 
assembly, but not in any other place ; the object of which law he 
declares to have been, that honors of this kind, which concerned 
the commonwealth and its members only, should not be ostenta- 
tiously displayed before foreigners. Ctesiphon had infringed this 
statute, for the purpose of making an idle parade of his friend's 
honors at the Dionysian festival, when a large number of the Greeks 
were present. 

Upon this part of the case he anticipates the answer which we 
find to have been actually made — yiz. that there was a law which 
permitted crowns to be proclaimed in the theatre, if the people au- 
thorized it by their decree. That law, says -^chines, is not incon- 
sistent with the one upon which I rely : nor indeed can there be two 
inconsistent laws : but it relates to an entirely dififerent matter. A 
bad practice had sprung up ; that men, who possessed influence in 
foreign states, got crowns presented to them by those states, and 
then had them proclaimed in the theatre at home. To put a stop 
to such an objectionable custom, a statute was passed, making it un- 
lawful for crowns given by foreign states to be proclaimed in the 
theatrie, except imder a special resolution of the Athenian people. 
The law which Ctesiphon violated, which defined the places where 
crowns were to be proclaimed, appUed to those which were given 
at home. 

To these arguments Demosthenes makes but a short reply.* He 
does not at aU dispute his general accountability in respect of the 
offices which he had held. He denies, however, that he was ac- 
countable to the state for what he had expended out of his private 
purse ; and he contends that the crown was bestowed upon him, not 
for the acts of which he had an account to render, but for his gifts, 
which were not the subject of account With reject to the place 
of proclamation, he adduces a law (as jEschines had expected) 
seemingly at variance with that on which the prosecution was 
founded, and not admitting the construction which jEschines had 
put upon it. He censures jEschines for misrepresenting the object 
of the lawgiver in fixing the place of proclamation, and not seeing 
that the proclamation was for the benefit of those who conferred, 
not those who received the honor. He refers also to a variety 01 
cases, in which decrees similar to that of Ctesiphon, and imder simi- 
lar circumstances, had been passed in favor of other men. 

With regard to the contradictory laws, we have not sufficient 
data to form an opinion. Each of tie orators accuses the other of 
garbling the law which he cites : and we have not the whole of the 
statutes before us to enable us to see which is right. But the defense 
which Demosthenes sets up as to the time of crowning we have 

1 S«e ante, pp. 46—61. 
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Sttle difficulty in pronouncing to be sophiBtical. The law which m- 
kcted, that no public ^nctiocary ^ho bad DOt passed his audit should 
be crowned, meant that the honor should not be couTerred either 
for official eervicea or on any other account. Besides, the crown 
pven by Ct«siphon to Demostheoea actually purported to bo a re- 
quital of his official services : for those doDaCions to Ibe public, 
■which were specially commended^ related to the business of his ad- 
ministration. In any point of Tiew, therefore, Otesijibon hnd by 
his decree violated ihe letter of the Athenian law : but it is clear 
also, that he violated the spirit of it For a magistrate might be 
very liberal in donations to the public, and yet might in some way 
or other grossly abuse his trust : he mig'ht be generous with the one 
hand, and squander the public money with the other. At his official 
audit the whole of his administration would be inquired into : and 
lie would be liable to punishment, if in any particular he had sc- 
nously neglected his duty. But by commending him for one part 
i6f his conduct, while the other was kept out of view, the merits of 
liie ease were unfairly prejudged before it came to the auditors. 
And tlus is the very liiuae of which .^chines complains: crafty 
tirators got premature votes of honors for their friends, to screen 
ttem from charges for ofQciitl misconduct.' 

The precedents cited by Demosthenes prove no more than what 
.^Bchines admitted; that the law hiid onen been broken before; 
not that it ought to be broken, or was not still in force. If any 
weight were attached to them, it concerned the penalty rather than 
the verdict of guil^ or not guilty. 

Had .SJscllines confined himself to these two questions opon the 
laws, it appears undeniable, that the verdict ought to have been in 
bis favor. But this did not satisfy him. He wished to cast rc- 

Cach upon the character and politics of Demosthenes; and there- 
! he introduced the third charge, which raised the issue, whether 
Demosthenes had deserved well of his country. By mixing the 
three issues together, be thought to insure success in the cause ; . 
and he ejqiected that a verdict agunst Ctesiphon, on whatever 

Machines, Contr. Cteuph. 55. 'Ev yUp rol; {/ijtpoaBei; xpoi'oif Up- 

^_ [oOuTCS wepi Uaara toutuv, trpoaXafii^dvovrec Tait Ts ix Toi ^ouinirff- 
\pim f/^TOpof Kal roOr (it rofi AJ/iov Tro/Wu&v npoKaTtkaiiiiaviiv rdf lifUf- 
va^ hTaivaVf Koi Ktjpiyiuioiv, uaf iv TQif evSiwtit Tuv lipj^uw elf Tilv /u- 
yttmpi /liu djropian lifucveladai Taif Kan/ybpoac, ToAO li In fHli,Xov 
roCc 6iitaoTat — iox^uovTa ydp o^ai ol ditaarai, el ^ovijjtrai 6 airftf 
tb^ kv Tn oirj iToXei. ■nijfli' ii xal iv r^ nir^ tviavri^, npCapi fikv irort 
ivuyopaioiievog fv rolf I'cyuacv in aTe^avoarai upcrvc hcKa KOl diKOtoai- 
Wff iiTrd To6 ^fUK xfU'i'V are^iv^, 6 Si airic uvijp fiiKpiiv ^mojiif Htiaiii 
in Tofl Sucaarvpiov n^nTr^r Ivena rur eitHvac CkPTljikuc iSoti Tuayiiafovro 
r?/v ■p^pm fcpciv a'l imaarai oi ircpl TOv jrapavroc udin^/mrsf imA' ^ip 
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ground obtained, would be a triumph over Demosthenes, and would 
nave the eflfect of disgracing him and his party in the eyes of all the 
Greeks. Hereupon arises a question — whether -^Eschines should 
have been allowed to succeed in his manoeuvre, and obtain such an 
indirect triumph over his rival. Not that Demosthenes ever raised 
such a point for the consideration of his judges — ^he was too old an 
orator to admit that any part of his case was weak. It is a pointy 
however, which the Athenians who decided the cause ought to have 
considered, and perhaps did consider — a question of ethical juris- 
prudence, upon which the merits of their decision very much de- 
pend. The reader will be better able to form his opinion upon this 
and other parts of the subject, after seeing in what light they are 
presented by the always just and clear-sighted ThirlwaU : > 

"-^schines had indicted Ctesiphon as having broken the law in 
three points : first, because it was illegal to crown a magistrate be- 
fore he rendered an account of his office : next, because it was for- 
bidden to proclaim such an honor, when bestowed by the people, 
ia any other place than the assembly-ground in the Pnyx, but par- 
ticularly to proclaim it, as Ctesiphon had proposed : and lastly, be- 
cause tie reason assigned in the decree, so far as related to the public 
conduct of Demosthenes, was false, inasmuch as he had not deserved 
any reward. Among these points there was one, on which it seems 
clear that the charge of illegality was well grounded. Though the 
superintendence of the repairs was probably not a magistracy in the 
eye of the law, which indeed forbade any one to hold two at once, 
the treasurership of the Theoric fund certainly was one, and one to 
which the law, which forbade the crowning of a magistrate still 
accountable, applied with peculiar force. AlS to the mode of the proc- 
lamation, it seems doubtful, whether the law on which the prosecu- 
tion rested had not been modified by another, which declared that 
proclamation might be made, as Ctesiphon proposed, if the people 
should so decree ; though jEschines speciously contended, that Ibis 
exception was only meant to relate to crowns bestowed on citizens, 
not by the people, but by foreign states. But the third point, the truth 
or falsehood of the reason alleged in the decree, was that on which, 
according to the manifest sense of both the parties, of the court, 
and of all present at the trial, the case really turned. The question 
at issue was in substance, whether Demosthenes had been a good or 
a bad citizen. It was on this account that the court was thronged 
by an extraordinary confiux of spectators, both citizens and stran- 
gers. Hence the prosecutor, after a short discussion of the dry 
legal arguments, enters, as on his main subject, into a full review 
of the public and private life of Demosthenes : and Demosthenes, 
whose mterest it was to divert attention from the points of law, 
which were not his strong ground, can scarcely find room for them 

^ Hictory of Greece, toL vii. 186. 
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in his defense of his own policy and proceedings, which, with bitter 
attacks on hia adversaiy, occupies elmost the whole of hia speech. 
" The spirit displayed by the tribimal, which decided in favor of 
Demosthenes on atiSi grounds as he alleged, is at least as nohle ss 
that of the Eoman. senate and people, when they went out to meet 
and thank the Consul on hts return &om Cannse. £ut the case may 
seem to exhibit the Athenian administration of justice in a much 
less favorable light. On one point at least it in clear that Ct^si- 
phon's decree was contrary to law. The attempt made by DeraM- 
thenea to prove liat the law, which forbade an accountable magis- 
trate to be crovraed, did not apply to hia case, only shows the 
Extreme looseness of legal reasoning vrhich was tolerated in Athe- 
nian courts. It seems indeed to have been admitted, that there had 
been numerous precedents for whatever was illegal in the decree aa 
to tlie circumstances of tjme and place. But this only proves the 
laxity which prevailed in the observance of the laws. It appears 
that, according to that theory of the constitution, which had been 
imivereally approved and acted on in the purest times, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Thirty Tyranta the court which tried the 
author of a decree denounced as illegal waa bound to compare it 
witi tie letter of the law, and to give judgment on the simple ques- 
tion of their strict agreement. But it ia evident that the courts had 
afterwards aaaumed greater freedom; and it ia not at all certain 
that this was repugnant, either to the spirit of the constitution, or 
to liie practice of preceding ages, with the single exception of the 
short period in which the restoration of the democracy awakened 
extraordinary jealousy for the maintenance of the laws. The will 
of the people, declared in a decree, had been aubjected to tie revi- 
abn of a tribunal which might be expected to possess superior 
means of information, to secure tlie people itself apunst the pemi- 
dous consequences of temporary measures into which it mi^t he 
smprised. Thia seems to have been the general object, to which all 
others were subordinate ; and for this purpose it might be necesary 
liat in auch cases the courts shonld be invested with an ample dis- 
wetion, and should not be required to adhere to the letter of the 
laws, so as themselves to commit vcTong, or to injure the common- 
wealth. The form of the proceedings was such, that a verdict 
f^nst Ctesiphon nrast have been interpreted sa a condemnation of 
Demosthenes; and it was the dehberate will, and tiie highest intei^ 
est of tlie people, to show that it still honored the man who had 
not despaired of Uxo commonwealth. It would have been better 
that the prosecutor should not have been able so to embroil the 
question: but where he did so, it was desirable that the court 
rfiould have the power tfl decide on what it deemed the i 
'' it point," 
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